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NOTE. 


The following compilation, excepting the historical sketch of 
the country, was prepared for the Commercial Directory of the 
American Republics to be issued by the Bureau of the American 
Republics during the current year. It is printed separately in this 
form in response to the widespread demand for information as to 
the natural resources, industries, and commerce of the Hawaiian 


Islands and their present political status. 
“ 
OL 


Director of the Bureau of the American Republics. 
Wasurneton, D. C., August 1, 1897. 
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if 
Location: Commercial and Naval Importance. 


The Hawaiian Islands, formerly known as the Sandwich 
Islands, are situated in the North Pacific Ocean, and lie between 
longitude 154° 40’ and 160° 30’ West from Greenwich, and lati- 
tude 22° 16’ and 18° 55’ North. They are thus on the very edge 
of the tropics, but their position in mid ocean and the prevalence of 
the northeast trade wind give them a climate of perpetual summer, 
without enervating heat. The group occupies a central position in 
the North Pacific 2,089 nautical miles southwest of San Francisco; 
4,640 from Panama; 3,800 from Auckland, New Zealand; 4,950 
from Hongkong, and 3,440 from Yokohama. Its location gives 
it great importance from a military as well as from a commercial 
point of view. 

Broadly speaking, Hawaii may be said to lie about one-third 
of the distance on the accustomed routes from San Francisco to 


1Compiled from a pamphlet, ‘‘ The Hawaiian Islands,” issued by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Hawaii, 1896; Commercial Relations of the United 
States, 1895-96; United States Consular Reports; Monthly Summary of Finance and 
Commerce of the United States, May, 1897, issued by the Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department; Circular No. 18, Section of Foreign Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, entitled ‘‘ Hawaiian Commerce from 1887 to 1897”; ‘‘A Brief 
History of the Hawaiian People,” by W. D. Alexander; ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book,” 


1897, and Documents of the United States Congress. 
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Japanese and Chinese ports; from San Francisco to Australia; 
from ports of British Columbia to Australia and British India; 
and about halfway from the Isthmus of Panama to Yokohama and 
Hongkong. The construction of a ship canal across the Isth- 
mus would extend this geographical relation to the ports of the 
Gulf of Mexico and of the Atlantic Seaboard of North and 
South America. A glance at the map will at once make clear 
the fact that no other point in the North Pacific has such a domi- 
nating relation to the trade between America and Asia, as a place 
of call and depot of supplies for vessels. 

From a naval standpoint, Hawaii is the great strategic base of 
the Pacific. Under the present conditions of naval warfare, 
created by the use of steam as a motive power, Hawaii would 
secure to the maritime nation possessing it an immense advantage 
as a depot for the supply of coal. Modern battle ships, depending 
absolutely upon coal, would be enabled to avail themselves of 
their full capacity of speed and energy only by having some half- 
way station in the Pacific where they could replenish their stores 
of fuel and refit. A battle ship or cruiser starting from an Asiatic 
or Australian port, with the view of operating along the coast of 
either North America or South America, would be unable to act 
effectively for any length of time at the end of so long a voyage 
unless she were able to refill her bunkers at some point on the 
way. On the other hand, if the United States possessed Hawaii, 
she would be able to advance her line of defense 2,000 miles from 
the Pacific Coast, and, with a fortified harbor and a strong fleet at 
Honolulu, would be in a position to conduct either defensive or 
offensive operations in the North Pacific to greater advantage than 
any other Power. 


II 
Historical Sketch. 


DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT——AMERICAN MISSIONARIES——-RELATIONS 
WITH THE UNITED STATES——-ANNEXATION ‘TREATIES. 


The name Sandwich Islands was given to the Hawaiian group 
by its English discoverer, the famous navigator, Captain Cook, 
in honor of his patron, the Earl of Sandwich. The word Hawaii 
is derived from the name of the largest ot the islands, and is now 
used to designate the whole group. The official name of the 
islands, under their present form of government, is The Republic 
of Hawaii. According to Prof. W. E. Alexander, Chief of the 
Government Survey of Hawaii, it seems to be almost certain that 
Juan Gaetano, a Spanish navigator, saw Hawaii in 1595 A. D. 
A group of islands, the largest of which was called La Mesa. 
was laid down in the old Spanish charts in the same latitude as 
the Hawaiian Islands, but 10 degrees too far east. On the 18th 
of January, 1778, Captain Cook, while sailing due north from 
the Society Islands, discovered the Islands of Oahu and Kauai, 
of the Hawaiian group. The next day, he landed at Waimea, 
Kauai, where he held friendly intercourse with the natives, and 
afterwards, laid in supplies at Niihau. He finally sailed for 
Alaska, February 2. The Hawaiians looked upon him as an 
incarnation of the god Lono and upon his crew as supernat- 
ural beings. Returning from the, Arctic the following winter, 
he anchored in Kealakekua Bay, January 17, 1779. Here, he 


received divine honors and was loaded with munificent presents 
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of the best that the islands could produce. By his rash conduct, 
however, he involved himself in an aftray with the natives, in 
which he was killed on February 14, 1779. The spot where he 
fell is marked by a monument. 

For seven years after the death of Captain Cook, no foreign 
vessel ventured to touch at the Islands. After that time, many 
of the vessels engaged in the fur trade on the northwest coast of 
America called at the Islands for supplies on their way to Canton, 
or ran down there to spend the winter. Waimea, Kauai, and 
Kealakekua Bay were the two harbors most frequented by them. 
Firearms, powder, and shot were the articles most in demand 
among the natives. 

At the death of Kalaniopuu, Moi, of Hawaii, in 1782, a civil 
war broke out, which rent the Island into three petty sovereignties, 
which were presently reduced to two. The districts of Kohala 
and Kona were held by Kamehameha, a nephew of the late king, 
while the other districts were loyal to the latter’s son, Keoua. After 
a sanguinary war lasting nine years, during which Kamehameha 
had ravaged West Maui and conquered the district of Hamakua, 
he became master of the whole of the Island of Hawaii by the 
assassination of his rival, Keoua, at Kawaihae, in 1791. 

The name of Capt. George Vancouver is still cherished as that 
of a generous benefactor to these islands. During his survey of 
the northwest coast of America in 1792-1794, he made three 
visits to the islands. He uniformly refused to sell firearms or 
ammunition to the chiefs, but gave them useful plants and seeds, 
and presented Kamehameha with the first cattle and sheep 
ever landed in the islands. On the 25th of February, 1794, 
Kamehameha and his chiefs voluntarily placed Hawaii under 
the protection of Great Britain, in token of which the British 
flag was hoisted on shore at Kealakekua. 

After the death of Kahekili, the sovereign of the Leeward 
Islands, in 1794, a civil war broke out between his brother Kaeo 
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and his son Kalanikupule, in which the former was killed. Soon 
afterwards, Kalanikupule treacherously massacred Captains Brown 
and Gordon, who had assisted him in the late war, and seized their 
vessels in the harbor of Honolulu. Having put bis guns and 
ammunition on board, he proposed to sail immediately for Hawaii, 
in company with a fleet of war canoes, to attack Kamehameha. 
But the English sailors who had been reserved to navigate the two 
vessels, suddenly rose at midnight, recaptured them, and sailed for 
Hawaii, where they informed Kamehameha of all that had 
occurred. Kamehameha saw that his opportunity had now come, 
and lost no time in mustering all the war canoes and fighting men 
of Hawaii. After overrunning West Maui and touching at 
Molokai, he landed in Waialae Bay, Oahu, in the latter part of 
April, 1795. There, he spent a few days in organizing his army 
before marching up the valley of Nuuanu, where Kalanikupule 
had prepared to make his last stand. The Oahu warriors were 
soon routed and pursued up the valley. Some of the fugitives 
were hemmed in and driven over the “ Pali.” or precipice, at the 
head of Nuuanu, a little north of the present road. ‘This victory 
made Kamehameha master of all the islands except Kauai and 
Niihau. With the exception of a short insurrection in Hawaii, 
there was peace during the rest of his reign. 

The decrease of the population during this period must have 
been very rapid. Vancouver in 1792, Broughton in 1796, and 
Trumbull in 1801, were strongly impressed with the misery of 
the people and their rapid decrease in numbers. ‘This was partly 
the result of wars, but was due still more to the diseases and 
vices introduced by foreigners. In the summer of 1804, a pes- 
tilence, supposed to have been the cholera, carried off half of 
the population of Oahu. Botany Bay convicts had introduced 
the art of distilling liquor before the year 1800, and drunkenness 
had become very prevalent. 

During the first quarter of the present century, the sandal-wood 
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trade was at its height. This wood was in great request at Can- 
ton, where it was sold for incense and the manufacture of fancy 
articles. It was purchased by the picul of 133% pounds, the price 
varying from $8 to $10 for the picul. This wood, while it lasted, 
was a mine of wealth for the chiefs, by means of which they were 
enabled to buy firearms, liquor, boats, and schooners, as well as 
silks and other Chinese goods, for which they paid exorbitant 
prices. 

In March, 1810, Kaumualii, the last King of Kauai, visited 
Honolulu in the ship A/batross, Capt. Nathan Winship, in order 
to have an interview with Kamehameha. It was then arranged 
between the two chiefs that Kaumualii should continue to hold 
his island in fief of Kamehameha during his lifetime, on condi- 
tion of paying tribute. 

During the year 1815, a Dr. Scheffer was sent to the Islands 
by Baranoff, the Russian Governor of Alaska. He built a fort 
at Waimea, for Kaumualii, on which the Russian colors were 
displayed, and urged him to place himself under the protection 
of Russia. On hearing of this, Kamehameha sent a large force 
to Honolulu, where a substantial fort was built during the year 
1816. He also sent orders to Kaumualii to expel Dr. Scheffer, 
which was done. 

Kamehameha I died on May 8, 1819, at Kailua, Hawaii. 
His work was done. He had consolidated the group under a 
strong government, put an end to feudal anarchy and petty wars, 
and thus prepared the way for civilization and Christianity. In 
accordance with his will, his eldest son, Liholiho, was installed as 
king, with the title of Kamehameha I], and Kaahumanu, his 
favorite queen, as premier, to exercise equal powers with the 
young prince. ‘Their first important act was the abolition of the 
tabu system, which took place at a great feast held at Kailua in 
October, 1819, at which men and women ate together in public 
for the first time. This was followed by the general burning of 
idols and temples throughout the group. Kekuaokalani, a cousin 
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of Liholiho, put himself at the head of the adherents of the 
ancient faith, but was defeated and slain in the battle of Kuamoo, 
fought about December 20, 1819. 


ARRIVAL OF AMERICAN MISSIONARIES. 


The pioneer company of American missionaries to the Hawaiian 
Islands arrived at Kailua April 4, 1820. They soon reduced the 
language to writing, and commenced printing the first book in 
January, 1822. They found in the Hawaiians an amiable and 
highly receptive race, eager for knowledge and easily influenced 
for good or evil. 

The first Catholic missionaries arrived at Honolulu July 7, 
1827, on the ship Comet, from Bordeaux, and soon gathered a 
congregation. They were members of the so-called “ Picpusian 
Order,” or “Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary.” Unfortunately, misunderstandings arose, and from a mis- 
taken belief that they were fomenting discord, the chiefs caused 
them to be deported to San Pedro, Cal., in January, 1832. 

The first whale ship called at Honolulu in 1820, and was 
soon followed by many others. Their number soon increased to 
100 every year, and the furnishing of supplies for them became 
the chief resource of the Islands, as the sandalwood became 
exhausted. 

The young king, accompanied by his wife and six chiefs, 
embarked for England November 27, 1823, on an English whale 
ship. On their arrival in London, they received the utmost hos- 
pitality and courtesy, but in a few weeks, the whole, party was 
attacked by the measles, of which the king and queen both died. 
Meanwhile, on the death of Kaumualii, a rebellion broke out in 
Kauai, led by his son, Humehume. A desperate assault was 
made on the fort at Waimea, which was repulsed with loss. Over 
1,000 warriors were sent down from Oahu and Maui, and a battle 
was fought near Hanapepe August 18, 1824, in which the rebels 
were routed. The frigate Blonde, commanded by Lord Byron, 
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cousin of the poet, was commissioned to convey the remains of 
the late king and queen, together with their retinue, back to their 
native land. It arrived at Honolulu May 6, 1825, when the 
royal remains were deposited in a mausoleum with impressive 
funeral ceremonies. 

Kauikeaouli, the younger brother of Liholiho, was proclaimed 
king with the title of Kamehameha III, and Kaahumanu as 
regent during his minority. 


FIRST TREATY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Commodore Jones visited the Islands in the Peacock in 1826, 
and concluded the first treaty between the Hawaiian Islands and 
the United States. This treaty, which antedates the first treaty 
with Great Britain by ten years, is as follows: 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION, BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, SIGNED AT HONOLULU, DECEMBER 23, 1826, 


Articles of agreement made and conluded at Oahu, between Thomas ap Catesby 
Jones, appointed by the United States, of the one part, and Kauikeaouli, 
King of the Sandwich Islands, and his guardians, on the other part. 

Articte I. The peace and friendship subsisting between the United States 
and their Majesties, the Queen Regent and Kauikeaouli, King of the Sandwich 
Islands, and their subjects and people, are hereby confirmed and declared to be 
perpetual. 

II. The ships and vessels of the United States (as well as their consuls and 
all other citizens) within the territorial jurisdiction of the Sandwich Islands, 
together with all their property, shall be inviolably protected against all enemies 
of the United States in time of war. 

Ill. The contracting parties, being desirous to avail themselves of the boun- 
ties of Divine Providence by promoting the commercial intercourse and friend- 
ship subsisting between the respective nations, for the better security of these 
desirable objects, their Majesties bind themselves to receive into their ports and 
harbours, all ships and vessels of the United States, and to protect to the utmost 
of their capacity all such ships and vessels, their cargoes, officers, and crews, so 
long as they shall behave themselves peacefully, and not infringe the established 
laws of the land; the citizens of the United States being permitted to trade 
freely with the people of the Sandwich Islands. , 
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IV. Their Majesties do further agree to extend the fullest protection within 
their control to all ships and vessels of the United States which may be wrecked 
on their shores, and to render every assistance in their power to save the wreck 
and her apparel and cargo; and, as a reward for the assistance and protection 
which the people of the Sandwich Islands shall afford to all such distressed ves- 
sels of the United States, they shall be entitled to a salvage or a portion of the 
property so saved; but such salvage shall in no case exceed one-third of the 
vessel saved, which valuation is to be fixed by a commission of disinterested 
persons, who shall be chosen equally by the parties. 

V. Citizens of the United States, whether resident or transient, engaged in 
commerce or trading to the Sandwich Islands, shall be inviolably protected in 
their lawful pursuits, and shall be allowed to sue for and recover by judgment all 
claims against the subjects of His Majesty the King, according to strict principles 
of equity and the acknowledged practice of civilized nations. 

VI. Their Majesties do further agree and bind themselves to discountenance 
and use all practicable means to prevent desertion from all American ships which 
visit the Sandwich Islands; and to that end it shall be made the duty of all gov- 
ernors, magistrates, chiefs of districts, and all others in authority, to apprehend 
all deserters and to deliver them over to the master of the vessel from which they 
have deserted; and for the apprehension of every such deserter who shall be deliv- 
ered over as aforesaid, the master, owner, or agent shall pay to the person or 
persons apprehending such deserter the sum of 6 dollars, if taken on the side of 
the island near which the vessel is anchored; but if taken on the opposite side 
of the island the sum shall be 12 dollars, and if taken on any other island the 
reward shall be 24 dollars, and shall be a just charge against the wages of every 
such deserter, 

Vil. No tonnage dues or impost shall be exacted of any citizen of the 
United States which is not paid by the citizens or subjects of the nation most 
favored in commerce with the Sandwich Islands; and the citizens or subjects of 
the Sandwich Islands shall be allowed to trade with the United States and her 
territories upon principles of equal advantage with the most favored nation. 

Done in council at Honolulu, Island of Oahu, this 23rd day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1826, 

Tos. Ar Carrssy Jonzs. 
Exisapeta KaanumManu, 

K araImoxu. 

Box. 

Hoapiit. 

Linta Namanana. 
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PERSECUTION OF MISSIONARIES. 


Kaahumanu died June 5, 1832, and was succeeded by Kinau, 
half-sister of the king. The king’s minority was declared to be 
at an end in March, 1833. A tract of land was leased to Ladd 
& Co. in 1835, and about the same time, a silk plantation was 
commenced by Peck & Titcomb. Cotton was raised and manu- 
factured on a small scale at Kailua, Hawaii. During the next 
few years, the chiefs persisted in a harsh policy, which imperiled 
the independence of the country. On the return of the two ban- 
ished priests from California, in April, 1837, they were ordered to 
return in the same vessel in which they had come, and were 
obliged to go on board of it. Meanwhile, the British sloop of war 
Swlphur, Captain Belcher, and the French frigate /“enws, Captain 
Du Petit Thouars, arrived and interposed in behalf of the priests. 
As a compromise, they were landed again on condition that they ~ 
should leave by the first favorable opportunity. Again, on the 3d 
of November, another priest, Rev. L. Maigret, and a lay brother 
’ arrived from Valparaiso, but were not allowed to land. Finally, 
Revs. Maigret and Bachelot left in a schooner for Bonabe, Micro- 
nesia. From 1835 to 1839, the persecution of native converts 
was resumed, but was at last put an end to by the declaration of 
rights promulgated June 4, 1839, and the king’s edict of toleration 
issued June 17. In consequence of these proceedings, the French 
frigate Artemise, Captain Laplace, was ordered to Honolulu, where 
it arrived July 9, 1839. Captain Laplace immediately sent the 
Government a peremptory letter demanding that full religious 
liberty be proclaimed, and that the sum of $20,000 be brought 
on board by noon of the 12th, or hostilities would commence. 
The required treaty was signed and the money promptly paid, 
and on the 17th a commercial convention with France was also 


signed. 
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FIRST CONSTITUTION OF HAWAII. 


The declaration of rights, mentioned above, which guaranteed 
religious liberty, produced a feeling of security unknown before, 
and formed the first step toward establishing individual property 
in land. ‘The first constitution was proclaimed October 8, 1840. 
It constituted a Legislature, consisting of a House of Hereditary 
Nobles, and Representatives to be chosen by the people, who 
voted as a separate house. It also defined the duties of the Gov- 
ernors and provided for a Supreme Court. 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS ASSERTED. 


The superior interests of the United States were asserted as 
long ago as December 31, 1842, in a message from President 
Tyler to the House of Representatives, in which Mr. Tyler said: 


The condition of those islands has excited a good deal of interest, which is 
increasing by every successive proof that their inhabitants are making progress 
in civilization, and becoming more and more competent to maintain regular and 
orderly civil government. ‘They lie in the Pacific Ocean, much nearer to this 
continent than the other, and have become an important place for the refitment 
and provisioning of American and European vessels. 

Owing to their locality and to the course of the winds which prevail in this 
quarter of the world, the Sandwich Islands are the stopping place for almost all 
vessels passing from continent to continent, across the Pacific Ocean. They are 
especially resorted to by a great number of vessels of the United States, which 
are engaged in the whale fishery in those seas. The number of vessels of all 
sorts, and the amount of property owned by citizens of the United States, 
which are found in those islands in the course of a year, are stated, probably 
with sufficient accuracy, in the letter of the agents. - 

Just emerging from a state of barbarism, the Government of the islands is as 
yet feeble; but its dispositions appear to be just and pacific, and it seems anxious 
to improve the condition of its people, by'the introduction of knowledge, of 
religious and moral institutions, means of education, and the arts of civilized 
lite. 
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It can not but be in conformity with the interest and wishes of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States that this community thus existing in 
the midst of a vast expanse of ocean should be respected, and ali its rights 
strictly and conscientiously regarded. And this must also be the true interest 
of all other commercial states, Far remote from the dominions of European 
Powers, its growth and prosperity as an independent state may yet be in a high 
degree useful to all whose trade is extended to those regions, while its near 
approach to this continent, and the intercourse which American vessels have 
with it—such vessels constituting five-sixths of all which annually visit it—could 
not but create dissatisfaction on the part of the United States at any attempt 
by another power, should such attempt be threatened or feared, to take posses~ 
sion of the Islands, colonize them, and subvert the native Government. Con-~ 
sidering, therefore, that the United States possesses so very large a share of the 
intercourse with those Islands, it is deemed not unfit to make the declaration 
that their Government seeks nevertheless no peculiar advantages, no exclusive 
control over the Hawaiian Government, but is content with its independent 
existence, and anxiously wishes for its security and prosperity. Its forbearance 
in this respect, under the circumstances of the very large intercourse of their 
citizens with the Islands, would justify the Government, should events hereafter 
arise, to require it, in making a decided remonstrance against the adoption of 
an opposite policy by any other power. Under the circumstances, | recommend 
to Congress to provide for a moderate allowance to be made out of the Treas- 
ury to the consul residing there, that in a Government so new and a country so 
remote, American citizens may have respectable authority to which to apply for 
redress, in case of injury to their person and property, and to whom the Gov- 
ernment of the country may also make known any acts committed by American 
citizens of which it may think it has a right to complain. 


Accompanying President Tyler's message were copies of cor- 
respondence between the Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, and 
Timoteo Haalilio and William Richards, commissioners from the 
Hawaiian Islands. In a letter to Mr. Webster, dated December 
14, 1842, the Hawaiian Commissioners said: 


‘Twenty-three years ago, the nation had no written language and no character 
in which to write it. The language had never been systematized nor reduced 
to any kind of form. The people had no acquaintance with Christianity nor 
with the valuable institutions or usages of civilized life. The nation had no 
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fixed form or regulations of government, except as they were dictated by those 
who were in authority or might by any means acquire power. The right of 
property was not acknowledged, and was therefore but partially enjoyed; there 
were no courts of justice, and the will of the chieftains was absolute. The 
property of foreigners had no protection, except in the kind disposition of indi- 
viduals. But under the fostering influence, patronage, and care of His Majesty 
and of his predecessors, the language has been reduced to visible and systema- 
tized form and is now written by a large and respectable proportion of the peo- 
ple. Schools have been established throughout his dominions and are supported 
principally by the Government, and there are but few among the younger people 
who are unable to read. They have now, in their own language, a library, 
embracing a considerable variety of books on a variety of subjects, including 
the Holy Scriptures, works on natural history, civil history, church history, 
geography, political economy, mathematics, and statute law, besides a number 
of elementary books. A regular monarchical Government has been organized, of 
a limited and representative character, a translation of the constitution of which 
we herewith transmit. A code of laws, both civil and criminal, has been 
enacted and published. 

The legislature holds an annual meeting for the purpose of adding to and 
amending this code. Courts of justice have been established and regular trials 
by jury required in all important cases. Foreigners of different nations have 
testified their confidence in these courts by bringing suits in cases where many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property was involved, and that, too, in cases 
when, with but very short delay, they could have been carried before the courts 
of other countries. 

It has, moreover, been the uniform practice of consuls and commercial agents, 
resident in His Majesty’s dominions, and also of all commanders of national 
vessels visiting those dominions, to demand all that protection, both of persons 
and property, which is demanded of sovereign and independent States, and this 
His Majesty believes has been duly and efficiently extended. While, therefore, 
all is demanded of his Government, and all is rendered by it which is demanded 
of or rendered by the Governments of sovereign and independent,States, he feels 
that he has a right to expect his State to be acknowledged as such, and thus be 
formally received into the general compact of sovereign nations. In the request 
which His Majesty hereby makes to the Government of the United States, he 
has of course for his direct object the promotion of the interest of his own 
Kingdom, but he is also very fully convinced that the important interests of all 
the great commercial nations will also be materially subserved by his dominions 
remaining, as they have hitherto been, independent, 

Their position is such that they constitute the great center of the whale fishery 
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for most of the world. They are on the principal line of communication 
between the western continent of America and the eastern continent of Asia; 
and such are the prevailing winds on that ocean that all vessels requiring repairs 
or supplies, either of provisions or of water, naturally touch at those islands, 
whether the vessels sail from Columbia River on the north, or from the far dis- 
tant ports of Mexico, Central America, or Peru, upon the south; and it should 
be further added, that there is no other place in all that part of the Pacific 
Ocean where repairs of vessels can be made to so good an advantage, or supplies 
be obtained in such abundance and on so favorable terms, 

His Majesty wishes also to remind the Government of the United States that 
the amount of property belonging to their citizens, which is either landed at or 
enters the various harbors or roadsteads of his dominions, and is consequently 
more or less dependent on the protection of his Government, can not be less 
than from five to seven millions of dollars annually. This property lies in some 
go or 100 whaling ships and their cargoes, and in some 12 or 15 merchant ves- 
sels, besides also a considerable amount of other property belonging to Ameri- 
can citizens on shore. At some seasons, there have been not less than three or 
four millions of dollars worth of American property and some 1,400 American 
citizens at the same time at the various ports of the islands, requiring constantly, 
in some degree, the protection of His Majesty, and he has the happiness of 
believing that efficient and satisfactory aid has always been extended to those 
who have required it. In evidence corroborative of many of the facts herein 
stated, the undersigned do not hesitate to refer to documentary evidence, which 
they believe must be among the papers in your Department of State, recently 
furnished by masters of national vessels, but more especially by the United States 
commercial agent at Honolulu. 

His Majesty is also desirous that there should be a definite arrangement for 
the settlement of any future difficulties which may unhappily arise, and which, 
between sovereign and independent nations, would ordinarily be the subject of 
diplomatic correspondence. 'T'o carry into effect these desirable objects, the 
undersigned are authorized by His Majesty Kamehameha III to enter into nego- 
tiation with the authorities of the United States, by convention, treaty, or 
otherwise, whenever the latter shall acknowledge the sovereignty of the former; 
and as evidence that the undersigned are thus authorized, they are prepared to 
present official papers from His Majesty whenever the way is open for them to 
be received, 

The undersigned will further state that they are directed to proceed from the 
United States to Europe for the purpose of obtaining from some of the principal 
Governments there the same acknowledgments which it is the object of this letter 
to obtain from the Government of the United States. 
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In his reply, dated December 19, 1842, Mr. Webster said: 


Your communication has been laid before the President, and by him considered. 

The advantages of your country to the navigators in the Pacific, and in par- 
ticular to the numerous vessels and vast tonnage of the United States frequent- 
ing that sea, are fully estimated, and just acknowledgments are due to the Gov- 
ernment and inhabitants of the islands for their numerous acts of hospitality to 
the citizens of the United States, 

The United States have regarded the existing authorities in the Sandwich 
Islands as a Government suited to the condition of the people, and resting on 
their own choice, and the President is of opinion that the interests of all the 
commercial nations require that that Government should not be interfered with 
by foreign powers. Of the vessels which visit the islands, it is known that a 
great majority belong to the United States. The United States, therefore, are 
more interested in the fate of the islands, and of their Government, than any other 
nation can be, and this consideration induces the President to be quite willing 
to declare, as the sense of the Government of the United States, that the Gov- 
ernment of the Sandwich Islands ought to be respected; that no power ought 
either to take possession of the islands as a conquest, or for the purpose of col- 
onization, and that no power ought to seek for any undue control over the exist- 
ing Government, or any exclusive privileges or preferences in matters of commerce. 

Entertaining these sentiments, the President does not see any present necessity 
for the negotiation of a formal treaty, or the appointment or reception of dip- 
lomatic characters. A consul or agent from this Government will continue to 
reside in the islands. He will receive particular instructions to pay just and 
careful attention to any claims or complaints which may be brought against the 
Government or people of the islands by citizens of the United States, and he 
will also be instructed to receive any complaint which may be made by that Gov- 
ernment for acts of individuals (citizens of the United States) on account of 
which the interference of this Government may be requested, and to transmit 
such complaint to this Department. 


4 
RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES, 1842~1893. 


The relations of the Hawaiian Islands with the United States, 
as outlined in the foregoing correspondence, developed steadily in 
the direction of paramount control ‘by the United States, with the 
prospect of ultimate annexation. Hon. John W. Foster, Secre- 
tary of State, in a letter to President Harrison, February 15, 1893, 
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which was transmitted to the Senate on the following day, sub- 
mitted a report by Mr. Andrew H. Allen, Chief of the Bureau of 
Rolls and Library of the Department of State, upon the relations 
between the United States and the Hawaiian Islands from 1820 
to 1893, which shows, to quote Mr. Foster, “that from an early day 
the policy of the United States has been consistently and con- 
stantly declared against any foreign aggression in the Kingdom of 
Hawaii inimical to the necessarily paramount rights and interests 
of the American people there, and the uniform contemplation of 
their annexation as a contingent necessity. But beyond that it is 
shown that annexation has been on more than one occasion avowed 
as a policy and attempted as a fact. Such a solution was admitted 
as early as 1850 by so far-sighted a statesman as Lord Palmerston 
when he recommended to a visiting Hawaiian commission the con- 
tingency of a protectorate under the United States or of becoming 
an integral part of this nation in fulfillment of a destiny due to close 
neighborhood and commercial dependence upon the Pacific States. 

“Early in 1851, a contingent deed of cession of the Kingdom 
was drawn and signed by the King and placed sealed in the hands 
of the commissioner of the United States, who was to open it 
and act upon its provisions at the first hostile shot fired by France 
in subversion of Hawaiian independence. 

“In 1854, Mr. Marcy advocated annexation and a draft of a 
treaty was actually agreed upon with the Hawaiian ministry, but 
its completion was delayed by the successful exercise of foreign 
influence upon the heir to the throne, and finally defeated by the 
death of the King, Kamehameha ITI. 

“Jn 1867, Mr. Seward, having become advised of a strong annex- 
ation sentiment in the islands, instructed our minister at Honolulu 
favorably to receive any native overtures for annexation. And on 
the 12th of September, 1867, he wrote to Mr. McCook, ‘that if 
the policy of annexation should conflict with the policy of reci- 
procity, annexation is in every case to be preferred.’ 
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“President Johnson, in his annual message of December 9, 
1868, regarded reciprocity with Hawaii as desirable, ‘until the 
people of the islands shall of themselves, at no distant day, volun- 
tarily apply for admission into the Union’ . 

“In 1871, on the sth of April, President Grant, in a special 
message, significantly solicited some expression of the views of the 
Senate respecting the advisability of annexation. 

“Tn an instruction of March 25, 1873, Mr. Fish considered the 
necessity of annexing the islands in accordance with the wise fore- 
sight of those ‘who see a future that must extend the jurisdiction 
and the limits of this nation, and that will require a resting spot 
in midocean between the Pacific Coast and the vast domains of 
Asia, which are now opening to commerce and Christian civiliza- 
tion” And he directed our minister ‘not to discourage the feel- 
ing which may exist in favor of annexation to the United States,’ 
but to seek and even invite information touching the terms and 
conditions upon which that object might be effected. 

«Since the conclusion of the reciprocity treaty of 1875, it has 
been the obvious policy of the succeeding administrations to assert 
and. defend against other powers the exclusive commercial rights 
of the United States, and to fortify the maintenance of the exist- 
ing Hawaiian Government through the direct support of the 
United States so long as that Government shall prove able to 
protect our paramount rights and interests. 

“On December 1, 1881, Mr. Blaine, in an instruction to the 
American minister at Honolulu, wrote: 

It [this Government] firmly believes that the position of the Hawaiian 
Islands, as the key to the dominion of the American Pacific, demands their 
benevolent neutrality, to which end it will earnestly cooperate with the native 
government. And if, through any cause, the maintenance of such a position of 
benevolent neutrality should be found by Hawaii to be impracticable, this Gov- 


ernment would then unhesitatingly meet the altered situation by seeking an 
avowedly American solution for the grave issues presented. 
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Diplomiatic action of the same general character, subsequent 
to 1881, and continuing to January, 1893, is described by Mr. 
Allen in his report to the Secretary of State. 


RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1875. 


As the treaty of 1875, referred to by Mr. Foster, formed the 
basis of this action, involving a claim by the United States to the 
exclusion of every other power from political control or territorial 
acquisition in the Hawaiian Islands, the text of that treaty with 
subsequent agreements relating thereto are inserted here: , 


Convention between the United States of America and His Majesty the King 
of the Hawaiian Islands, 1875. 


COMMERCIAL RECIPROCITY, 


Concluded January 30, 1875. 

Ratification advised by Senate March 18, 1875. 
Ratified by President May 31, 1875. 

Ratified by King April 17, 1875. 

Ratifications exchanged at Washington, June 3, 1875. 
Proclaimed June 3, 1875. 


By tae Prestpenr or THE Unrrep Sratrres oF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and His Majesty 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands, on the subject of commercial reciprocity, was 
concluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at the city of Wash- 
ington on the thirtieth day of January, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five, which convention, as amended by the contracting parties, is word for word 


as follows: 


The United States of America and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, equally animated by the desire to strengthen and perpetuate the friendly 
relations which have heretofore uniformly existed between them, and to consoli- 
date their commercial intercourse, have resolved to enter into a convention for 
commercial reciprocity. For this purpose the President of the United States has 
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conferred full powers on Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, and His Majesty 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands has conferred like powers on Hon. Elisha H. 
Allen, chief justice of the supreme court, chancellor of the Kingdom, member 
of the privy council of state, His Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the United States of America, and Hon. Henry A. P. Carter, 
member of the privy council of state, His Majesty’s special commissioner to 
the United States of America. 

And the said plenipotentiaries, after having exchanged their full powers, 
which were found to be in due form, have agreed to the following articles: 


Articte I, 


For and in consideration of the rights and privileges granted by His Majesty 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands in the next succeeding article of this con~ 
vention, and as an equivalent therefor, the United States of America hereby 
agree to admit all the articles named in the following schedule, the same being 
the growth and manufacture or produce of the Hawaiian Islands, into all the 
ports of the United States free of duty: 


SCHEDULE. 


Arrowroot; castor oil; bananas, nuts, vegetables, dried and undried, pre- 
served and unpreserved; hides and skins, undressed; rice; pulu; seeds, plants, 
shrubs, or trees; muscovado, brown, and all other unrefined sugar, meaning 
hereby the grades of sugar heretofore commonly imported from the Hawaiian 
Islands and now known in the markets of San Francisco and Portland as ‘* Sand- 
wich Island sugar;” sirups of sugar-cane, melado, and molasses; tallow. 


Arricie II. 


For and in consideration of the rights and privileges granted by the United 
States of America in the preceding article of this convention, and as an equiva-~ 
lent theréfor, His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands hereby agrees to 
admit all the articles named in the following schedule, the same being the 
growth, manufacture, or produce of the United States of America, into all the 
ports of the Hawaiian Islands free of duty. 


SCHEDULE, 


Agricultural implements; animals; beef, bacon, pork, ham, and all fresh 
smoked, or preserved meats; boots and shoes; grain, flour, meal, and bran, 
bread and breadstuffs, of all kinds; bricks, lime, and cement; butter, cheese, 
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lard, tallow; bullion; coal; cordage, naval stores, including tar, pitch, resin, 
turpentine, raw and rectified; copper and composition sheathing; nails and 
bolts; cotton and manufactures of cotton, bleached and unbleached, and 
whether or not colored, stained, painted, or printed; eggs; fish and oysters, 
and all other creatures living in the water, and the products thereof; fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables, green, dried or undried, preserved or unpreserved; hard- 
ware; hides, furs, skins and pelts, dressed or undressed; hoop iron and rivets, 
nails, spikes, and bolts, tacks, brads or sprigs; ice; iron and steel, and manu- 
factures thereof; leather; lumber and timber of all kinds, round, hewed, sawed, 
and unmanufactured, in whole or in part; doors, sashes, and blinds; machin- 
ery of all kinds, engines and parts thereof; oats and hay; paper, stationery, 
and books, and all manufactures of paper or of paper and wood; petroleum 
and all oils for lubricating or illuminating purposes; plants, shrubs, trees, and 
seeds; rice; sugar, refined or unrefined; salt; soap; shooks, staves, and head- 
ings; wool and manufactures ot wool, other than ready-made clothing; wagons 
and carts for the purposes of agriculture or of drayage; wood and manufactures 
of wood, or of wood and metal, except furniture, either upholstered or carved, 
and carriages; textile manufactures, made of a combination of wool, cotton, 
silk, or linen, or of any two or more of them, other than when ready-made 
clothing; harness and all manufactures of leather; starch; and tobacco, whether 
in leaf or manufactured. 


Arricte III. 


The evidence that articles proposed to be admitted into the ports of the 
United States of America or the ports of the Hawaiian Islands, free of duty, 
under the first and second articles of this convention, are the giowth, manu- 
facture, or produce of the United States of America or of the Hawaiian Islands, 
respectively, shall be established under such rules and regulations and conditions 
for the protection of the revenue as the two Governments may from time to 
time respectively prescribe. 


Articie IV. 


No export duty or charges shall be imposed in the Hawaiian Islands, or in the 
United States, upon any of the articles proposed to be admitted into the ports 
of the United States or the ports of the Hawaiian Islands free of duty under 
the first and second articles of this convention. It is agreed, on the part of His 
Hawaiian Majesty, that, so long as this treaty shall remain in force, he will not 
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lease or otherwise dispose of or create any lien upon any port, harbor, or other 
territory in his dominions, or grant any special privilege or rights of use therein, 
to any other Power, State, or Government, nor make any treaty by_which any 
other nation shall obtain the same privileges, relative to the admission of any 
articles free of duty, hereby secured to the United States. 


Articte V. 


The present convention shall take effect as soon as it shall have been approved 
and proclaimed by His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, and shall 
have been ratified and duly proclaimed on the part of the Government of the 
United States, but not until a law to carry it into operation shall have been 
passed by the Congress of the United States of America. Such assent having 
been given, and the ratifications of the convention having been exchanged as 
provided in Article VI, the convention shall remain in force for seven years from 
the date at which it may come into operation; and further, until the expiration 
of twelve months after either of the high contracting parties shall give notice 
to the other of its wish to terminate the same, each of the high contracting 
parties being at liberty to give such notice to the other at the end of the said 
term of seven years, or at any time thereafter, 


Arricte VI, 


The present convention shall be duly ratified, and the ratifications exchanged 
at Washington City, within eighteen months from the date hereof, or earlier if 
possible, 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries of the high contracting par- 
ties have signed this present convention, and have affixed thereto their respec- 
tive seals, 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, the thirtieth day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five. 


[seat ] Haminron Fisu. 
[szat. | Euisaa H. Atzen. 
[sEaL. | Henry A. P. Carrer. 


And whereas the said convention, as amended, has been duly ratified on both 
parts, and the respective ratifications were exchanged in this city on this day: 
Now, therefore, be it known that I, Ulysses $. Grant, President of the United 
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States of America, have caused the said convention to be made public, to the 
end that the same, and every clause and article thereof, may be observed and 
fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this third day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five, and of the Independence 
[szat.] of the United States the ninety-ninth. 
U.S. Grant. 
By the President : 
Hamitron Fisu, 
Secretary of State. 


CONFERENCE OF 1876, 


Protocol of a conference between the Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States and the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of His 
Majesty the King of the Hawatian Islands, held at Washington on the 
ninth day of September, 1876. 


Whereas it is provided by Article V of the convention between the United 
States of America and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands concern- 
ing commercial reciprocity, signed at Washington on the 30th day of January, 
1875, as follows: 

“‘ArticLE V. The present convention shall take effect as soon as it shall have 
been approved and proclaimed by His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and shall have been ratified and duly proclaimed on the part of the Government 
of the United States, but not until the law to carry it into operation shall have 
been passed by the Congress of the United States of America, such assent hav- 
ing been given, and the ratifications of the convention having been exchanged 
as provided in Article VI, the convention shall remain in force for seven years 
from the date at which it may come into operation; and further, until the expi- 
ration of twelve months after either of the high contracting parties shall give 
notice to the other of its wish to terminate the same, each of the high contract- 
ing parties being at liberty to give such notice to the other at the end of the said 
term of seven years, or at any time thereafter.” 
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And whereas the said convention has been approved and proclaimed by His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands and has been ratified and duly pro- 
claimed on the part of the Government of the United States; 

And whereas an act was passed by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled entitled ‘‘An act to carry 
into effect a convention between the United States of America and His Majesty 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands, signed on the thirtieth day of January, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-five,” which was approved on the 15th day of August in 
the year 1876; 

And whereas an act was passed by the Legislative Assembly of the Hawaiian 
Islands entitled ‘‘An act to carry into effect a Convention berween His Majesty 
the King and the United States of America, signed at Washington on the 3oth 
day of January, 1875,” which was duly approved on the 18th day of July, in 
the year 1876; 

And whereas the ratifications of the said Convention have been exchanged as 
provided in Article VI. : 

The undersigned, William Hunter, Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, and the Honorable Elisha H. Allen, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Chancellor of the Kingdom, Member of the Privy Council of 
State, and His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States of America, duly authorized for this purpose by their respec- 
tive Governments, have met together at Washington, and having found the said 
convention has been approved and proclaimed by His Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands and has been ratified and duly proclaimed on the part of the 
Government of the United States, and that the laws required to carry the said 
Treaty into operation have been passed by the Congress of the United States 
of America on the one part and by the Legislative Assembly of the Hawaiian 
Islands on the other, hereby declare that the Convention aforesaid concluded 
between the United States of America and His Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands on the 30th day of January, 1875, will take effect on the date 
hereof. “ 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed this protocol and have here- 
unto affixed their seals, 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, this ninth day of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six. 

[seat. } » .  W, Huwrer. 

[szax. | Eusua H. Aten. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TREATY, 1887. 


Supplementary convention between the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of the Hawainan Islands, to limit the duration of the 


convention respecting commercial reciprocity, concluded Fanuary 30, 1875. 


Concluded December 6, 1884; ratification advised by Senate January 20, 1887; 
ratified by President November 7, 1887; ratified by King October 20, 1887; 
ratifications exchanged at Washington November 9, 1887; proclaimed 
November 9, 1887. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and the King- 
dom of the Hawaiian Islands, for the purpose of definitely limiting the dura- 
tion of the convention concerning commercial reciprocity concluded between 
the same high contracting parties on the thirtieth day of January, 1875, was 
concluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at the city of Wash- 
ington on the sixth day of December, in the year of our Lord 1884, which 
convention, as amended by the Senate of the United States, and being in the 
English language, is word for word as follows: 

Supplementary convention to limit the duration of the convention respecting 


commercial reciprocity between the United States of America and the Hawaiian . 


Kingdom, concluded January 30, 1875. < 

Whereas a convention was concluded between the United States of America 
and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, on the thirtieth day of 
January, 1875, concerning commercial reciprocity, which by the fifth article 
thereof was to continue in force for seven years from the date after it was to 
come into operation, and further, until the expiration of twelve months after 
either of the high contracting parties should give notice to the other of its wish 
to terminate the same; and 

Whereas the high contracting parties consider that the increase and consoli- 
dation of their mutual commercial interests would be better promoted by the 
definite limitation of the duration of the said convention: 

Therefore, the President of the United States of America and His Majesty 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands have appointed : 

The President of the United States of America, Frederick 'T’. Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary of State; and 
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His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, Henry A. P. Carter, accred- 
ited to the Government of the United States, as His Majesty’s envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary ; 

Who, having exchanged their respective powers, which were found sufficient 
and in due form, have agreed upon the following articles : 


Articre I. 


The high contracting parties agree, that the time fixed for the duration of the 
said convention shall be definitely extended for a term of seven years from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications hereof, and further, until the expiration of 
twelve months after either of the high contracting parties shall give notice to the 
other of its wish to terminate the same, each of the high contracting parties 
being at liberty to give such notice to the other at the end of the said term of 
seven years or at any time thereafter. 


Articre II, 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands grants to the Government of 
the United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, in the 
island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and repair station 
for the use of vessels of the United States, and to that end the United States 
may improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other things needful to the 
purpose aforesaid. 


Articre III. 


The present convention shall be ratified and the ratifications exchanged at 
Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
convention in duplicate, and have hereunto affixed their respective seals, 

Done at the city of Washington the 6th day of December, in the year of 
our Lord 1884. 7 ¥ 
Frepx. T. Freuincuuysen. [L. s.] 
Henry A. P. Carrer, [x. s. | 


And whereas the said convention, as amended, has been duly ratified on both 
parts, and the respective ratifications of the same have been exchanged. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States of America, have caused the said convention to be made public 
to the end that the same and every article and clause thereof, as amended, may 
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be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the citizens 
thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this ninth day of November, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States the one hundred and twelfth, 


[sEAL. | Grover CLEVELAND. 
By che President: 
T. F. Bavaro, 


Secretary of State. 


EFFECT OF THE TREATIES; THE PEARL HARBOR CONCESSION. 


With reference to the practical effect of the treaty of 1875 and 
the supplementary convention, and the general policy of the 
United States under them, the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Secre- 
tary of State in President Cleveland’s first Administration, said, in 
an authorized interview published in the Philadelphia Ledger 
February 1, 1897: 


In 1875, Secretary Fish negotiated a treaty with the Hawaiian Islands which 
practically gave them free trade with the United States. It was, on its face, a 
commercial arrangement, but it was a political compact as well. Under its 
operation, with our tariff duties upon the sugar exports of other countries, it 
gave a great stimulus to the Hawaiian sugar trade. A direct benefit was thus 
conferred upon the Islands which made a return for exclusive privileges ceded to 
this country. 

The concessions were very important. Article IV of the treaty provides: 
“Tt is agreed on the part of His Hawaiian Majesty that, so long as this treaty 
shall remain in force, he will not lease or otherwise dispose of or create any 
lien upon any port, harbor, or other territory in his dominions, or grant any 
special privilege or rights of use therein to any other Power, State or Govern- 
ment, nor make any treaty by which any other‘nation shall obtain the same 
privileges relative to the admission of any articles free of duty hereby secured 
to the United States.” This treaty was to remain in force for seven years, and 
until terminated by twelve months’ notice by either party. It was continued 
beyond that term by mutual consent, and when I came into office I found that 
Mr. Frelinghuysen had negotiated an extension of the treaty for another seven 
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years. I was greatly impressed with the special advantages which our exclusive 
rights in the islands gave us, and would have preferred to extend the period of 
its duration, so that our commercial interests there would have ample time to 
develop and American control of the islands, in a perfectly natural and legiti- 
mate way, would be assured by the normal growth of mercantile and political 
relations. However, I left the term fixed by Mr. Frelinghuysen unaltered, not 
wishing to jeopardize the acceptance of the treaty by the Senate by any alteza- 
tions. During its consideration by the Senate, Mr. Edmunds inserted a clause 
providing for the cession to us of Pearl Harbor as a coaling station and repair 
depot for naval vessels. 
% x % x * % % 

Nothing has since been done to avail ourselves of the concession. ‘T‘he inser- 
tion of this clause may have aroused the jealousy of Germany and led to the 
subsequent complications in Samoa. The Hawaiian Government took excep- 
tion to it as seeming to imply an invasion of its sovereignty. In a note to the 
Hawaiian minister, Mr. Carter, | explained that the limitation of my official 
powers did not make it competent for me to qualify, expand, or explain the 
amendments engrafted on the Convention by the Senate, but that I could dis- 
cern no subtraction from Hawaiian sovereignty over the harbor. 

The cession of Pearl Harbor had a further effect in eliciting a note from the 
British Minister, Sir Lionel S. Sackville-West, in which he said that England 
and France had, by convention of November 28, 1843, bound themselves to con- 
sider the Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands an independent State, and never to 
take possession, either directly or under the title of a protectorate, or any other 
form, of any part of their territory, and proposed that the United States should 
enter into a similar agreement with England and Germany, by which should be 
guaranteed ‘the neutrality and equal accessibility of the islands and their har- 
bors to the ships of all nations without preference.” 

To this I replied in a note of February 15, 1888: ‘The existing treaties of 
the United States and Hawaii create, as you are aware, special and important 
reciprocities to which the present material prosperity of Hawaii may be said 
to owe its existence, and by one of its articles the cession of any part of 
the Hawaiian territory to any other Government without the consent of the 
United States is inhibited. In view of such existing arrangements, it does not 
seem needful for the United States to join with other Governments in their 
guarantees to secure the neutrality of Hawaiian territory nor to provide for 
that equal accessibility of all nations to those ports which now exists.” 

In other words, I held that there could be no comparison between our rights 
in the Hawaiian Islands, as secured by the treaties of 1875 and 1887, with those 
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of other nations, and I would not consent that the United States should be put 
upon an equality with them. We had the right of veto upon any transfer of 
Hawaiian territory, and consequently upon any diversion of the revenues accru- 
ing from it. We had an interest in Hawaii that no other country could have. 
A political union would logically and naturally follow, in course of time, the 
commercial union and dependence which were thus assured. When King Kala- 
kaua proposed to pledge his revenues to English merchants for a loan, I pro- 
tested on the ground that such action involved a violation of our exclusive 
rights. It was my idea that the policy originating in the Fish treaty of the 
Grant administration in 1875 should be permitted to work out its proper results, 
The obvious course was to wait quietly and patiently and let the islands ail 
up with American planters and American industries until they should be wholly 
identified in business interests and political sympathies with the United States. 
it was simply a matter of waiting until the apple should ripen and fall. 

Unfortunately, nothing was done by Congress in pursuance of this easy, legiti- 
mate, and perfectly feasible process of acquisition. Even the proposition to lay 
a submarine cable to Honolulu was put aside. In his message of December 3, 
1888, Mr. Cleveland strongly recommended this work as a means of strengthen- 
ing the ties of commercial intercourse and increasing our natural influence. ‘In 
the vast field of Oriental commerce now unfolded from our Pacific borders,”’ said. 
he, ‘no feature presents stronger recommendations for Congressional action than 
the establishment of communication by submarine telegraph with Honolulu.” 
In a letter to Mr. Merrill, our Minister to Hawaii, in July, 1887, I said: “The 
vast line of our national territory on the Pacific Coast and its neighborhood to 
the Hawaiian group indicate the recognized predominance of our interests in 
the region of these islands.” The laying of the proposed cable might have been 
effected at less than the cost of a man-ofwar, and would have been of immense 
benefit, as another artery of communication, in bringing the islands closer to us, 
commercially and politically. 


PEARL HARBOR. 


With reference to Pearl Harbor, Hon. John L. Stevens, United 
States Minister to Hawaii, said in a dispatch to Hon. John W. 
Foster, Secretary of State, under date of November 20, 1892: 


The examination of the Hawaiian harbors, and a careful consideration of their 
capabilities of defense, twenty years since, by General Schofield and naval offi- 
cers whose opinions are on record in the, Washington Departments, plainly 
indicate how important these islands and harbors are to the future American 
commerce of the Pacific. Even to a nonexpert, the great value and the easy 
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defensibility of the harbors of Pearl City and of Honolulu are unmistakably 
obvious. Only 6 miles from each other, with narrow entrances backed by a 
continuous wall of mountains, each terminus of this natural barrier reaching to 
the sea, at relatively small expense these harbors can be impregnably fortified 
against all attack by sea and land. ‘The harbor of Honolulu can now be entered 
by ships drawing 30 feet of water. But Pearl Harbor is larger and much pref- 
erable for naval purposes. It is only necessary to deepen the entrance by 
removing the bar of coral formation. ‘This coral obstruction can be removed 
with comparative ease, and the expense would not be large. Opinions of prac- 
tical men here, who have had to do with these coral formations, as well as my 
personal observation, go to show how readily it can be removed by modern 
explosives and the improved mechanical agencies. 

With a large island between it and the sea, a capacious, safe, and beautiful 
harbor is secured for American commerical and military marine just where the 
future greatness and the necessities of the United States imperatively require. 
Only those who have carefully examined the vast resources of the American 
Pacific States, and considered that nearly two-fifths of the immense area of the 
United States, through the transcontinental railways and by rivers and sounds, 
outlet on the Pacific, and have studied the data surely pointing to the vast future 
commerce of this western world, can adequately appreciate the importance of 
these harbors to the American nation, and the necessity of securing them 
against foreign rivals. If we neglect them the present occupants must suffer, 
and their necessities will force them in directions unfriendly to American 


interests, 
s 


GENERAL COURSE OF EVENTS, 1842-1893. 


From the foregoing, it is evident that Hawaii had been drifting 
steadily toward the United States for years when the Revolution 
of January 16 and 17, 1893, broke out, with the resulting aboli- 
tion of the monarchy, the creation of the Republic, and the move- 
ment for annexation to the United States. These phases of the 
political history of the Islands will be dealt with later. Recurring 
to the general course of events from 1842 to January, 1893, we 
find that on the 24th of August, 1842, the French corvette Embus- 
cade, Captain Mallet, arrived at Honolulu, having been sent to 
investigate complaints of the violation of the Laplace Convention, 
chiefly relating to local school matters. Having received a cour- 
teous reply to his demands, he informed the King that Admiral 
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DuPetit Thouars might be expected the next spring to settle 
these matters. 


ENFORCED CESSION TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


The dispatch of an embassy to the United States and Europe 
in July 1842, and the visit of Captain Mallet both served to 
bring to a head the plans of Mr. Charlton, the British consul. 
He suddenly left for London, leaving Alexander Simpson as 
acting consul. In consequence of certain representations, H. B. 
M. frigate Carysford, commanded by Lord George Paulet, was 
ordered to Honolulu, arriving there February 10, 1843. On the 
arrival of the king from Lahaina, Paulet sent him six demands, 
threatening war if they were not acceded to by 4 p. m. of the next 
day. These demands chiefly related to a land claim of Charlton’s, 
and to decisions of the courts in certain civil suits between for- 
eigners. Before the hour set for hostilities had arrived, the king 
acceded to the demands under protest, and appealed to the British 
Government for damages. But a fresh series of demands having 
been _ made, together with claims for damages amounting to 
$80,000, the king decided, by Dr. Judd’s advice, to forestall the 
intended seizure of the Islands by a provisional cession, pending 
an appeal to the justice of the home government. The act of 
cession was carried into effect February 25,1843. The British 
flag took the place of the Hawaiian for five months, and a body 
of native troops was organized and drilled by British officers. 
The country was meanwhile governed by a mixed commission con- 
sisting of Lord George Paulet, Lieutenant Frere, a Mr. Mackay, 
and Dr. Judd. 


RESTORATION OF HAWAIIAN SOVEREIGNTY. 


On being informed of these events, Admiral Thomas, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British naval forces in the Pacific Ocean, 
immediately sailed from Valparaiso for the Islands, arriving at 
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Honolulu July 25, 1843. He immediately issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring in the name of his Government that he did not 
accept of the provisional cession of the Hawaiian Islands, and on 
the 31st restored the national flag with impressive ceremonies. 
His course was fully approved of by the home Government. 
Meanwhile, the Hawaiian embassadors, who had been joined 
by Mr. Marshall, the King’s envoy, had done effective work in 
London and Paris. At their request, the matters in dispute had 
been referred to the law advisers of the Crown, who decided in 
favor of the Hawaiian Government on every point except the 
Charlton land claim. At length, on the 28th of November, 1843, 
the two Governments of France and England issued a joint 
declaration, in which they recognized the independence of the 
Islands, and reciprocally engaged “never to take possession, either 
directly or under the title of a protectorate, or under any other 
form, of any part of the territory of which they are composed.” 
Both the King and his advisers saw that, in order to maintain a 
permanent government, it was necessary to combine both the native 
and foreign elements together in one common organization, and to 
make the King the sovereign, not merely of one race or class, but 
of all. During the next few years, the executive departments of 
the Government and the judiciary were organized by a group of 
men of remarkably high character and ability. During the period 
of 1846-1855, the ancient tenure of land was abolished, and the 
foundation laid of individual property in land. In the first place, 
the King, as feudal suzerain, divided the lands of the Kingdom 
between himself and each one of the chiefs, his feudatories, this 
Partition being recorded in a book called the Mahele Book, or 
Book of Division. After this first partition was closed, out of four 
million acres there remained in the King’s hands about two and a 
half millions. The King then redivided the lands which had been 
surrendered to him, setting apart about a million and a half acres for 
the Government, and reserving for himself, as his private domain, 
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about a million acres, including the best of the lands. The people 
were granted fee-simple titles for their house lots and the lands 
which they actually cultivated for themselves, called Kuleanas, or 
homesteads. 


RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


From 1843 till 1848, the most amicable relations continued 
to exist between France and the Hawaiian Government. But 
this state of things was changed by M. Dillon, the new 
French consul, who reopened old disputes and created new 
grievances. His principal grounds of complaint were the high 
duty on brandy and the alleged partiality shown to the English 
language. On the 12th of August, 1849, the French frigate 
Poursutvante, Admiral De Tromelin, arrived at Honolulu, and 
was joined the next day by the corvette Gassend?. On the 
22d, the admiral sent to the King ten demands, drawn up by 
M. Dillon, allowing the Hawaiian Government three days in 
which to comply with them. As these demands were refused, 
an armed force was landed on the 25th, which took possession 
of the deserted fort, the custom-house and other buildings, and 
the harbor was blockaded for ten days. The fort was dismantled 
and the King’s private yacht confiscated by way of “reprisal,” 
after which the Powrswivante sailed for San Francisco, taking — 
M. Dillon as a passenger. | 

The King immediately sent Dr. Judd as special commissioner 
to France, accompanied by the two nephews of the King, Alex- 
ander, the heir apparent, and Lot Kamehameha. On arriving in 
Paris, they found that M. Dillon had preceded them, and still 
retained the confidence of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
embassy, however, agreed with Lord Palmerston upon the basis of , 
a new treaty with Great Britain. The French corvette Seréeuse | 
arrived at Honolulu December 13, 1850, bringing M. Perrin, 
Commissioner of France, and remained in port three months. 
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M. Perrin presented again the ten demands of his predecessor, 
and resumed his policy of interference with the internal affairs of 
the kingdom. At length, his attitude became so menacing that 
the King and Privy Council passed a proclamation placing the 
Islands provisionally under the protectorate of the United States. 
This action was ratified by the next Legislature. Although it 
was finally declined by the United States, the French demands 
were dropped. 


CONSTITUTION OF 1852. 


A new constitution was adopted in 1852. It wasa very liberal 
one for the times, and has formed the basis of all succeeding con- 
stitutions. The nobles were to be appointed by the Kings for life. 
The representatives, who were to be not less than twenty-four in 
number, were to be elected by universal suffrage. 

Between the years 1850 and 1860, a large part of the govern- 
ment land was sold to the people in small tracts at nominal prices. 
The rapid settlement of California opened a new market for the 
productions of the Islands, and gave a great stimulus to agricul- 
ture. For a time, large profits were made by raising potatoes for 
the California market. Wheat was cultivated in the Makawao 
district, and a steam flouring mill was erected in Honolulu in 
1854. The next year, 463 barrels of Hawaiian flour were exported. 
A coffee plantation was started at Hanalei, Kauai, in 1842, and 
promised well, but was attacked by blight after the severe drought 
of 1851-52. The export of coffee rose to 208,000 pounds in 
1850, but then tell off The export of sugar only reached 500 
tons in 1853. The sugar mills were generally worked by oxen 
or mules, and the molasses drained in the old-fashioned way. 


PROPOSED ANNEXATION IN 1853. ° 


The year 1853 was rendered memorable by a terrible epidemic 
of smallpox, which carried off several thousand people on the 
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Island of Oahu. Durmg that and the following year, there was 
an active agitation in Honolulu in favor of annexation to the 
United States. The King favored it asa refuge from impending 
dangers. The missionaries generally opposed it, fearing that its 
effects would be injurious to the native race. The negotiations 
were carried on between Mr. Gregg, the American Minister, and 
Mr. Wyllie, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a draft of the 
treaty was completed in June, 1854. The representatives of 
France and Great Britain remonstrated with the King against 
it, while the heir apparent was also opposed to it. The negotia- 
tion was still pending when the King suddenly died on the 
15th of December, 1854. His adopted son and heir, Alexander 
Liholiho, was immediately proclaimed King, under the title of 
Kamehameha IV. 


THE HAWAITAN MONARCHY, 1853-1893. 


The reign of Kamehameha IV was uneventful. He was mar- 
tied to Emma Rooke, a chieftainess partly of English descent, 
who, says Professor Alexander, “both by her character and her 
talents was worthy of the position.” By their personal exertions, 
the King and Queen succeeded in raising the funds with which 
to found the “Queen’s Hospital” at Honolulu. Their little son, 
the “Prince of Hawaii,” died in 1862, at 4 years of age, and with 
him expired the hope of the Kamehameha dynasty. During 
the same year, Bishop Staley, accompanied by a staff of clergy- 
men, arrived at Honolulu and commenced the Anglican Mission. 
During the following year, the King was rapidly failing in 
health, and on the 30th of November, 1863, he died, at the early 
age of 29, and was succeeded by his elder brother, Prince Lot 
Kamehameha, as Kamehameha V. The development of the 
country during his reign was nearly at a standstill. The cultiva- 
tion of wheat as well as that of coffee was given up, but the 
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culture of rice was commenced in 1860, and proved to be a great 
success. 

The reign of Kamehameha V was memorable for the change 
of the constitution which he made on his own authority, soon 
after coming to the throne. The right of suffrage was made to 
depend ona small property qualification and on ability to read 
and write. The Nobles and Représentatives were henceforth to 
sit and vote in one chamber. During his reign, the Board of 
Education was constituted, the Bureau of Immigration formed, 
and the Act passed in 1865 to segregate the lepers. A treaty of 
reciprocity with the United States was negotiated, but failed of 
ratification by the Senate. A destructive eruption from Mauna 
Loa took place in 1868, in the District of Kau. The almost 
total destruction of the whaling fleet in the Arctic Sea in 1871 
was a serious blow to the prosperity of the Islands. The King 
died suddenly December 11, 1872, and with him ended the line 
of the Kamehamehas. 

As Kamehameha V died without appointing any successor, 
the choice devolved upon the legislature, which met on the 8th 
of January, 1873, and elected William Lunalilo, cousin of the 
late King. During that year, the proposal to cede or lease Pearl 
Harbor to the United States, in consideration of a treaty of com- 
mercial reciprocity, gave rise to an extensive agitation, which 
intensified the suspicion and race preyudice that already existed. 
The execution of the law for the segregation of lepers helped to 
widen the breach, and the effects were seen in the mutiny of the 
household troops in September, 1873, which had the sympathy 
of the populace. The King’s health was already failing, and on 
the 3d of February, 1874, he died of pulmonary consumption. 
By his will, he left the bulk of his real estate to found a home 
for aged and indigent Hawaiians. 

Again, the legislature was called together to elect a ruler on the 
12th of February, 1874. The two rival candidates were the 
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Queen-Dowager Emma and David Kalakaua, the latter of whom 
was elected King by 39 votes to 6. A large mob, composed 
of Queen Emma’s partisans, surrounded the court-house during 
the election, after which they broke into the building and assaulted 
the members of the Legislature. At the request of the Cabinet, 
a body of marines was landed from the United States ships 
Tuscarora and Portsmouth and another from the British ship Tenedos, 
which dispersed the rioters and guarded the public buildings for a 
week. Kalakaua was sworn in at noon the next day, and duly 
proclaimed King. 

During the next year, negotiations were opened with the United 
States for the treaty of commercial reciprocity heretofore given, 
which was ratified in June, 1875, and finally went into operation 
in September, 1876. The development of the resources of the 
Islands which has resulted from this treaty has surpassed all 
expectation. In connection with it, there has also been a large 
increase of the foreign elements in the population. 

On the 2oth of January, 1881, King Kalakaua set out ona 
tour around the world, accompanied by the late Col. C. H. Judd 
and Mr. W. N. Armstrong. He was received with royal honors 
in Japan, and afterwards visited China, Siam, Johore, and British 
India. After visiting the Khedive of Egypt, the party made the 
tour of Europe, and returned home by way of the United States, 
arriving in Honolulu October 29, 1881. 

Unlike his predecessors, Kalakaua seemed to regard himself as 
merely a king of the native Hawaiians, and foreign residents as 
alien invaders. It also seemed to be his chief aim to change the 
system of government into a personal autocracy. Thus, in July, 
1878, and again in August, 1880, he dismissed the Ministry, with- 
out assigning any reason, immediately after it had been sustained 
by a vote of the Legislature. On the latter occasion, he had to 
give way. The national debt grew from $389,000 in 1880 to 
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$1,936,000 in 1887. At the same time, under the existing law, 
no foreigner could be naturalized without the King’s approval. 

After the legislative session of 1886, the King was virtually 
his own prime minister, and went from one rash act to another, 
until his alleged acceptance of bribes in connection with the 
assignment of an opium license precipitated the revolution of 
1887. Overawed by the unanimity of the movement, and de- 
serted by his followers, the King yielded without a struggle. 
The Constitution which he signed on the 7th of July, 1887, was 
a revision of that of 1864, intended to put an end to mere personal 
government, and to make the executive responsible to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Office-holders were made ineligible to 
seats in the Legislature. The Ministers were henceforth to be 
removable only upon a vote of want of confidence passed by a 
majority of all the elective members of the Legislature. The 
Nobles, instead of being appointed by the King, were to be elected 
for terms of six years, by electors who should be possessed of tax- 
able property worth $3,000, or in receipt of an annual income of 
$600. The opposition’ of the Court and of other adherents of the 
old régime to the reforms of 1887 led to an insurrection headed 
by R. W. Wilcox, on the 30th of July, 1889, which was promptly 
put down, but not without bloodshed. Seven of the rioters were 
killed and a large number wounded. 

In order to recruit his health, the King visited California in 
November, 1890. In spite of the best medical attendance, he 
continued to fail, and breathed his last on the 20th of January, 
1891, in San Francisco. His remains were taken to Honolulu 
in the U.S. S. Charleston, arriving there January 29, 1891. On 
the same day, his sister took the oath to maintain the Constitution, 
and was proclaimed Queen, under the title of Liliuokalani. The 
decision of the Supreme Court, that the term of the last Cabinet 
expired with the King, gave the Queen an opportunity to dictate 
terms in advance to the incoming Cabinet and to secure control of 
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all appointments. The legislative session of 1892 was protracted 
to eight months, chiefly, it is claimed, by her determination to 
retain control of the Executive, as well as to carry through the 
opium and lottery bills. Meanwhile, she had caused a new Con- 
stitution to be drawn up. Objection was raised to it on the 
ground that it would practically have transformed the government 
from a lirhited to an absolute monarchy, besides disfranchising a 
class of citizens who paid two-thirds of the taxes. The attempt 
to put the Constitution into effect precipitated an outbreak. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1893; ANNEXATION TREATY. 


The leaders of the opposition to the Queen organized their 
forces and formed a Provisional Government, which was pro- 
claimed January 17, 1893, from the Government Building. The 
U.S. S. Boston, which had arrived from Hilo on the day of the 
prorogation, landed a force on the 16th to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens in case of disorder or incendiarism. 
By the advice of her Ministers, the Queen resigned under protest 
and decided to appeal to the Government of the United States. 

On the 15th of February, 1893, President Harrison sent a 
message to the United States Senate, submitting a treaty for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. In this message, the Presi- 
dent said: 

The overthrow of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this Gov- 
ernment, but had its origin in what seems to have been a reactionary and revo- 
lutionary policy on the part of Queen Liliuokalani, which put in serious peril 
not only the large and preponderating interests of the United States in the 
islands, but all foreign interests, and, indeed, the decent administration of civil 
affairs and the peace of the islands. 

It is quite evident that the monarchy had become effete and the Queen’s 
government so weak and inadequate as to be the prey of designing and unscru- 
pulous persons. ‘The restoration of Queen Lilinokalani to her throne is unde- 
sirable, if not impossible, and unless actively supported by the United States, 
would be accompanied by serious disaster and the disorganization of ail business 
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interests. The influence and interest of the United States in the islands must 
be increased and not diminished: 

Only two courses are now open—one the establishment of a protectorate by 
the United States, and the other annexation full and complete. I.think the 
latter course, which has been adopted in the treaty, will be highly promotive of 
the best interests of the Hawaiian people, and is the only one that will adequately 
secure the interests of the United States. These interests are not wholly selfish. 
It is essential that none of the other great powers shall secure these islands. 
Such a possession would not consist with our safety and with the peace of the 
world, 

This view of the situation is so apparent and conclusive that no protest has 
been heard from any government against proceedings looking to annexation. 
Every foreign representative at Honolulu promptly acknowledged the provisional 
government, and I think there is a general concurrence in the opinion that the 
deposed queen ought not to be restored. Prompt action upon this treaty is very 
desirable, 

If it meets the approval of the Senate, peace and good order will be secured 
in the islands under existing laws until such time as Congress can provide, by 
legislation, a permanent form of government for the islands. This legislation 
should be, and I do not doubt will be, not only just to the natives and all other 
residents and citizens of the islands, but should be characterized by great libe1- 
ality and a high regard to the rights of all the people and of all foreigners domi- 
ciled there. 


A report to the President, transmitted with his message, from 
Hon. John W. Foster, Secretary of State, thus describes the events 
attending the Revolution: 


The change of government in the Hawaiian Islands, thus chronicled, was 
entirely uhexpected so far as this Government was concerned. It is true that 
for some months past the Hawaiian press and the advices received from the 
diplomatic and consular representatives at Honolulu indicated political uncer- 
tainty, party intrigues, and legislative opposition, but not more so than at many 
times in the past history of the islands, and certainly not suggestive of an over- 
throw of the monarchy through popular resistance to the unconstitutional acts 
of the late sovereign. At no time had Mr. Stevens [Hon. John L. Stevens, 
United States Minister] been instructed with regard to his course in the event 
of a revolutionary uprising. The well-established policy of this Government, 
Maintained on many occasions from its earliest establishment, to hofd relations 
with any de facto government in possession of the effective power of the State 
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and having the acquiescence of the governed, being ample to meet unforeseen 
contingencies, no instructions in this specific sense were indeed necessary; and 
the minister, without explicit instructions, was expected and constrained to use 


his best judgment, in accordance with fundamental precedent, as the emergency 
should arise. 

‘The change was in fact abrupt and unlooked for by the United States minister 
or the naval commander. At a moment of apparent tranquillity, when the 
political excitement and controversy of the immediately preceding three months 
had been to all appearances definitely allayed, and when, as appears from dis- 
patches from the minister and from the commanding officer of the Boston, a set- 
tlement of differences seemed to have been reached, Minister Stevens quitted the 
capital for a brief excursion of ten days to a neighboring island, on the Boston, 
the only naval vessel of the United States at the islands. On returning to Hon- 
olulu on January 14, the crisis was found to be in full vigor and to have already 
reached proportions which made inevitable either the success of Queen Liliuo- 
kalani’s attempt to subvert the constitution by force or the downfall of the 
monarchy. 

On Saturday, the 14th of January, the capital was wholly controlled by the 
royal troops, including a large additional force of over 500 armed men not 
authorized by Hawaiian law. On the same day, the first call to arms in oppo- 
sition to the Queen was issued, and the citizens’ committee of safety was devel- 
oped. During the 14th, 15th, and most of the 16th, the two parties confronted 
each other in angry hostility, with every indication of an armed conflict at any , 
moment. It was not until late in the afternoon of Monday, the 16th, after 
request for protection had been made by many citizens of the United States 
residing in Honolulu, that a force of marines was landed from the Boston, by , 
direction of the minister, and in conformity with the standing instructions which 


for many years have authorized the naval forces of the United States to cooperate 
with the minister for the protection of the lives and property of American citi- | 
zens in case of imminent disorder, ‘The marines, when landed, took no part | 
whatever toward influencing the course of events. Their presence was wholly 
precautionary, and only such disposition was made of them as was calculated to 
subserve the particular end in view. They were distributed that night between 
the legation and the consulate, where they occupied inner courts and a private 
hall rented for their accommodation. Beyond a sentry at the door of each post, 
and the occasional appearance of an officer passing from one post to another, no 
demonstration whatever was made by the landed forces, nor was the uniform 


of the United States visible upon the streets, ‘They thus remained, isolated 
and inconspicuous, until after the success of the Provisional Government and 
the organization of an adequate protective force thereunder. 
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At the time the Provisional Government took possession of the Government 
buildings, no troops or officers of the United States were present or took any 
part whatever in the proceedings. No public recognition was accorded to the 
Provisional Government by the United States minister until after the Queen’s 
abdication and when they were in effective possession of the Government build- 
ings, the archives, the treasury, the barracks, the police station, and all the 
potential machinery of the Government. 

Then, and not until then, when the Provisional Government had obtained 
full de facto control, was the new order of things recognized by the United 
States minister, whose formal letter of recognition was promptly followed by 
like action on the part of the representatives of all foreign governments resident 
on the Hawaiian Islands. There is not the slightest indication that at any 
time prior to such formal recognition, in full accord with the long-established 
tule and invariable precedents of this Government, did the United States minis- 
ter take any part in promoting the change, either by intimidating the Queen or by 
giving assurance of support to the organizers of the Provisional Government. 

The immediate cause of the change is clearly seen to have been the unconsti- 
tutional and intemperate acts of the Queen herself, in attempting to coerce her 
responsible ministers and to annul the existing constitution and replace it arbi- 
trarily by another of her own choice. 

The Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands is, by all usual and 
proper tests, in the sole and supreme possession of power and in control of all 
the resources of the Hawaiian nation, not only through the Queen’s formal sub- 
mission, but through its possession of all the armed forces, arms and ammuni- 
tions, public offices, and administration of law, unopposed by any adherents of 
the late Government. 

On the 1st instant, subsequently to the departure of the Hawaiian special 
commissioners, the United States minister at Honolulu, at the request of the 
Provisional Government, placed the Hawaiian Government under the protec- 
tion of the United States to insure the security of life and property during the 
pending negotiations at Washington, and without interfering with the adminis- 
tration of public affairs by the said Government. An instruction has been sent 
to the minister, commending his action in so far as it lay within the purview 
of standing instructions to the legation and to the naval commanders of 
the United States in Hawaiian waters, and tended to cooperate with the 
administration of affairs by the Provisional Government, but disavowing any 
steps in excess of such instructions whereby the authority and power of the 
United States might appear to have been asserted to the impairment of the 
independent sovereignty of the Hawaiian Government by the assumption of a 
formal protectorate, 
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TEXT OF THE TREATY. ; 


The treaty of annexation submitted to the Senate by President 
Harrison was as follows: 


The United States of America and the Provisional Government of the i 
Hawaiian Islands, in view of the natural dependence of those Islands upon ! 
the United States, of their geographical proximity thereto, of the intimate part | 
taken by citizens of the United States in there implanting the seeds of Christian 
civilization, of the long continuance of their exclusive reciprocal commercial | 
relations whereby their mutual interests have been developed, and the prepon- | 
derant and paramount share thus acquired by the United States and their citi- | 
zens in the productions, industries, and trade of the said Islands, and especially | 
in view of the desire expressed by the said Government of the Hawaiian Islands | 
that those Islands shall be incorporated into the United States as an integral | 
part thereof and under their sovereignty, in order to provide for and assure the 
security and prosperity of the said Islands, the High Contracting Parties have 
determined to accomplish by treaty an object so important to their mutual and 
permanent welfare. 

To this end, the High Contracting Parties have conferred full power and 
authority upon their respectively appointed Plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The President of the United States of America, John W. Foster, Secretary 
of State of the United States; and 

The President of the eerie and Advisory Councils of the Provisional 
Government of the Hawaiian Islands, Lorrin A. Thurston, William R. Castle, 
William C. Wilder, Charles L. Carter, and Joseph Marsden ; 

And the said Plenipotentiaries, after having communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following articles: 


ArticLe I, 


The Government of the Hawaiian Islands hereby cedes, from the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications of this Treaty, absolutely and without reserve to 
the United States forever all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and 
over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, renouncing in favor of the 
United States every sovereign right of which as an independent nation it is now 
possessed; and henceforth said Hawaiian Islands and every island and key there- 
unto appertaining and each and every portion thereof shall become and be an 
integral part of the territory of the United States. 
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Arricre II. 


The Government of the Hawaiian Islands also cedes and transfers to the 
United States the absolute fee and ownership of all public, government, or 
crown lands, public buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, fortifications, military 
or naval equipments, and all other public property of every kind and description 
belonging to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, together with every 
right and appurtenance thereunto appertaining. The existing laws of the 
United States relative to public lands shall not apply to such lands in the 
Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the United States shall enact special 
laws for their management and disposition: Provided, that all revenue from or 
proceeds of the same, except as regards such part thereof as may be used or 
occupied for the civil, military, or naval purposes of the United States, or may 
be assigned to the use of the local Government, shall be used solely for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for educational and other 
public purposes. 


Articie III. 


Until Congress shall otherwise provide, the existing Government and laws of 
the Hawaiian Islands are hereby continued, subject to the paramount authority 
of the United States. The President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint a Commissioner to reside in said Islands who shall 
have the power to veto any act of said Government, and an act disapproved by 
him shall thereupon be void and of no effect unless approved by the President. 

Congress shall, within one year from the exchange of the ratifications of this 
Treaty, enact the necessary legislation to extend to the Hawaiian Islands the 
laws of the United States respecting duties upon imports, the internal revenue, 
commerce and navigation; but until Congress shall otherwise provide, the exist- 
ing commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands both with the United States and 
foreign countries shall continue as regards the commerce of said Islands with the 
rest of the United States and with foreign countries, but this shall not be 
construed as giving to said Islands the power to enter into any new stipulation 
or agreement whatsoever or to have diplomatic intercourse with any foreign 
Government. The Consular representatives of foreign powers now resi- 
dent in the Hawaiian Islands shall be permitted to continue in the exercise of 
their consular functions until they can receive their exequaturs from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
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Arricte IV. 


The further immigration of Chinese laborers into the Hawaiian Islands is 
hereby prohibited until Congress shall otherwise provide. Furthermore, 
Chinese persons of the classes now or hereafter excluded by law from entering 
the United States will not be permitted to come from the Hawaiian Islands to 
other parts of the United States, and if so coming shall be subject to the same 
penalties as if entering from a foreign country. 


Articte V. 


The public debt of the Hawaiian Islands lawfully existing at the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications of this Treaty, including the amounts due to 
depositors in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Banks, is hereby assumed by the 
Government of the United States; but the liability of the United States in 
this regard shall in no case exceed three and one-quarter millions of dollars. 
So long, however, as the existing Government and the present commercial rela- 
tions of the Hawaiian Islands are continued, as hereinbefore provided, said 
Government shall continue to pay the interest on said debt. 


Articte VI. 


The Government of the United States agrees to pay to Liliuokalani, the late 
Queen, within one year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of 
this Treaty the sum of twenty thousand dollars, and annually thereafter a like 
sum of twenty thousand dollars during the term of her natural life, provided 
she in good faith submits to the authority of the Government of the United 
States and the local Government of the Islands. 

And the Government of the United States further agrees to pay to the Prin- 
cess Kaiulani within one year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty the gross sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, provided 
she in good faith submits to the authority of the Government of the United 
States and the local Government of the Islands. 


Articte VII. 


The present Treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one part, and by the Pro- 
visional Government of the Hawaiian Islands on the other, and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged at Honolulu as soon as possible. Such exchange shall 
be made on the part of the United States by the Commissioner hereinbefore pro- 
vided for, and it shall operate as a complete and final conveyance to the United 
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States of all the rights of sovereignty and property herein ceded to them, Within 
one month after such exchange of ratifications, the Provisional Government 
shall furnish said Commissioner with a full and complete schedule of all the pub- 
lic property herein ceded and transferred. s 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the above 
articles and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington this fourteenth day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three. 


Joun W. Fosrer. [szaL. | 
Lorrin A, Tuursron. [szat. | 
Wiiuiam R. Castiz. = [szan.] . 
Wiuiam C. Winper. — [seaz. | 
Cuaries L. Carrer. [sEAL. | 
JosepH Marspen. [sEat, | 


FAILURE OF ATTEMPTED RESTORATION. 


This treaty was withdrawn from the Senate by President Cleve- 
land shortly after his inauguration in 1893, and Hon. James H. 
Blount was sent as Special Commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands 
to ascertain and report upon the facts in connection with the Revo- 
lution. In his annual message to Congress in December, 1893, 
President Cleveland said the report submitted by Mr. Blount 
showed that “the constitutional Government of Hawaii had been 
subverted with the active aid of our representative to that Gov- 
ernment, and through the intimidation caused by the presence of 
an armed naval force of the United States which was landed for 
that purpose at the instance of our minister.” It therefore seemed 
to him “the only honorable course for our Government to pursue 
was to undo the wrong that had been done by those representing 
us, ‘and to restere as far as practicable the status existing at the 
time of our forcible intervention.” 

In a subsequent message, December 18, 1893, President Cleve- 
land submitted the report of Commissioner Blount, and stated 
that an attempt made by Hon. Albert G. Willis, who had been 
sent as United States Minister to Hawaii, to effect the restoration 
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of the monarchy, “upon terms providing for clemency as well as 
justice to all parties concerned,” had failed because those terms 
had not “proved acceptable to the Queen.” The President, there- 
fore, committed the further consideration of the subject “to the 
extended powers and wide discretion of the Congress.” 


THE REPUBLIC OF HAWAII. 


In the following year (June, 1894), a convention was elected, 
which sat in Honolulu and framed a new Constitution for the 
country, and the Republic of Hawaii was formally proclaimed 
July 4, 1894. The President is elected for six years. The 
Legislature consists of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
all members being elected by popular vote. The Senators are 
elected for a term of six years, and voters for Senators must have 
real property worth $1,500, or personal property worth $3,000, or 
an income of not less than $600 per annum. The vote for 
Representatives is based on manhood suffrage. The judiciary 
consists of a Supreme Court, five Circuit Courts in which trials 
by jury are conducted, and District Courts in every district. 
There is an efficient police force in every part of the group. 

All males between the ages of 20 and 60 pay a personal tax of 
$5, viz: Poll tax, $1; road tax, $2; school tax, $2. Land pays 
a tax of 1 per cent on the cash value, and personal property a 
similar rate. Carts pay $2, brakes $3, carriages $5, dogs $1, 
female dogs $3. From the above, it will be seen that the taxes 
are not heavy as compared with other countries; moreover, there 
are no local taxes of any kind. 

The Republic was formally recognized by the, United States 
in a letter from President Cleveland to President Dole dated 
August 7, 1894. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG. 


Ellis Mills, Chargé d’Affaires of the Legation of the United 
States at Honolulu, in a dispatch to the Department of State, 
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dated May 28, 1896, says that there is but one ensign used by the 
Hawaiian Government on all official occasions. He incloses a 
copy of an act in relation thereto, which reads as follows: 


[Act 10.] 
AN ACT to define the proportions of the National Ensign. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Republic of Hawai: 

Section 1. The National Ensign shall consist of eight horizontal stripes 
alternately white, red, and blue, etc., beginning at the top, having a Jack 
cantoned in the dexter chief angle next to the point of suspension. The Jack 
shall consist of a blue field charged with a compound Saltire of alternate 
tinctures white and red, the white having precedence; a narrow edge of white 
borders each red side of the Saltire. A red cross bordered with white is charged 
over all. 

The proportion shall be as follows: 

The fly is twice the hoist. 

The Jack is half the hoist in breadth and seven-sixteenths the fly in length. 

The arms of the red cross with border shall be equal in width to one of the 
horizontal stripes; the white border shall be one-third the width of the red 
cross, 

The arms of the compound Saltire are equal in width to the red cross, the 
tinctures white, red, and the border being in the proportion of 3, 2, 1, 
respectively. 

Section z. This Act shall take effect from and after its publication. 

Approved this 8th day of April, A. D. 1896. : 

Sanrorp B. Dots, 


President of the Republic of Hawaza, 


THE INSURRECTION OF JANUARY, 1895. 


A royalist conspiracy in the fall of 1894 resulted in the insur- 
tection of January 6, 1895, which was promptly suppressed. A 
number of persons, including Ex-Queen Liliuokalani, were arrested 
and imprisoned, but ultimately released. The Ex-Queen left the 
country in 1896 and proceeded to the United States, where she 
has since resided. 


$4 HAWAII. 
COMPLICATION WITH JAPAN. 


For three years, the Republic has maintained itself by its own 
efforts and without serious complications of an international char- 
acter, except a controversy with Japan, growing out of a treaty 
with that country defining the status of Japanese immigrants. 
The questions at issue are to be submitted to arbitration. 


OFFICERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The President of the Republic of Hawaii is Sanford B. Dole. 
The minister representing Hawaii in the United States is Francis 
M. Hatch. The chief officers of the Government of Hawaii are 
the following: 

Executive Councit.—Sanford B. Dole, President of the 
Republic of Hawaii; Henry E. Cooper, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; James A. King, Minister of the Interior; Samuel M. 
Damon, Minister of Finance; William O. Smith, Attorney- 
General. 

Counci, of Srars.—William C. Wilder, Cecil Brown, P. C. 
Jones, J. A. Kennedy, C. Bolte, George W. Smith, John Phillips, 
D. L. Naone, A. G. M. Robertson, E. C. Winston, Mark P. 
Robinson, John Ena, Samuel M. Ka-ne, John Nott, J. P. 


Mendonca. 
Supreme Court.—Hon. A.F. Judd, Chief Justice; Hon. W. 


F. Frear, First Associate Justice; Hon. W. Austin, Whiting, 
Second Associate Justice; Henry Smith, Chief Clerk. 

Crrcurr Jupers—First Circuit: Alfred W. Carter, Antonio 
Perry, Oahu. Second Circuit: J. W. Kalua. Third and Fourth 
Cireuits: S. L. Austin. Fifth Cireuit: J. Hardy. Sitting in 
Honolulu: First Monday in February, May, August, and 
November. 
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Department o¥ Forercn Arratrs—Henry E. Cooper, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; George C. Potter, Secretary; Alexander 
St. M. Mackintosh, Clerk. 

DepaRtMENT OF THE InTERIOR.—James A. King, Minister of 
the Interior; Chief Clerk, John A. Hassinger. 

Curers or Bureaus, Inrerior Deparrment.—Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, W. D. Alexander; Superintendent Public Works, W. E. 
Rowell; Superintendent Waterworks, Andrew Brown; Inspector 
Electric Lights, John Cassidy; Registrar of Conveyances, T. G, 
Thrum; Road Supervisor, Honolulu, W. H. Cummings; Insane 
Asylum, Dr. Geo. H. Herbert. 

Boarp or Fire Commissronrrs.—Andrew Brown, Charles 
Crozier, and J. H. Fisher; James H. Hunt, Chief Engineer, 
H. F. D.; William R. Sims, Secretary. 

Bureau or AcricutturE AND Forerstry.—President, the 
Minister of the Interior; Allan Herbert,*Thomas King, Wray 
Taylor, E. W. Jordan; Joseph Marsden, Commissioner and 
Secretary. 

Department or Finance.—Minister of Finance, Samuel M. 
Damon; Auditor-General, H. Laws; Registrar of Accounts, 
W. G, Ashley; Clerk of Finance Office, E. R. Stackable; Col- 
lector-General of Customs, James B. Castle; Tax Assessor, Oahu, 
Jonathan Shaw; Postmaster-General, J. M. Oat. 

Cusroms Bureau.—Collector-General, James B. Castle; 
Deputy Collector, Frank B. McStocker; Harbor Master, Capt. 
A. Fuller; Port Surveyor, George C. Stratemeyer. 

Department or Artorney-GrneraL.—Attorney-General, Wil- 
liam O. Smith; Deputy Attorney-General, E. P. Dole; Clerk, J. 
M. Kea; Marshal, A. M. Brown. 

Department or Pustic Instrrucrion—Henry E. Cooper, 
Minister of Public Instruction; Commissioners, Prof. William 
Dewitt Alexander, Mrs. Emma Louisa Dillingham, Mr. William 
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A. Bowen, Mrs. Alice Clark Jordan, Mr. H. M. von Holt; H. 5. 
Townsend, Inspector-General of Schools; J. F. Scott, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Schools; C. T. Rodgers, Secretary of De- 
partment. 

Boarp or Immreration.—President, James A. King. Mem- 
bers of Board of Immigration: J. B. Atherton, Joseph Marsden, 
D. B. Smith, James G. Spencer, J. Carden; Secretary, Wray 
Taylor. 

Boarp or Hearra.—President, William O. Smith; Secretary, 
Charles Wilcox; Members: D. Keliipio, C. A. Brown, N. B. 
Emerson, M. D.; F. R. Day, M. D.; C. B. Wood, M. D., and 
T. F. Lansing. Port Physician, Dr. Francis Day; Dispensary, 
Dr. H. W. Howard; Leper Settlement, Dr. R. K. Oliver. 


TREATY OF ANNEXATION, 1897. 


On the 16th of June, 1897, President McKinley sent to the 
Senate of the United States another treaty of annexation, which is 
still under consideration in that body. In his message of trans- 
mission, the President said: 


I transmit herewith to the Senate, in order that, after due consideration, the 
constitutional function of advice and consent may be exercised by that body, 
a treaty for the annexation of the Republic of Hawaii to the United States, 
signed in this capital by the plenipotentiaries of the parties on the 16th of June 
instant, 

For the better understanding of the subject, I transmit, in addition, a report 
of the Secretary of State, briefly reviewing the negotiation which has led to 
this important result. 

The incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands into the body politic of the United 
States is the necessary and fitting sequel to the chain of events which from a 
very early period of our history has controlled the intercourse and prescribed 
the association of the United States and the Hawaiian Islands. The predomi- 
nance of American interests in that neighboring territory was first asserted in 
18z0 by sending to the Islands a representative agent of the United States. It 
found further expression by the signature of a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
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and navigation with the king in 1826—the first international compact negotiated 
by Hawaii. It was signally announced in 1843, when the intervention of the 
United States caused the British Government to disavow the seizure of the Sand- 
wich Islands by a British naval commander, and to recognize them by treaty as 
an independent State, renouncing forever any purpose of annexing the Islands 
or exerting a protectorate over them. In 1851 the cession of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom to the United States was formally offered, and although not then 
accepted, this Government proclaimed its duty to preserve alike the honor and 
dignity of the United States and the safety of the Government of the Hawaiian 
Islands, From this time until the outbreak of the war in 1861, the policy of 
the United States toward Hawaii and of the Hawaiian sovereign toward the 
United States was exemplified by continued negotiations for annexation or for 
a reserved commercial union. The latter alternative was at length accomplished 
by the reciprocity treaty of 1875, the provisions of which were renewed and 
expanded by the convention of 1884, embracing the perpetual cession to the 
United States of the harbor of Pearl River in the Island of Oahu. In 1888 a 
proposal for the joint guaranty of the neutrality of the Hawaiian Islands by 
the United States, Germany, and Great Britain was declined on the announced 
ground that the relation of the United States to the Islands was sufficient for 
the end in view. In brief, from 1820 to 1893, the course of the United States 
toward the Hawaiian Islands has consistently favored their autonomous welfare 
with the exclusion of all foreign influence save our own, to the extent of uphold- 
ing eventual annexation as the necessary outcome of that policy. 

Not only is the union of the Hawaiian territory to the United States no new 
scheme, but it is the inevitable consequence of the relation steadfastly main- 
tained with that mid-Pacific domain for three-quarters of acentury. Its accom- 
plishment, despite successive denials and postponements, has been merely a 
question of time. While its failure in 1893 may not be a cause of congratula- 
tion, it is certainly a proof of the disinterestedness of the United States, the 
delay of four years having abundantly sufficed to establish the right and the 
ability of the Republic of Hawaii to enter, as a sovereign contractant, upon a 
conventional union with the United States, thus realizing a purpose held by the 
Hawaiian people and proclaimed by successive Hawaiian Governments through 
some seventy years of their virtual dependence upon the benevolent protection 
of the United States. Under such circumstances, annexation is not a change; 


it is a consummation, 

The report for the Secretary of State exhibits the character and course of 
the recent negotiation and the features of the treaty itself. The organic and 
administrative details of incorporation are necessarily left to the wisdom of the 
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Congress, and I can not doubt, when the function of the constitutional treaty- 
making power shall have been accomplished, the duty of the National Legis- 
Jature in the case will be performed with the largest regard for the interests of 
this rich insular domain and for the welfare of the inhabitants thereof. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


The Present: 

The undersigned, Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent, for submission to the Senate, should it be deemed for the public interest 
so to do, a treaty signed in the city of Washington, on the 16th instant, by the 
undersigned, and by the fully empowered representative of the Republic of 
Hawaii, whereby the islands constituting the said Republic and all their depend- 
encies are fully and absolutely ceded to the United States of America forever. 

It does not seem necessary to the present purpose of the undersigned to 
review the incident of 1893, when a similar treaty of cession was signed on 
February 14, and submitted to the Senate, being subsequently withdrawn by the 
President on the gth of March following. ‘The negotiation which has culmi- 
nated in the treaty now submitted has not been a mere resumption of the 
negotiation of 1893, but was initiated and has been conducted upon independ- 
ent lines. ‘Then an abrupt revolutionary movement had brought about the 
dethronement of the late queen and set up instead of the theretofore titular 
monarchy a provisional government for the control and management of public 
affairs and the protection of the public peace, such government to exist only 
until terms of union with the United States should have been negotiated and 
agreed upon, Thus self-constituted, its promoters claimed for it only a de facto 
existence until the purpose of annexation in which it took rise should be accom- 
plished. As time passed and the plan of union with the United States became 
an uncertain contingency, the organization of the Hawaiian commonwealth 
underwent necessary changes. ‘The temporary character of its first Government 
gave place to a permanent scheme under a constitution framed by the representa- 
tives of the electors of the Islands, administration by an executive council not 
chosen by suffrage, but self-appointed, was succeeded by an elective and parlia- 
mentary régime, and the ability of the new Government to hold—as the Republic 
of Hawaii—an independent place in the family of sovereign States, preserving 
order at home and fulfilling international obligations abroad, has been put to the 
proof. Recognized by the powers of the earth, sending and receiving envoys, 
enforcing respect for the law, and maintaining peace within its island borders, 
Hawaii sends to the United States, not a commission representing a successful 
revolution, but the accredited plenipotentiary of a constituted and firmly estab- 
lished sovereign State. However sufficient may have been the authority of the 
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commissioners with whom the United States Government treated in 1893, and 
however satisfied the President may then have been of their power to offer the 
domain of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, the fact remains that 
what they then tendered was a territory rather than an established Government, 
a country whose administration had been cast down by a bloodless but complete 
revolution and a community in a state of political transition. 

Now, however, the Republic of Hawaii approaches the United States as an 
equal, and points for its authority to that provision of article 32 of the consti- 
tution, promulgated July 24, 1894, whereby— 

“The President, with the approval of the cabinet, is hereby expressly author- 
ized and empowered to make a treaty of political or commercial union between 
the Republic of Hawaii and the United States of America, subject to the ratifi- 
cation of the Senate.” 

The present negotiation is, therefore, as has been said, not a mere renewal of 
the tender of Hawaiian territory made in 1893, but has responded to the pur- 
pose declared in the Hawaiian constitution, and the conferences of the pleni- 
potentiaries have been directed to weighing the advantages of the political and 
the commercial union alternatively proposed, and relatively considering the 
scope and extent thereof. It soon appeared to the negotiators that a purely 
commercial union on the lines of the German Zollverein could not satisfy the 
problems of administration in Hawaii and of the political association between 
the islands and the United States. Such a commercial union would on the one 
hand deprive the Hawaiian Government of its chief source of revenue from 
customs duties by placing its territory in a relation of free exchange with the 
territory of the United States, its main market of purchase and supply, while. 
on the other hand it would entail upon Hawaii the maintenance of an internal- 
revenue system on a par with that of the United States, or else involve the 
organization of a corresponding branch of our revenue service within a foreign 
jurisdiction. We have had with Hawaii since 1875 a treaty of commercial 
union, which practically assimilates the two territories with regard to many of 
their most important productions, and excludes other nations from enjoyment 
of its privileges, yet, although that*treaty has outlived other less favored reci- 
Procity schemes, its permanency has at times been gravely imperiled. Under 
such circumstances, to enter upon the radical experiment of a complete com- 
mercial union between Hawaii and the United States as independently sovereign, 
Without assurance of permanency and with perpetual subjection to the vicissi- 
tudes of public sentiment in the two countries, was not to be thought of. 

Turning, then, to the various practical forms of political union, the several 
Phases of a protectorate, an offensive and defensive alliance, and a national 
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guarantee were passed in review. In all of these the independence of the sub- 
ordinated state is the distinguishing feature, and with it the assumption by the 
paramount state of responsibility without domain. The disparity of the rela- 
tive interests and the distance separating the two countries could not fail to” 
render any form of protective association either unduly burdensome or illusory 
in its benefits, so far as the protecting state is concerned, while any attempt to| 
counteract this by tributary dependence or a measure of suzerain control would, 
be a retrograde movement toward a feudal or colonial establishment alike inex-| 
pedient and incompatible with our national policy. : 

There remained, therefore, the annexation of the Islands and their complete 
absorption into the political system of the United States as the only solution 
satisfying all the given conditions and promising permanency and mutual benefit. | 
The present treaty has been framed on that basis, thus substantially reverting 
to the original proposal of 1893, and necessarily adopting many of the features 
of that arrangement. As to most of these, the negotiators have been con- 
strained and limited by the constitutional powers of the Government of the 
United States. As in previous instances when the United States has acquired 
territory by treaty, it has been necessary to reserve all the organic provisions 
for the action of Congress. If this was requisite in the case of the transfer to 
the United States of a part of the domain of a titular sovereign, as in the cession 
of Louisiana by France, of Florida by Spain, or of Alaska by Russia, it is the 
more requisite when the act is not cession, but union, involving the complete 
incorporation of an alien sovereignty into the body politic of the United States. 
For this the only precedent of our political history is found in the uncompleted 
treaty concluded during President Grant’s Administration, November 29, 1869, 
for the annexation of the Dominican Republic to the United States. Following 
that example, the treaty now signed by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and the Republic of Hawaii reserves to the Congress of the United States 
the determination of all questions affecting the form of government of the 
annexed territory, the citizenship and elective franchise of its inhabitants, and 
the manner in which the laws of the United States are to be extended to the 


Islands. 

In order that this independence of the Congress shall be complete and unques- 
tionable, and pursuant to the recognized doctrine of public law that treaties 
expire with the independent life of the contracting State, there has been intro- 
duced, out of abundant caution, an express proviso for the determination of all 
treaties heretofore concluded by Hawaii with foreign nations and the extension 
to the Islands of the treaties of the United States. This leaves Congress free 
to deal with such especial regulation of the contract-labor system of the Islands 
as circumstances may require. ‘There being no general provision of existing 
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statutes to prescribe the form of government for newly incorporated territory, 
it was necessary to stipulate, as in the Dominican precedent, for continuing the 
existing machinery of government and laws in the Hawaiian Islands until pro- 
vision shall be made by law for the government, as a Territory of the United | 
States, of the domain thus incorporated into the Union; but, having in view 
the peculiar status created in Hawaii by laws enacted in execution of treaties 
heretofore concluded between Hawaii and other countries, only such Hawaiian 
laws are thus provisionally continued as shall not be incompatible with the Con- 
stitution or the laws of the United States or’with the provisions of this treaty. 
It will be noticed that express stipulation is made prohibiting the coming of 
Chinese laborers from the Hawaiian Islands to any other part of our national 
territory. This provision was proper and necessary, in view of the Chinese 
exclusion acts, and it behooved the negotiators to see to it that this treaty, 
which in turn is to become, in due constitutional course, a supreme law of the 
land, shall not alter or amend existing law in this most important regard. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Joun SHERMAN, 


DepartMENT oF Strate, 


Washington, fune 15, 1896. 
TEXT OF THE TREATY. 


The United States of America and the Republic of Hawaii, in view of the 
natural dependence of the Hawaiian Islands upon the United States, of their 
geographical proximity thereto, of the preponderant share acquired by the 
United States and its citizens in the industries and trade of said Islands, and of 
the expressed desire of the Government of the Republic of Hawaii that those 
Islands should be incorporated into the United States as an integral part thereof 
and under its sovereignty, have determined to accomplish by treaty an object 
80 important to their mutual and permanent welfare. 

To this end, the High Contracting Parties have conferred full powers and 
authority upon their respectively appointed Plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The President of the United States: John Sherman, Secretary of State of 
the United States. 

The President of the Republic of Hawaii: Francis March Hatch, Lorrin A. 
Thurston, and William A. Kinney. 


Arrticte I, : 


The Republic of Hawaii hereby cedes absolutely and without reserve to the 
United States of America all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and 
over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies; and it is agreed that all the 
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territory of and appertaining to the Republic of Hawaii is hereby annexed to 
the United States of America under the name of the Territory of Hawaii. 


Arricre II. 


The Republic of Hawaii also cedes and hereby transfers to the United States 
the absolute fee and ownership of all public, government, or crown lands, public 
buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipments, and all other public 
property of every kind and description belonging to the Government of the 
Hawaiian Islands, together with every right and appurtenance thereunto apper- 
taining. 

The existing laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not 
apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands; but the Congress of the United 
States shall enact special laws for their management and disposition: Provided, 
That all revenue from or proceeds of the same, except as regards such part 
thereof as may be used or occupied for the civil, military, or naval purposes of 
the United States, or may be assigned for the use of the local government, shall 
be used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for 
educational and other public purposes. 


Articze IIT. 


Until Congress shall provide for the government of such Islands all the civil, 
judicial and military powers exercised by the officers of the existing government 
in said Islands, shall be vested in such person or persons and shall be exercised 
in such manner as the President of the United States shall direct; and the Presi- 
dent shall have power to remove said officers and fill the vacancies so occasioned. 

The existing treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign nations shall forth- 
with cease and determine, being replaced by such treaties as may exist, or as 
may be hereafter concluded between the United States and such foreign nations. 
The municipal legislation of the Hawaiian Islands, not enacted for the fulfilment 
of the treaties so extinguished, and not inconsistent with this treaty nor con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States, nor to any existing treaty of the 
United States, shall remain in force until the Congress of the United States shall 
otherwise determine. 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States customs laws 
and regulations to the Hawaiian Islands, the existing customs relations of the 
Hawaiian Islands with the United States and other countries shall remain 
unchanged. 

Arricte IV. 

The public debt of the Republic of Hawaii, lawfully existing at the date of 

the exchange of the ratifications of this Treaty, including the amounts due to 
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depositors in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, is hereby assumed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; but the liability of the United States in this 
regard shall in no case exceed $4,000,000. So long, however, as the existing 
Government and the present commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are . 
continued, as hereinbefore provided, said Government shall continue to pay the 
interest on said debt. 


- ARTICLE V. 


There shall be no further immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian Islands, 
except upon such conditions as are now or may hereafter be allowed by the 
laws of the United States, and no Chinese, by reason of anything herein con- 
tained, shall be allowed to enter the United States from the Hawaiian Islands. 


Arricie VI. 


The President shall appoint five commissioners, at least two of whom shall 
be residents of the Hawaiian Islands, who shall, as soon as reasonably practica- 
ble, recommend to Congress such legislation concerning the Territory of Hawaii 
as they shall deem necessary or proper. 


Arricte VII. 


This treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one part; and by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Hawaii, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, in accordance with the Constitution of the said Republic, on the other; 
and the ratifications hereof shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the above 
articles and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Washington, this sixteenth day of June, one 
thousand cight hundred and ninety-seven. 


Joun SHEeRman. [sEAL. | 
Francis Marcu Harcu. [skat. ] 
Lorrain A. TxHurston. [seat. | 
Wuuiam A. Kinney. [szat. | 


Protest was made by the Government of Japan against the 
conclusion of the treaty on the ground that it affected Japanese 
interests and treaty rights in Hawaii. 


HI. 


Area and Population. 


For practical purposes, there are eight Islands in the Hawaiian 
group. The others are mere rocks, of no value at present. These 
eight Islands, beginning from the northwest, are named Niihau, 
Kauai, Oahu, Molokai, Lanai, Kahoolawe, Maui, and Hawaii. 
The areas of the Islands are: 


Square miles, 


Nithat ass eal Mana ee iit Pas et a baie Gants Mac aeaante Bouton Caarenee 97 
Kaial: iia sercepid See ataaeendessy se ee ate nod ean eee net eese ae dene eee 590 
Oahu e555-a 8d fois Taos eles Hee haere aeeeree a aleiene eheeg SNe Ge Dara edi OWS SGM ETO 600 
Molo abiiricsie oo bicch ee hiceeeg dk Se eh Gee ysl Gae ele dda cea mnd eas gece hae aensat 270 
Mania, c ire esi yes sa terw-a ero heaie Soveinsa ¥ AMO Lee oaneie, Loree basa phate dialdiony GabeiNS see a arta ds 760 
TATA ess actin sors 6e rhc eihae hw Se ek arse wid hee cis Ma Eee Weibel Seater aaa 150 
Kahoolawee .2 icici ciate otic locks cae ds Ss edits wand aieee wp alec a aeale Seer s ib. ot Mee Ais 63 
TA Wail’ osivie o. oe ose cale Sais She ae Shvecae been eate a Mogae HG Settee Ab eae bund ge aiaeeles 4, 210 

DOta] is Fe eee Beaisiate, Seats arene oats gins eh tevesas ean eua parson ne w/t ace Sdcorgea tong Syne 6, 740 


As compared with States of the Union, the total area of the 
group approximates most nearly to that of the State of New 
Jersey—7,185 square miles. It is more than three times that of 
Delaware—2,050 square miles. 

The Islands that interest an intending immigrant are Hawaii, 
Maui, Oahu, and Kauai. It is on these Islands that coffee, fruits, 
potatoes, corn, and vegetables can be raised by the small investor, 
and land can be obtained on reasonable terms. 

The Island of Hawaii is the largest in the group, and presents 
great varieties of soil and climate. The windward side, which 
includes the districts of North Kohala, Hamakua,’ Hilo, and 
Puna, is copiously watered by rains, and in the Hilo district, the 
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streams rush impetuously down every gulch or ravine. The lee- 
ward side of the Island, including South Kohala, North and South 
Kona, and Kau, is not exposed to such strong rains, but an ample 
supply of water falls in the rain belt. The Kona district has given 
the coffee product a name in the markets of the world. On this 
Island are now situated numerous sugar plantations. Coffee 
employs the industry of several hundred owners, ranging from the 
man with 200,000 trees to one who has only an acre or so. There 
are thousands of acres at present uncultivated and only awaiting 
the enterprise of the temperate zone to develop them. 

Maui is also a very fine Island. Besides its sugar plantations, 
it has numerous coffee lands, especially in the eastern part, which 
are just now being opened up. The western slopes of Haleakala, 
the main mountain of Maui, are covered with small farms, where 
are raised potatoes, corn, beans, and pigs. Again, here, thousands 
of acres are lying fallow. 


THE CITY OF HONOLULU. 


On Oahu is the capital, Honolulu. It is a city numbering 
30,000 inhabitants, and is pleasantly situated on the south side of 
the Island. The city extends a considerable distance up Nuuanu 
Valley, and has wings extending northwest and southeast. Except 
in the business blocks, every house stands in its own garden, and 
some of the houses are very handsome. 

The city is lighted with electric light, there is a complete tele- 
phone system, and tram cars run at short intervals along the prin- 
cipal streets and continue out to a sea-bathing resort and public 
park, 4 miles from the city. There are numerous stores where 
all kinds of goods can be obtained. The public buildings are 
attractive and commodious. There are numerous churches, 
schools, a public library of over 10,000 volumes, Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, Masocic Temple, Odd Fellows’ Halland Theater. There is 
frequent steam communication with San Francisco, once a month 
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with Victoria (British Columbia), and twice a month with New 
Zealand and the Australian Colonies. Steamers also connect 
Honolulu with China and Japan. There are three evening daily 
papers published in English, one daily morning paper, and two 
weeklies. Besides these, there are papers published in the 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Japanese, and Chinese languages, and also 
monthly magazines in various tongues. 

The Island of Oahu presents excellent opportunities for the 
investor. Many acres of land remain undeveloped among its 
fertile valleys, the energies of the population having been devoted 
to the development of the sugar lands on the larger Islands. A 
line of railroad has been constructed which at present runs along 
the coast to a distance of 30 miles from the city. It is pro- 
posed to continue this line completely around the Island. This 
railroad opens up rich coffee and farming lands and affords ready 
means of transport for the produce and an expeditious method for 
obtaining the necessary supplies, etc., from the capital. 

Kauai is called the “Garden Island,” it is so well watered and 
so luxuriant in vegetation. The Island is at present largely 
devoted to the cultivation of sugar. Rice also cuts a consid- 
erable figure in the agricultural production of Kauai. That it 
can produce coffee is undoubted, but there is a timidity about 
embarking in the industry, because, some forty years ago, the 
experiment of a coffee plantation was tried, and, owing to mis- 
judgment of location and soil, failed. Since then, the cultivation. 
of coffee has come to be more thoroughly understood, and there 
is no doubt that quantities of land suitable for such cultivation 
may be profitably utilized. 


CENSUS OF 1897. 


United States Consul General Mills, of Honolulu, under date 
of February 8, 1897, transmitted to the Department of State the 
official figures showing the result of the census of the Hawaiian 
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Islands, which had just been completed. ‘The Hawaiians head the 
list with a total of 31,019. The Japanese colonization comes 
next, with the Chinese a close third. The official table, as pre- 
pared at the census office, 1s: 


Nationality Males Females Total 

Hawaiian 16, 399 14 620 31, Og 
Part Hawauan 4, 249 4, 236 8, 485 
American I, 975 I, I11 3, 086 
British I, 406 844 2,250 
German 866 566 I, 432 
French 56 45 IOL 
Norwegian 216 162 378 
Portuguese 8, 202 6, 989 I5, 191 
Japanese 1g, 212 5,195 24, 407 
Chinese 19g 167 2,449 21, 616 
South Sea Islanders 321 134 455 
Other nationalities 448 152 600 

Total 72, 517 36, 503 10g, 020 

! 


IV. 
Topography and Climate: 


The Hawaiian Islands are of volcanic formation, and there are 
two active volcanoes on Hawaii—Kilauea and Mauna Loa. The 
altitude of Mauna Kea, the highest point on Hawaii, is 13,805 
feet. The mountains on other Islands range from 4,000 to 5,000 
feet. The topography is broken and diversified, with many valleys 
and streams. The mountain sides abound in forests, containing 
an abundance of ship timber and many ornamental woods. 
Among the minerals that have been noticed are sulphur, pyrites, 
common salt, sal ammoniac, limonite, quartz, augite, chrysolite, 
gamet, labradorite, feldspar, gypsum, soda alum, copperas, glauber 
salt, niter, and calcite. 

“In the Hawaiian Islands,” says the pamphlet of the Hawaiian 
Government heretofore mentioned, “Americans and Europeans 
can and do work in the open air at all seasons of the year, as they 
can not in countries lying in the same latitudes elsewhere. To 
note an instance, Calcutta lies a little to the ‘north of the latitude 
of Kauai, our most northerly Island, and in Calcutta, the Amer- 
ican and European can only work with his brain; hard physical 
labor he can not do and live. On the Hawaiian Islands, he can 
work and thrive.” 

The rainfall varies, being greater on the windward side of the 
Islands, and increasing up to a certain elevation. Thus, at Olaa, 
on the Island of Hawaii, windward side and elevation of about 


2,000 feet, the rainfall from July 1, 1894, to June 30, 1895, was . 
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176.82 inches, while at Kailua, on the leeward side, at a low 
level, it was only $1.21 inches during the same period. 

The temperature also varies according to elevation and position. 
On the Island of Hawaii, one can get any climate from the héat 
of summer to actual winter at the summits of the two great 
mountains. A meteorological record, kept carefully for a period 
of twelve years, gives 89° as the highest and 54° as the lowest 
temperature recorded, or a mean temperature of 71° 30’ for the 
year. A case of sunstroke has never been known. People take 
‘no special precautions against the sun, wearing straw and soft felt 
hats similar to those worn in the United States during the summer 
months. 

The prevailing winds are the northeast trades. These blow 
for about nine months of the year. The remainder of the period, 
the winds are variable and chiefly from the south. The Islands are 
outside the cyclone belt, and severe storms accompanied by thun- 
der and lightning are of rare occurrence. 

The Islands possess a healthful climate. There are no virulent 
fevers such as are encountered on the coast of Africa or in the West 
India Islands. Epidemics seldom visit the Islands, and when they 
do they are generally light. A careful system of quarantine guards 
the Islands now from epidemics from abroad. 


V. 


Agricultural Resources. 


The pamphlet entitled “The Republic of Hawaii,” issued by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs of the Islands in 1896, gives 
a full account of the agricultural resources of the country, with 
interesting details as to the coffee industry, from which the follow- 
ing matter is extracted. The main stay of the Islands, it says, 
has, for the last thirty-five years, been the sugar industry. From 
this source, a large amount of wealth has been accumulated. But 
the sugar industry requires large capital for expensive machinery, 
and has never proved remunerative to small investors. An 
attempt has been made at profit-sharing, and has met with some 
success, the small farmer cultivating and the capitalist grinding at 
a central mill. Of late years, moreover, the small farmer has 
been steadily developing in the Hawaiian Islands, and attention 
has been given to other products than sugar. 

Rice, neither the European nor the American can cultivate as 
laborers. It requires working in marshy land, and though on 
the Islands it yields two crops a year, none but the Chinaman 
can raise it successfully. A dry-land or mountain rice has been 
introduced. 

The main staple, after sugar and rice, is coffee. Of this, hun- 
dreds of thousands of trees have been planted out within the last 
five years. This is essentially the crop of the future, and bids fair 
to become as important a staple as sugar. Coffee does not require 
the amount of capital that sugar does, and it can be worked 
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remuneratively upon a small area. It is estimated that, at the end 
of the fourth year, the return from a 7§-acre coffee plantation will 
much more than pay the running expenses, while from that time 
on, a return of from eight to ten thousand dollars per annum may 
be realized. 

Fruits can also be cultivated to advantage. At present, the 
banana trade of the Islands amounts to over 100,000 bunches per 
annum, valued at over $100,000, and the quantity might be very 
easily quadrupled. The banana industry may be regarded as in 
its infancy. The export of the fruit is only from the Island of 
Oahu, but there are thousands of acres on the other Islands of the 
group which could be profitably used for this cultivation and for 
nothing else. The whole question of the banana industry hinges 
on the market. At present, the market is limited. 

Limes and oranges can be cultivated and the fruit can be easily 
packed for export; at present, the production does not meet the 
local market. The fruits can be raised to perfection. The 
Hawaiian orange has a fine flavor, and the Hawaiian lime is of 
superior quality. In the uplands of Hawaii and Maui, potatoes 
are raised. Their quality is good. Corn is also raised. In these 
industries, many Portuguese, Norwegians, and others have em- 
barked. Both these products find an ample local market. The 
corn is used largely for feed on the plantations. The corn is 
ground with the cob, and makes an excellent feed for working 
cattle, horses, and mules. 

In the uplands, where the climate is temperate, as at Waimea, 
Hawaii, vegetables of all kinds can be raised; excellent cauli- 
flowers, cabbages, and every product of the temperate zone can be 
gtown to perfection 

Cattle raising in so small a place as the Hawaiian Islands does 
not present great opportunities except for local consumption. 
Pigs are profitable to the small farmer. In the Kula district of 
Maui, pigs are fattened upon the corn and potatoes raised in the 
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district. The price of pork, dressed, is 25 cents per pound in 
Honolulu and about 15 cents per pound in the outside districts. 
The Chinese, of whom there are some 20,000 resident on the 
various Islands, are extremely fond of pork, so that there is a 
large local market, which has to be supplemented by importations 
from California. 

Attention has lately been given to fiber plants, for which there 
are many suitable locations. Ramie grows luxuriantly, but the 
lack of proper decorticating and cleaning machinery has pre- 
vented any advance in this cultivation. 

Sisal hemp and sanseveira have been experimented with, but 
without any distinct influence upon the trade output. 

The cultivation of pineapples is a growing industry. In 1895, 
pines were exported from the Islands to San Francisco to the 
value of nearly $9,000. This has grown up in the last halt 
dozen years. ‘here is every reason to think that canning pine- 
apples for the Coast and other markets can be made profitable. 

The guava, which grows wild, can also be put to profit for the 
manufacture of guava jelly. It has never been entered upon on 
a large scale, but to the thrifty farmer it would add a convenient 
addition to his income, just as the juice of the maple adds an 
increase to the farmer of the Eastern States. Well-made guava 
jelly will find a market anywhere. In England, it is regarded as 
a great delicacy, being imported from the West India Islands. 
Besides the guava, there are other fruits which can be put up to 
commercial profit, notably the poha or Cape gooseberry (Physales 
Edulis). This has been successfully made into jams and jelly, 
which command an extensive local sale and should find their 
way into larger markets. 

In fact, outside the great industries of sugar, coffee, and rice, 
there is a good field for many minor industries which can be 
carried on with profit. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, a simple life can be lived, and enter- 
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ing gradually upon the coffee industry, a good competence can 
be obtained long before such could be realized by the agricul- 
turist in less-favored countries. However, it is useless to come 
to the Islands without the necessary capital to develop the land 
that can be obtained. Between arriving and the time that the 
crops begin to give returns, there is a period where the living 
must be close, and cash must be paid out for the necessary 
improvements. 


THE COFFEE INDUSTRY. 


A separate chapter of the pamphlet, “The Hawaiian Islands,” 
is devoted to the coffee industry. There is no finer coffee in the 
world, it is asserted, than that of the Hawaiian Islands. It requires 
care and does not produce a crop until the third year, but it 
remains till the fifth year to make a proper realization upon the 
investment. In the Hawaiian Islands, coffee grows best between 
500 and 2,600 feet above the sea level, though there are cases in 
which it has done well close to the sea. It requires a loose, porous 
soil, and does not thrive well in heavy clayey ground which holds 
much water. Of such heavy land, there is very little in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The soil is generally very porous. 

It is very evident that coffee will thrive and give good results 
in varying conditions of soil and degrees of heat. In these 
Islands, it grows and produces from very nearly at the sea level to 
the elevation of 2,600 feet. The highest elevation of bearing 
coffee, known in the Islands, is 25 miles from the town of Hilo 
and in the celebrated Olaa district. 

With such a range, it is evident that, in a tropical climate, the 
cultivation of coffee presents greater opportunities for an investor 
than other tropical products. or years, it was thought that coffee 
would only grow to advantage in the Kona district of Hawaii. 
Practical experiment has shown that it can be grown with success 
in almost any part of the Islands. 
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The opening up of the Olaa portion of the Puna district, by a; 
well macadamized road leading from Hilo to the Volcano, may 
be regarded as the commencement of the coffee industry on a large 
scale on the Hawaiian Islands. There are now over fifty planta- 
tions where six years ago there was nothing but tangled and dense | 
forest. The Olaa land is Government property and can be' 
acquired under the land law. There are still 10,000 acres not; 
taken up. The location is very desirable, as there is direct com- 
munication with Hilo by an excellent road and the crop can be 
readily taken to the shipping point. Indeed, it can not be long 
before a railroad will be built; when this takes place, a far larger, 
extent of land will be available for coffee growing in this section 
of the country. The soil in the Olaa district is deep and wonder- 
fully prolific. 

Other portions of Puna also present many fertile lands, and 
coffee plantations in those parts are coming to the front showing 
excellent results. A considerable number, of investors have 
opened up coffee plantations in them, all of which are doing 
excellently. These plantations are, many of them, carried on out 
of the savings made by workers in Honolulu, who are thus pre-: 
paring for themselves a provision for their early middle age. On 
the island of Hawaii are the great coffee districts of Olaa, Puna, 
Kona, and Hamakua, in each of which thriving coffee plantations 
are established, while tens of thousands of acres of the very finest 
lands are yet undisturbed. Government lands in these districts 
are being opened up for settlement as fast as circumstances will 
permit. 

On the Island of Maui, there is a large area of splendid coffee 
lands. The extensive land of Keanae belonging to the Govern- 
ment will be opened for settlement as soon as the preliminary 
work of surveying is completed. On the Island of Molokai, the 
industry is making progress, and there are several plantations, 
along the leeward valleys. So also on the Island of Oahu, there 
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is much good coffee land, which is being experimented upon, and 
considerable capital invested in the undertaking. 

As the case now stands for the investor, land can be obtained 
for coffee growing in Island of Hawaii: North and South Kona, 
Hilo, Puna, including Olaa, Hamakua. Island of Maui: 
Keanae, Nahiku, Lahaina, Kaupo. Island of Molokai; Island 
of Oahu; Island of Kauai. 

In addition to the large tracts of Government lands on Hawaii 
and Maui, there are many fine tracts of first-class coffee lands 
owned or controlled by private parties. It is the policy of the 
Government to encourage the settlement of its lands by small 
farmers. Hence, the amount of land granted to one party or that 
one party can take up, while amply sufficient to enable one person 
or family, with honest endeavor, to acquire an independence, is 
not large enough to offer inducements for the employment of 
large amounts of capital. 

That areas of land for the establishment of large coffee plan- 
tations can be acquired is reasonably certain, as large owners are 
evincing a disposition to sell and lease their lands. There is no 
agricultural investment that offers better opportunities for the profit- 
able employment of capital than a well-managed coffee estate. 

{n another chapter of the pamphlet, full details are given as to 
methods of cultivating the coffee tree in Hawaii, together with esti- 
Mates of expenses and profits. 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES. 


Under the above heading, the Hawaiian pamphlet describes 
the crops that may be grown by the coffee planter while waiting 
for his coffee trees to mature. The soil and climate of the 
Hawaiian Islands, says the pamphlet, will grow almost anything 
that grows in any other country. All Northern fruits can be 
sown if one will only go high enough on the mountain slopes 
of Maui and Hawaii; but the coffee planter must confine himself 
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to such things as will thrive in the vicinity in which his cof: 
trees are planted. Almost all kinds of vegetables will grow J 
profusion. Green and sweet corn, potatoes (Irish and sweet), c F 
bages, tomatoes, beans, lettuce, radishes, and many other kinds | 
vegetables, all of the finest quality and in the greatest profusi { 
can be had every day in the year. Strawberries and raspberr 
can also be had all the year round. ; 
In addition to oranges and limes, many fruits peculiar to tro 
ical and semitropical climates grow well and flourish in the; 
Islands. Among the more important is the Avocado Pej 
(Persea Gratissima), commonly called the Alligator Pear. Ti 
j 


tree grows well and bears fruit, of splendid quality, in from thr 
to five years from seed. The fruit is much esteemed. A smi 
quantity of the fruit is shipped to California; what reaches the 
in good condition is quickly bought at high prices. It can on, 
be carried safely in cold storage, and this is very expensive freigt 
A native peach does well, and will bear fruit in two years fra 
seed. The fruit is much smaller than the American peach, whid, 
by the way, does not do well on elevations below 4,000 feet, b 
is very sweet and juicy and makes excellent preserves and pit, 
This peach could, perhaps, in a few years, be improved so as\ 
rival peaches of any other country. The Mango (Mangifé 
Indica) is a tropical fruit tree that grows in profusion and be 
large crops of delicious fruit. It comes into bearing in five 
six years from seed and does well from sea level to an elevati 
of 2,000 feet. The fruit is much liked by everyone. The gre 
fruit is made into a sauce resembling, but much superior to, app 
butter. : 

The Guava (Psidium Guayava) grows wild in all parts of 
Islands below 3,000 feet. The fruit, of which there is a gr¢ 
abundandance, is made into jam and the finest jelly in the wot! 
In the fruiting season, large quantities of the jelly can be mad 
and without doubt exported at a profit. 
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The Poha (Physalis Edulis) is a quick-growing shrub, bearing 
berry that makes excellent jelly and jam. The shrub grows 
“ild on elevations between 1,000 and 4,000 feet. A patch of 
iohas planted in a corner of a garden will grow and yield a boun- 
iful supply of fruit almost without cultivation. 

Pineapples are at home on these Islands. A small plot planted 
vith the best varieties will keep the table supplied the year round. 

Another valuable fruit indigenous to the eountry is the Papaia 
Carica Papaya). This fine fruit can be raised in enormous 
juantities, and is’a most fattening food for pigs and chickens. 
Che tree fruits in eight or nine months from the seed, and thence- 
orward, for years, it yields ripe fruit every month in the year. 
Che fruit is of the size of a small melon and is very rich in sugar. 
The unripe fruit contains a milky juice that, even when diluted 
vith water, renders any tough meat that is washed in it quite 
ender. A small piece of the unripe fruit placed in the water in 
vhich meat or tough chicken is boiled makes it tender and easily 
ligestible. 

A very valuable food plant, indigenous to the islands is the taro 
Colocasia Esculenta). The variety known as dry-land taro will 
3tow on land that is moist enough for the coffee trees. The taro 
8a fine food plant, the tubers containing more nutriment for a 
siven weight than any other vegetable food. The young tops 
when cooked are hard to distinguish from spinach. The tubers 
nust be cooked before they can be used for food, in order to dis- 
sipate a very acrid principle that exists in both leaves and root. 

Another important food plant that has been introduced and 
yields abundantly is the Cassava (Manihot Utilissima). This 
plant furnishes the staple food for the population of Brazil. It is 
‘asily propagated by the planting pieces of the woody portions of 
the stems and branches. The tubers are available in niné or ten 
Months after planting. ‘There are two kinds, the sweet and the 
bitter; the latter being the more prolific. The sweet kind can be 
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fed to pigs without cooking. The bitter kind contains a poisono 
‘substance which is entirely destroyed by cooking. There is 
danger of animals eating the bitter kind in a raw state, for no st 
will touch it, while the sweet kind is eagerly eaten in the 
state by pigs, horses, cows, etc. The tubers are prepared f 
human food by grating them. The juice is then expelled 
pressure, and the residue pounded into a coarse meal, which 
made into thin cakes. It is an excellent food, and said to 
much more digestible than bread and other foods made fra 
wheat. Pigs can be very cheaply raised on the sweet variety 
this plant. A field of the plant being ready to gather, a porti 
is fenced off and the pigs turned into it. They will continue 
feed until every vestige of the tubers is eaten, leaving the grout 
in a fine condition for replanting. The tubers never spoil in 
ground; in fact the soil is the very best storehouse for the 
However, if left for two or three years, the tubers grow very lat; 
and tough. 

Bananas in great variety are grown in all parts of the Islan 
where there is sufficient moisture. Any land that will grow coff 
will grow bananas. The yield of fruit from this remarkab! 
plant is something astonishing. It commences to bear fruit i 
little over one year from the time of planting. The stem deca! 
after the formation of a bunch of fruit; this will weigh from § 
to 100 pounds and upward. Numerous suckers spring up fr 
around the decaying stem and bear fruit in their turn. One-b 
an acre planted with bananas would not only furnish a lar 
family with an abundance of delicious and nutritious fruit, > 
would also yield a large supply of feed for pigs, chickens, a! 
other stock. 

The tea plant (Camellia Thea) grows well in this country a 
yields a tea of good quality. It is hardly likely that it wi 
become an article of export from Hawaii, as the Islands can 
compete with the very low prices paid for labor in the great 
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countries—India, Ceylon, and China. But it can be grown for 
home consumption, and there is no reason why every coffee 
planter should not have a patch of tea growing on his land. An 
eighth of an acre planted out in tea plants would yield more tea 
than could be consumed by a large family; the work of cultiva- 
tion and preparation is light and easy, and could be done by 
women and children. 

The coffee lands are situated in forested tracts in which there 
is little or no pasturage for animals. Every coffee planter should 
keep one or more cows to obtain the milk and butter which will 
furnish a large addition to the food supply for himself and family. 
In order to do this, it will be necessary to plant such things as will 
funish food for the animals. There are several fodder plants in 
Hawaii that will yield a large quantity of feed, and which only 
gtow in tropical and semitropical countries. 

First among these is the Teosinte Reana (Euchlaena luxuri- 
ans), This plant is a native of Guatemala, and grows splendidly. 
in Hawaii; each plant requires 16 feet of ground for its full 
development. It is an annual if allowed to run to seed, but its 
growth can be continued by cutting when 4 or ¢ feet high and 
Steen feed obtained all the year round. 

Guinea grass (Panicum Maximum), one of the best of fod- 
der plants, has been introduced and finds a congenial home in 
Hawaii. It is purely a tropical grass; it grows to a height 
of 8 feet, forming large bunches which, when cut young, furnish 
an abundance of sweet and tender feed. In districts where there 
'S sufficient moisture, it can be cut every two months. Katffir 
‘on, Egyptian millet, and Sorghum grow well, and should be 
Planted in order to have a change of feed. 

Pumpkins and squashes grow to enormous size, and yield an 
Mmense quantity of feed, much relished by cows and pigs. 

A dry-land rice is being tried in the coffee districts of Olaa and 

9na, on the Island of Hawaii, and there is every reason to believe 
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that it will be successful. Nearly all the laborers on the coffe 
plantations use rice as their staple food, and it has to be brought 
from the Island of Oahu to the Islands of Hawaii and Maui 
There is no doubt but that the rice used by the labor on the coffe 
plantations can be raised on the spot, reducing the cost of living t 
the laborers and making them more contented. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that many things can be 
grown that will enable the coffee planter to not only reduce thi 
outlay for living expenses for himself and family, but will alsq 
allow them to enjoy many of the comforts and luxuries of life. 

While the main industries, sugar, coffee, and rice, are being 
vigorously carried on, new products are not lost sight of. Experi 
ments are in progress that promise to greatly diversify industricj 
and increase the number of exports. 

Several fiber plants are receiving attention, particularly the Sisa 
Hemp (Agave Sisalana) and Sansevieria or bowstring Hemp 
The Sisal plant will grow and flourish on lands that are too dri 
for any other cultivation. Many thousands of the plants have beet 
introduced, and at least one plantation is being set out. 

The bowstring Hemp requires a wet, rich land in order to do 
well. It probably yields the best fiber of all the leaf-fiber plants 

Ramie (Boehmeria nivea) grows splendidly in Hawaii, and 
after being well established, will yield four to six crops per annum: 


Whenever a machine is invented that will economically decortt 
cate the Ramie fiber, its cultivation will become an importatl! 
industry in this country. Ramie will grow and do well wherevel 
the coffee tree will grow, and whenever the machine is available 
the coffee planter will have a profitable industry, to go hand in 
hand with coffee and employ the slack time between the coffet 
picking seasons. 

Cocoa (Theobroma Cacao), the tree that produces the fruit fro 
which chocolate is made, grows and bears well in moist, humid 
districts, and many of the coffee planters are setting out numbef 
of the trees, 
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There are many other economic plants that are well suited for 
culture in Hawaii. The country is entering on a new era, and as 
the lands become settled and population increases, many small 
cultures will become possible. 


LAND LAWS. 


The following digest of the land act of 1895 (with reference 
to unoccupied lands) is taken from the pamphlet previously 
quoted : 


The Land Act of 189s, having for its special object the settlement and culti- 
vation of the Government agricultural and pastoral land, vested the control 
and management of Public Lands in a Board of Three Commissioners, composed 
of the Minister of the Interior and two persons appointed and removable by the 
President, one of whom is designated the Agent of Public Lands; but excepting 
ftom the control of the Commissioners town lots, landings, tracts reserved for 
Public purposes, etc., which remain under the control of the Minister of the 
Interior. 

For the purposes of the Act, the Republic of Hawaii is divided into Six Land 
Districts, as follows: (1) Hilo and Puna on the Island of Hawaii; (2) Hamakua 
and Kohala on the Island of Hawaii; (3) Kona and Kau on the Island of 
Hawaii; (4) the Islands of Maui, Molokai, Lanai, and Kahoolawe; (5) the 
Island of Oahu; (6) the Island of Kauai. 

The Commissioners are represented by a Sub-Agent in each District. 

Public Lands for the purposes of this Act are classified as follows: 

L. Agricultural Lands.—First class: Land suitable for the cultivation of 
Fruit, Coffee, Sugar, or other perennial crops with or without irrigation. . 
Second class: Land suitable for the cultivation of annual crops only. Third 
Class: Wet lands, such as kalo and rice lands. 

I. Pastoral Land.—First class: Land not in the description of agricultural 
land, but capable of carrying live stock the year through. Second class: Land 
“apable of carrying live stock only part of the year, or otherwise inferior to 
First Class Pastoral land. 

; HI. Pastoral Agricultural Land.—Uand adapted in part for pasturage and 
™ part for cultivation. 

IP. Forest Land.—Land producing forest trees, but unsuitable for cultivation. 

I’. Waste Land.—Land not included in the other classes, 

The Act provides three principal methods for the acquirement of Public 
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Lands, under systems known as: (1) Homestead Lease; (2) Right of Purcha: 
Lease; (3) Cash Freehold. 


GENERAL QUALIFICATION OF APPLICANTS. 


Applicants for land under systems named above must be over eighteen yeat 
of age, must be citizens by birth or naturalization, or have received letters ¢ 
denization or special rights of citizenship, be under no civil disability for am 
offense, nor delinquent in the payment of taxes. 


HOMESTEAD LEASE SYSTEM. 


The Homestead Lease system permits the acquirement of Public Land b 
qualified persons without other payments than a fee of $2 upon application 
and a fee of $5 upon issuance of Homestead Lease. 

The limit of area in the different classes of land which may be acquired unde 
Homestead Lease is: 8 acres first-class agricultural land; 16 acres second-cla\ 
agricultural land; 1 acre wet (rice or taro) land; 30 acres first-class pastord 
land; 60 acres second-class pastoral land; 45 acres pastoral-agricultural land. 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS OF APPLICANTS FOR HOMESTEAD LEASE, 


Any person having the general qualifications (as to citizenship, etc.) who} 
not the owner in his own right of any land in the Hawaiian Islands, other tha 
‘wet land”? (rice, taro, etc.), and who is not an applicant for other land unde} 
the Act may apply under this part of the Act, and such application may cover ot 
lot of wet land in addition to other land, if reasonably near. Husband and wilt 
may not both be applicants. 

Applications must be made in person at the office of Sub-Agent of the Dis 
trict, accompanied by sworn declaration of qualifications, and a fee of $2. 


CERTIFICATE OF OCCUPATION, 


The successful applicant receives a certificate of occupation which entitles him 
to occupy the described premises and to receive a homestead lease for Nix 
Hundred and Ninety-Nine Years, if conditions of certificate of occupatio! 
have been fulfilled, the conditions being: 

That the occupier shall, before the end of two years, build a dwelling hou 
and reside on the premises. He shall maintain his home on the premises fro™ 
and after the end of two years from date of certificate. He shall before the ent 
of six years from date of certificate have in cultivation not less than 10 per ce” 
of the land, or have in cultivation 5 per cent of the land, and, in good growilt 
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bondition, not less than ten timber, shade, or fruit trees per acre on agricultural 
land, or if pastoral land, fence the same within six years. 

He shall pay the taxes assessed upon the premises within sixty days after the 
same are delinquent. 

He shall perform any conditions of the certificates for the planting or protec- 
tion of trees, or prevention or destruction of vegetable pests that may be on the 
premises, 


CONDITIONS OF HOMESTEAD LEASE. = 


The Lessee or his successors must maintain his home on the leased premises, 
must pay the taxes assessed upon the premises, within sixty days after the same 
are delinquent, and perform any conditions of the lease relating to protection or 
planting of trees, or destruction and prevention of vegetable pests. 

Lands held under a certificate of occupation or homestead lease are liable to 
taxation as estates in fee, 

In case of the death of an occupier or lessee his interests, notwithstanding any 
devise or bequest, shall vest in his relations, in the order prescribed in the Act, 
the widow or widower being first in order, then the children, etc, 

Certificates of occupation or homestead lease, or any interest thereunder, is 
hot assignable by way of mortgage nor is the same subject to attachment, levy, 
or sale on any process issuing from the courts of the country. Neither the whole 
nor any portion of the premises may be sub-let. 

Surrender may be made to the Government by an occupier or lessee having the 
Whole interest if all conditions to date of surrender have been fulfilled, and 
the Person so surrendering is entitled to receive from the Government the value 
of permanent improvement, whenever the same is received by the Government 
from a new tenant. 


RIGHT OF PURCHASE LEASES. 


Right of Purchase Leases, for the term of twenty-one years, may be issued to 
ualified applicants, with the privilege to the Lessee of purchasing at the end of 
three years and upon fulfillment of special conditions. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF APPLICANTS. 


Any person who is over 18 years of age, who is a citizen by birth or nat- 
"alization of the Republic of Hawaii or who has received letters of deniza- 
Non of special rights of citizenship, who is under no civil disability for any 
Sense, who is not delinquent in the payment of taxes, and who does not own 
NY agricultural or pastoral land in the Hawaiian Islands, may apply for Right 
* Purchase Lease, the limit of areas which may be acquired being, 100 acres 


first-class agricultural land; z00 acres second-class agricultural land; 2 acres we 
(rice or taro) land; 600 acres first-class pastoral land; 1,200 acres second-cla 
pastoral land; 400 acres mixed agricultural and pastoral land. 
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Any qualified person, owning less than the respective amounts stated in for | 
going list and which is not subject to residence condition, may acquire addi’ 
tional land of the classes already held by him, but so that his aggregate holdur 
shall not be in excess of the limit named; or if desiring additional land ¢ 
another class, may acquire the same according to ratio established between th 
various classes. : 

Husband and wife may not both be applicants for Right of Purchase Lease 

Application must be made in person at the office of Sub-Agent of the Distric!| 
and must be accompanied by a fee equal to six months’ rent of premises, fee 
be credited on account of rent if application is successful, and to be returned! 
application is unsuccessful. In case of more than one application for same loi, 
the first application takes precedence, 


CONDITIONS OF RIGHT OF PURCHASE LEASE, 


Term: Twenty-one years. 

Rental: Eight per cent on the appraised value given in lease, payable semi 
annually. 

The Lessee must from the end of the first to the end of the fifth year cor 
tinuously maintain his home on the leased premises. 

The Lessee must have in cultivation at the end of three years 5 per cell 
and at the end of five years 10 per cent of his holding, and maintain on agtt 
cultural land an average of ten trees to the acre. 

Pastoral land must be fenced. 

Interest in Right of Purchase Lease is not assignable without written cof 
sent of the Commissioners of Public Lands, but the lease may be surrendered t¢ 
the Government. 

In case of forfeiture or surrender of Right of Purchase Lease, reappraiseme™ 
is made of the land and of permanent improvements thereon, and if the land i 
again disposed of, the incoming tenant shall pay for such permanent improv’ 
ments, and the amount when so received by the Government shall be paid to the 


surrendering Lessee. 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH PURCHASE MAY BE MADE. 


At any time after third year of leasehold term, the Lessee is entitled to a Land 
Patent, giving fee-simple title, upon his payment of the appraised value set forth 
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in lease, if he has reduced to cultivation 25 per cent of his leased premises and 
has substantially performed all other conditions of his lease. 


CASH FREEHOLDS. 


Cash Freehold Lots are sold at auction, to the highest qualified bidder, at 
appraised value as upset price. . 
The qualification of applicants for Cash Freeholds and the areas of land which 
may be acquired are the same as those under Right of Purchase Lease system. 


APPLICATIONS. 


Applications must be made to Sub-Agent of District in writing, with sworn 
declaration as to qualifications, and a fee of 10 per cent of appraised value of 
lot, which fee is forfeited if applicant declines to take the premises at the 
appraised value, and is credited to him if he becomes the purchaser of the lot. 
If such applicant however is outbid, his fee is returned to him. 

If two or more applications are made and there is no bid above the upset 
Dice, the first applicant takes precedence. 

The purchaser at auction sale must pay immediately thereafter one-fourth of 
purchase price, and thereupon receive a “Freehold Agreement.” 


CONDITIONS OF FREEHOLD AGREEMENT. 


; The frecholder shall pay the balance of purchase price in equal installments 
m one, two, and three years, with interest at 6 per cent, but may pay any 
mstallment before it is due and stop corresponding interest, 

Twenty-five per cent of agricultural land must be cultivated and pastoral 
lind fenced before the end of third year. 

Freeholder must maintain his home on the premises from end of first to end 
of third year, 

He May not assign or sublet without consent of Agent of Public Lands. 

He must allow agents of the Government to enter and examine the premises. 

He must pay all taxes that may be due upon the premises. 

a all conditions are fulfilled, he is entitled at end of three years to Patent 
Sing fee-simple title. 

In case of forfeiture or surrender, the land and permanent improvements are 
“appraised separately, and the value of such improvements when received by 


ea from new tenant or freeholder will be paid to surrendering free- 
Older, : 
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SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


Six or more qualified persons may form a “‘ Settlement Association ”’ and apph 
for holdings in one block. 

The provisions for cash freehold apply to the settlement of such blocks, but 
first auction sale is confined to members of such Settlement Association. 

Any lot in such block which may be forfeited or surrendered, or which is not 
taken up by any member of the Settlement Association within three months, 
shall be open to any qualified applicants. F 

Disputes, disagreements, or misunderstandings between the parties to certif- 
cate of occupation, homestead lease, right of purchase lease, or cash freehold, 
and relating thereto, which can not be amicably settled, shall be submitted t 
the Circuit Judge in whose jurisdiction the premises are situated, and his decisiot 
shall be final, subject only to appeal to Supreme Court. 


CASH SALES AND SPECIAL AGREEMENTS, 


With consent of Executive Council, public lands not under lease may be sold 
in parcels of not over 1,000 acres, at public auction, for cash, and upon such 
sale and payment of full consideration a land patent will issue. 

Parcels of land of not over 600 acres niay, with consent of executive council 
be sold at public auction upon part credit and part cash, and upon such terms 
and conditions of improvement, residence, etc., as may be imposed. 

Upon fulfillment of all conditions, a Land Patent will issue. 


GENERAL LEASES. 


General leases of public lands may be made for a term not exceeding twenty 


one years. 
Such leases are sold at public auction, and require rent in advance quarter) 


semiannually, or annually. 
The conditions of general leases are made at discretion of the Commissione! 


and may be made for any class of public lands. 
METHODS OF ACQUIRING LAND. 


In addition to the foregoing, the pamphlet says: 


Land can be obtained from the Government by two methods, viz, the cash free 
hold system and the right of purchase leases. Under the first systém, the land ® 
sold at auction. The purchaser pays one-quarter in cash and the rest in eq! 
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| installments of one, two, and three years, interest being charged at the rate of 6 

' percent upon the unpaid balance. Under this system, the purchaser is bound to 
mantain a home on the land from the commencement of the second year to 
theend of the third. The right of purchase leases are drawn for twenty-one 
years at a rental of 8 per cent on the appraised value of the land. The lessee 
has the privilege of purchasing the land after the third year at the original 
appraised value, provided 25 per cent of the land is reduced to cultivation and 
other conditions of the lease filled. In this case, a home must be maintained 
from the end of the first year to the end of the fifth year. he limit of first- 
class agricultural land obtainable is 100 acres. This amount is increased on 
lands of inferior quality. Under the above conditions, the applicant must be 
18 years of age and obtain special letters of denization. and can also be 
obtained from the various land and investment companies and from private 
Patties, 


VI. 
Foreign Commerce. 


The United States practically monopolizes the trade of Hawai 
According to reports of United States Consul-General Milk 
dated Honolulu, August 31, 1896, and March 10, 1897, printed 
Volume I, Commercial Relations of the United States, 1895-9 
pages 999-1017, inclusive, of the total exports from these Islan 

the United States received in 1894, 98.42 per cent, and in 189} 
gg.04. per cent. Of the imports, in 1894, 76.23 per cent and! 
1895, 79.04. per cent were from the United States. 

The total exports from the Hawaiian Islands, according to # 
books of the collector of customs, adds Consul-General Mil 
were $9,140,794-56, and $8,474,138.15, for the years 1894. at 
1895, respectively, a decrease of $666,656.41. The imports # 
1894 were $5,713,181.43, and for 1895, $5,714,017.54, an incre 
of $836.11. 

The following tables show the exports and imports for 1 
and 1895, together with the increase and decrease in values bf 
countries : 


EXPORTS. 
Whither exported 1894. | 1895. Inorease. Decrea® Bs 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 
United States............2.45 8, 997, 060. 27 | 8, 392, 189.54 |........06. 604, 87 
Australia and New Zealand... 5, 201, 52 6, 124. 75 923.23 |eeeeert’ 
Islands of the Pacific......... 17, o18. 87 10}. 332229. Ne cas nausea’ 
Japan and China............. 10, 729. 51 42, 221. 50 “31, 491. 99 |oeeee tt . 
CANE: oecdis caries sine iie's wae Gece eee I0g, 298. 64 23; 290; OF lean iertviae 36, 028: 
All others Joc cece eeeee ceeee T5/A7Os 78) )heceritere weve vat novel Sheaea Kenda’ i 

TOLL, ie cy oacnecwente hee 9; 140, 794.56 | 8,474, 138.15 | 32, 415, 22 | 699, 077 


Total decrease in 1895, $666,656.41, 
88 
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INPORTS 
Whence 1mported 1894. 1895 Increase Decrease 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
United States 4 354,290 42 | 4,516 319 38 |162,028 96 
Great Britain 465,479 72 471,122 98 | 5,643 26 
Germany 140, 233 O7 IIO, 751 61 29, 48r 46 
China 230, 270 41 223, 701 56 6, 568 85 
Japan 183, 867 52 207 125 59 | 23, 258 07 
Australia and New Zealand 186, 518 75 122, 804 60 63, 714 15 
Canada 118, 198 57 30, 73I 21 87, 467 36 
Islands of the Pacufic 21,570 24 I, 192 51 20, 377 73 
rance 8, 786 31 7,849 90 936 41 
Other countries 3,466 42 21, 793 20 | 18, 326 78 
Whale ships 500 00 625 00 125 00 
Total 5,713, 181 43 | 5 714,017 54 |209, 382 07 | 208, 545 96 
————___. 


Total increase in 1895, $836 IZ 


EXPORTS BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES, 1894-95. 


The following tables show the articles of export from the Hawaiian Islands to all ports 
during the years 1894 and 1895, together with the values and the countries to which exported: 


EXPORTS FOR 1894. 


Australia 


: i t ‘stands of the apan an 
Articles, oe iatay and New £ Pacifi ree J China. d Canada, Total value.a 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. 

SUgaT cree eee wi olss. Lekeawsceiied 2 8, 472, 892. 8 FLOC SE | ive seow aod Seed a Siac otera are 8, 473, 609. TO 
Rice......... ee reece 251, 628. 826, 50 [cess seen ees 7d, 929. 40 323, 384. 09 
CORCE ss case bak-eein nba roan aaiwes ees 30, 496. BQO icky aidiawt elticid's 7, 462.73 38, 117. 50 
Bananas vewie spc sos cae See 4 ocelot E12 ;'930175 31> tathw-ee eons ed havsela wee 12, 00 II, 564. 37 124, 507. 12 
Wohi ceieahetstret esis best eure iets 7,300.60) Mises acca s cvinciawme 6 Sa ledaad ees aes II, 469. 34 18, 866. 03 
PLIdGS! 5, aceraost careain ees ing wut auseeomiee © oe 34, 168. Sabine auesay rail ince 4.0“ege ne Scull ew @ Sais Nia 34, 168. 54 
Pineapples.........0 cee eens eecceees Be TIO BO View a aie dinterste gh, dered ees treats wus tevevat eee © I, 71g. 31 9, 889. 81 
Goatskins 2.0... ccc e eee ee ve cee eee Be BAS 200: i creed wom a [heck eee 8 ob NE aos er eee oa 56. 70 2, 304. 70 
Sheepskins .........-...02. Bia Sidtesale 353-90") acca sig eid Ga was ave b asalee Saree pation syerdcandcaear’s 466. 40 820, IO 
Molasses. .4 asceascn cies tae daere nenees BAI SOG: Patece6ve.aiees asa.apt) sees ea Areata. 2, 940. 00 377. 06 6, O50, IL 
Betel leaves... 0... cee ec ee eee eee 580. PING SEM ERE SOREN OLR 32. 00 612, 00 
Pato Hour cies savinsveian etek woes 55. Th HOO! (essiareae aise | tet oa erence ne 70, 00 
Watermelons ....... 0... cece eee eee Se rO0sle not nage tiers So| 08s ones oe oul. bees eeeand 238. £0 323. LO 
Plants, seeds ....... ccc ee cece cece 3, TO OO Via wocsca sitotands ts teed sare 13, 00. 
Sundry fits, 6 ccadewws ne eedleteeles T769c00s| SE SOON i eee Ses ec files seareenclen 107.15 1, 877. 15 
PW cco Saas tant ic Sian Rena ace valet BOG. TO Vseavaswexea lanes asa ae Libs s RAE RR Oak Leh CREE OE EE OE aD 203. 10. 
Bones and horns ....-......6 20005 366 a 8 w con’ inte ida ia eset eco tg as jal onsa [ig o/ecere aNeg ag Ow oe 366. 55 
Curios. a oacs tase veedaie es aches e see c sels Sete wke wes ; 60.00! [aia cid side sian allies Sbd-oikiaxe wisianete 550. 00 
Sundries ...... Sheed whack ihacnttneevonny 4, 494. 26 I, 325. 00 Ty ST30 TL Va toveus von ks 184, go 13, 577.87 
Foreign goods .....eeseeseneee 66, 494. 28 3,725.52 7, 319. 45 7,977.41 691. 15 87, 484. 69 

Ota cucu d Sneed ages eens 8, 997, 069. 27 §,201,52 | 17,018.87 | I0, 729,51 10g, 298, 64 | 9, 140, 794. 56 


a Foreign goods valued at $1,476.73 were exported to ‘all other countries.” 
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Ee eee ee 
HXPORTS FOR 18ys. 


Articles. Pndted ststes | dpited States | and’ New [Tlqudeefte; Jagenend | canada, | Total value, 
= ; i 
| 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
UG AL hn wrelaieidlele enigearennele pores 6, 686, 456. 41 | 1, 288, 708. 00 359. 00 67200" 5 c.cary aiare cs0-0% | ha oes Sros se 7,975, 590. 45 
RiGG s2.sectesoisoane seks 155, 184.00 |........---2-- 5.00 449. 66 Jo... ccc eee 5,908. 50 161, 547. 16 
Coffee ssce. acccietac ices 2 OI 1B. besos eos eee 235.00 B8 550" a deeeiae ga 539. 00 22, 823. 68 
Bananas iid. nwseise eee ces G7; 81392 00; ) sc rnd ect Se ies [ee a's bute trates wae ates [a3 Sree Nea wee 4, 786, 25 102, $99. 25 
WOOl a idee cutee esseee E3;/G46,:20. | srocs'sdvieosintety sore |e citar ee ale Sake wove ave [liane ana ees 3, 926, 88 17,873.14 
Hides. ihc coves sia ee eae AY, SGA TA Peco 35 ow 68 cee'd Ase] eee Wea eae es eS ethene |S Mare bag Bie Sete |e dee ea Seles aye 47, 234. 14 
Pineapples............200. 63340040 |e oes ele os TBOs00r |Salerbcorgrssecs-< Ne Sb. siea ee a aie 2, 293. 44. 8, 783.84 
Goatskins .........6ccee ees 2638.20. load iceaesins s8|Fises J oacalbaated wide ear O Sad ak tee aaals Pee aad ve 2, 638. 20 
Sheepskins.............00- 4QBs- 00) |eiasacecn oid ah sled 6oe| he bieuareC dare prt s are BGs lace acates Nin Be Sed alone Fnca poraceie oO 798. 90 
TAMMOW vio:s sees Fab. oe 5 OA wkd] twee OOH Kee Bee hd |e Mae a oH 24 ov o fed eke SR atte ue Bee's 0 8G wa AOD BAH Maes sAdbassdetaceu Wa alee siete eleta ses 6 
Molasses........ oie Saecad 2; OBA AB |x) <ciae Saar p valent g Seas bas abled eo cnnnee besa aadeacee + 113. 38 3, 037. 83 
Betel leaves .......... 0-0 640;-00:| carcdeaw aes ea eee RE [Sasey Sane ealew ghtew edie Veo Seetelae Marsa 640. 00 1 
Taro flour...... areas hievatat ait 6.00" aetiw.cle ens aaeeea Otiale oteri T6520" loc foes al es [oa detnsen aes 22.20 © 
Guano 8s Sa vc nesee Ss < 
Watermelons .............. rm 
Plants and seeds... ea 
Sundry fruit....... . 
BWA cient ete de kecias aie BON. iedcew nurs «Veale lees os-tern axle, dete whcarnare [es vse woud BAN A Cagis athena Seas .50 
Bones and horns.,......... B20: FON! 2 scvacewe tue suid [eB dimaeee ee lge@ eee meee oe BOLOO" races a dcacs 579. 70 
CuriOs ieee eesti snot 630, 00 T2000 Se. Sire range gate] #2 Sneha eae ae 2, 00 752. 00 
Canned fruits..... aigitealerhas Q72.00 foes cciccevaalecscsenesalecrec acdsee estes esee seas ennsenens 972. 00 
SUNGTIES (hose bc ose ce Gin eat 7, 303. 42 I, 206, 00 TIAMER nes eda tes 812. 57 9, 466. 34 
POTCIGN Ss car su sey eR ea bs 55, 204. 48 3, 540. 75 g, 616.58 | 42,170. 50 4, 883. 05 Ir6, 031. 36 
TOADS icie Fi Sereda aeare 7, 102, 874.54 | I, 289, 315.00 | 6, 124. 75 IO, 332.29 | 42,221.50 | 23,270.07 | 8,474, 138.15 
From Honolulu........... 4, 901, 602, 69 | 1, 289, 315.00 | 6,124.75 | 10,332.29 | 42,221.50 | 23,270.07 | 6, 272, 866. 30 
From Kahului... .......... O87 AGO. 32! eicccied coed eas Seal bs atatoeis alles Seaisbene savers [4 Custis core ate aha | 6 suayele wie as WG 687, 440. 32 
FromcHilo ..:):c-cwnnicatets os « TOBA: TBO. OF |S ccersisvece-aravec neil waaye sere walese segs edie ane) eh erOelg. A kvauehg | wishes eens SUE I, 054, 759. 67 
From Makhukona,.......... 15 Gy OOT BOG Vices Sased eke eats Seersee dove dae! Wi aeisre ae cake | uaa ede Ded eee da ae aunt 459, O71. 86 
From Waimea: co isiss dice ee tase detec Sisraarg cau] se sinceta eee, eas | er ssicraae ataresteue| ae be 2 aia a. 85a ve| sbecahacal ae/fa ye 6 [ove iaraltrarshdte Se pala wiera ee og atbetis 
Potalse peskedadess +++] 7, 102, 874, 54 | 1, 289, 315.00 | 6, 124. 75 IO, 332.29 | 42,221.50 | 23,270.07 8,474,138.15 oO 
A al 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, 


1894-95. 


The two following tables give the value of merchandise imported into the Hawaiian 
Islands during the years 1894 and 1895, by countries: 


IMPORTS IN 1894. 


Whence imported. 


United States Pacific ports...... 
United States Atlantic ports .... 
Great Britain 


Japan. ... see. seca ene 
puscaaniand New Zealsad oi 


Other countries...........0008- 
Whale ShipS.....cceseerevereee 


| 


=e s paying | Spirits pay- 


b rit: s fre 
ces | ing duty. pended, prod On eae Total, ine 
Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. 
2,551, 707.50, 431, 807.79| 98, O80. 38] 3, 770. 65] 54, 561.75] 984, 285. 56/4, 124, 213. 63] 72. 20 
186, 006, 18, 14, 221.57 166. 05 873, 30) 27, O51. 95 1,757. 74| 230,076.79) 4.03 
Gib fatare bag shoes 391,555.89) 5,498.88) 5,528.57) 11,115.06) 51, 781.32] 465,479. 72| 8.16 
winieactie widtetalere 94, 161.55) 4,758. 86)... ......| 7,377.23} 33,935.43} 140, 233.07] 2.46 
Sapa eid ws 18, 933. 80) 33.44) 37, 620,58) 8, g3u. 82 I, 751.77) 230,270.41) 4.04 
Eye ere e 138, 470, 08] 31, 574. 29 368. 50] 3, 022. 90 IO, 431, 75| 183, 867.52) 3.22 
its dhen ie Bako 94, 731. 29 236. 4Q|..........] 1,120.62! 90,440.35) 186,518.75] 3.27 
Sankara bare 3a 40,177. 33} I, 134. 72!..........| 3,088, 72 73,797. 80) 128,198.57) 2.07 
ae eee grate a BOQ AT) see od eine alts ce sdia, bese latemaw an 21, 260.83) 21,570.24, .38 
LeMeReROe BF 7, 856. 19 35Q. Bdje eee e renee 476, 98 93. 80) 8, 786. 31 ie) 
Lee aerepwelies Tfi24O. AQ sco. af. BE BQON OO) ds: sae aaa oeare: eae ere ease 3, 466. 42) =. 06 
BOO: OO| seca earccoe-«. 8 |inuewatetiine Yee [esate a | sigeesarivake doy 4 fz av ohe dive aoadece 300,00] =, OI 
2, 738, 213. 68/1, 396, 471. 32/41, 842. 45, 50, 381, G0j116, 736. 03/1, 269, 536, 35/5, 713, 8X, 43/100, CO 
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IMPORTS IN 1895. 


| 
Whence imported. Ronda see or oor paving patie nee) coeds (| ees | ee ps alah |e 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

United States Pacific ports...... 2, 690, QII. 99) 487, O89. B1\TOr, 899. 24) 2, 994. 37) 47, 228.93) 791, 795. 88:4, 12T, 920. 22) 72. 14 
United States Atlantic ports....| 237, 218.43] 30, 177. 73}.......-6- 8, 908. 72| 13, 983.30] 14,116.98} 394, 399.16] 6.90, 
Great Britain. .... .. eee eee ce ele eee e ee eees 410, 934.19} 2, 289.45! 2,777.23) 9,314.44| 45,807.67) 471%, 122.98) 8. 25 
Germany cosa ou bree, Sek cote ade docs pecloas 61, 144. 98) 3,173. 78 102.90} 6,847.20] 39,482.75] 10,751.61] 1.94 
Chitta-iniiniec vad aiditdan be lcce| ie atesa ete 164, 069, 04 170, 13) 47, 592. 51] II, 859, 88 IO.00] 223, 701.56) 3.92 
BDA Rin hc a4 PRR ANN Re ol Ce ea aR 143, 181. 67) 40, 305.84} 2, 539. 62) 15, 584. 84 5,513.62] 207,125.59] 3.62 
Australia and New Zealand.....|.......0.005 66, 068. 78 401. 58 812. 76} 2,052.29) 53,469.19} 122,804.60) 2.15 
Canadavwcisisct eochie necsiees| eee eeeetebes 8, 032. 56 813.46, 2,150.45} 2,409.72) 17,325.02) 30,731.27) .54 
Islands of the Pacific... ........0). cece eee eee 220. G4 wveiis: etidal! echo tl be eee eae ed 963. 17 I, 192. 51 o2 
PHAN CO v tse db.ccitin G46 wed Se ercace yacod] ewe osinigtes VSOA0; QO) rascals taeeh bacectaateorsesl eal waatyieeetl eh teed ate ore 7, 849. gO T4 
Other countries... . 0... cece eee le ee ee eects 183. 53 TOS OO) swscneinis.vietatelcoieres es wits 21,414.67, 21,793.20) .38 
Whale ships........... cee eee G25 OO: ce, Secee esreraie t| scaadyare ves | vatinteer Tas ete Be Nae Gta ate ad Sl eters eae eres were 625, OO]. ..6-- 
Dotaliswccd atin dust eaks 13, O18, 785+ 421 4211, 378, 955. 53/140, 248. 48| 67, 878. 56 10g, 280, 60) 989, 898. 95)5, 714, O17. 54)TO0. OO 

At Honolulu.............. 5 12, 507, 120. 34|I, 329, 288. 69/149, 248. 48) 67, 878 56 109, 280, 60] 860, 078. 10/5, 022, 894. 77] 87. gO 
At Kahului... ........ 00. ae I5I, 305.88) 22,480. 03]..... cc ecleee eee eaee I etesn es Sand 39, 641.53) 213,427.44) 3. 74 
Ab TIO. 2 word ose estnul ech ted en 260, 887.38} 20, 598. 86... 2... dee e eee ce alec eee ee ees 76, 381. §2| 357,867. 76) 6, 26 
At Mahukona................. 92, 972. II 8) 75 Ty Ol ed oie tue oes als are eos bree ere eh ee 13, 797. 80] 112,520.97) 1.97 
At Walmeas secs wSey sete s 6, 469. 72 S3GS8G |i cow 5s aisha Gals ceomawelaeincea oe.e SL eA Sueerbaetenty ees 7,306.60; 13 

oe “ 
Lota aitedcaan heed eter '3, O18, 755.42 1, 378, 955.53/140, 248. 48] 67, 878. 56: 109, 280. 60} 989, $98. 95'5, 714, O17, 54)T00. CO 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CARRYING TRADE, 1895. 


According to the custom-house figures, during the year 1895, 
of the total exports from the Islands, amounting to $8,474,138.15,) 
$6,771,790.80 worth of merchandise was carried in United States| 
bottoms, $1,211,035.18 in Hawaiian, $303,993.65 in German, and 
$187,318.52 in British. Of the imports during the same time, 
amounting to $5,714,017.54, American vessels brought merchan- 
dise valued at $3,825,313.65; British, $945,608.22; Hawaiian, 
$549,020.90; German, $389,421.98, and “all others,” $4,652.58. 
American vessels brought, therefore, 74.70 per cent of the carry- 
ing trade between the United States and these Islands. 

The total value of exports to the United States, according to 
records of the United States Consulate-General in Honolulu for 
1894, were $9,14.5,576.74, and in 1895, $8,526,881.62, while 
the Hawaiian custom-house statistics give the values of the said 
exports for the same periods as $8,997,069.27 and $8,392,189.54, 
respectively. Therefore, in 1894 the figures of the Consulate- 
General show an excess of $148,507.47, and in 1895, an excess 
of $134,692.07 over the values given by the Hawaiian collector 
general of customs. This difference is explained by the fact that 
the total values of invoices presented at the Consulate-General for 
certification—including commissions and insurance—are given, 
whereas the Hawaiian custom-house, in stating values, deducts all 
charges. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1896. 


Consul-General Mills gives the following statement of the trade 
of Hawaii in 1896. During that year (ended December 31), he 
says, there was a considerable increase over the preceding year in 
both the export and import trade of these Islands, the former, 
however, far exceeding the latter. ‘The total value of the exports 
for the year 1896 was $15,515,230.12, while for the year 1895 
it amounted to but $8,474,138.15, showing an increase of 
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$7,041,091.98. The total value of imports for the year ended 
December 31, 1896, was $6,063,652.41, and for the previous 
year $5,339,785.04, an increase of $723,867.37. 

The following tables may be interesting as showing the exports 
from the Hawaiian Islands during the years 1895 and 1806. 
The tables give the quantities and values and the countries to 
which the articles are exported: 


Value and percentage of the exports from the Hawaiian Islands for the years 1895 and 1896. 


EXPORTS FOR 1895. 


United | United Australia Islands of Japanand 
Articles. States, Pacific | States, Atlan- and New the Pacific, China, 0.50 Canada, Total 
7 ports, 83.82 tic ports, Zealand, 9.12 per  oanit 0.27 per cent. 3 

per cent. 15,22 per cent. | 0.07 per cent. cent. per cent. : 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars, 
Sugars aigiseavevecoute Mel 6, 686, 456. 41 | 1, 288, 708 359. 00 OF 00" | cowdinia peas [e@aerenesieey 7,975, 590. 4I 
BR CORE crass? sssgeres eG ete aah yaar 185, 184,00 Joe caeveeces 5.00 Bd9. 66. | 055 vce ee sis 5,908. 50 16r, 547. 16 
COC is os: cise Sess ee tee 22, OTT. TB [occ cece ae aee 235.00 BBU5O Vines s acest 539. 00 22, 823, 68 
Bananas. cdc esis eomnnes QT, OL 35.00 |e Bs, bie hie eee is Maes ale ee eRe as elated Lan bait 8 4, 786. 25 102, 59Q, 25 
Wool .....-eeee Cpe sseche Saul» D9; O4OL BO a's xe seats Cara |e diess seals watered Mas dard eden eal eeig eiejados sana 3, 926, 88 17,873.14 
Hides.......6- Sia seats Base QI: 2GARTA. |i cide, coceses lout nes ca Ga SPS aes cbelantiekee tee pa Seine de Glhsiakore.cars 2 lathe 47, 234. Teh 
Pineapples....... 18 aaeens te 6, 340. 4O joe. cece eee TRO'OO) || aie reas Grtresene SNE suaue nie Sema dee 2, 203. dd 8, 783. 84 
Goatskins ....ssee cece eee 2638.20" |iia aiete deat ald ea he aieind elias skis eSulvg awa siting led Sale weney.e ines 2, 638. 20 
Sheepskins .........-.. 06. MOB.iGO.\ susie. vcr3 Alavevn | Srelele Oejarw vid P'e [hae See siauwereinn Fe Oe DRO eres sa ew wees disses 798. go 
Molasses + ic3 nesses otas By O24 AGN sare San ets s Seo | was nleern gs [SP boa aac e Cals thee eee ees 113. 38 3, 037. 83 
Betel leaves ........-...-.. O4OVO08| Soraye crest ees [8 adore erelakgevns| wees Pikes ib Seo, ayelld ore Dard Aberdeen] boas wera oeS 640. 00 
Taro flour.............0085 6.00]: os saree Verail eh onsets 165.203! 2.5504 chee Net wae oa 22.20 
Plants and seeds........... G4 BO |e hires Seeen ges 5001.00 [5 tiie seca es Ti002.|hac oie ee, 565. 50 
Sundry fruit...........-... B79).00: loci incre. 0 alan [ier a2a. den, ava somata aneyarvel vale Sear dd au oceraraiare era AN 5.00 878, 00 
BWA: Ho. Seed aes oz ante aly Sib tas Ty BOAs BO Ve iecdia sale a ae fe] eye a Bia reves a Pada s A ararg ody WY Kane ad alee ged ll BSL Sa ate lone.g Ove I, 304. 50 
Bones and horns.,........, BON FO niles 2s 2, Sovere asda ae hiale BET aiwig| Mensa. oPee aoe 50; 00 tei e casei ee ses 579. 70 
CQUTIOSs 55 Giavess eiaaeteeeue Oe Hee te 630. 00 jrvsseereceee T0000 bose csadua visas duane Seles 2. 00 75,2, 00 
Canned fruits......... tea QT ZROOM iccio Pace aeeeaa listen eat elagseoa rd lateral vcehing eel Seo Beaute 08 cote aia] am a att nei Sees 972.00 
SUNALIES cs 2 see Ces sVeaedes 75.303. A2 le siiaigennite caps I, 206. 00 TAGE BG | soca acess 5 812.57 9, 466, 34 
Foreign ..ccssevvasenvere 55, 204.48 607 3, 549. 75 9,616.58 | 42,170.50 | 4, 883. 05 115, 031. 36 

Potakss se:050 ces ciane 7, 102, 874.54 | 1, 289, 315 6, 124. 75 IO, 332.29 | 42,221.50 | 23,270.07 | 8,474,138. 15 
From Honolulu............ 4, 9OI, 602.69 | 1, 289, 315 6, 124. 75 IO, 332.29 | 42,221.50 | 23,270.07 | 6, 272, 866, 30 
From Kahului............. 687,440- 32) lieccca ca nie ea tee SS einal ed eae bartels a eeiews oeVIS oe gedaan 687, 440. 32 
From Hilo.........ee..0eee T52054575907" [usb oe doses weed | auconcang eee] aaron eb ane cere eo Bet Mller eee GAN I, O54, 759. 67 
From Mahukona..,.... 459) OFF: OO Nise ees Sad) Seana cetns 4] Modes ces ee |e uda weqihe ea ocadlstas Soee4 459, O71. 86 
Total scagee eed des I, 289, 315 6,124.75 | 10,332.29] 42,221.50] 23,270.07 | 8,474, 138.15 


7, 102, 874. 54 
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EXPORTS FOR 1896. 


EEE TT Te 


jl if 
S "ni ia an apa: 
Articles, eS are penpaeeres ies, Rey ide of diben nee eet 16 | Total, 
76.40 per cent. 23.24 per cent. | 0.17 per cent. *| per cent. 
\ 
Dollars. Dollars | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. 
Suge Ppa awk Wee pee Peas II, 324, 922.17 | 3, 607, 087. of 44. 00 18. 75, I4, 932, 172. a 
LOO oie. sineveise cete ac scileve sa! a) erenehensrns 194; 903097. | esie cise a hes nals Spey se ages sees 413. 19 195, 317.1 

Coffee oc cck eve sae sewers 45,444.46 |..........0005 3, 060. 00 56. 40 53, 650. 39 
Bananas .........cc cece nee TOT, 7509S ya Wans dene os (ieee sd astea ya’ Ste. Tein eb 125, 089. 30 
WOO0ks ica coed ee ens saa ere 25 112.85. les sei enew sewed Bvne sbaciahele alsa anae tad gua 33, 297. 38 
PRIGGS So sashieiSanceat settee 60; °$TTs20 | a cence awe sve Wes ot Gob a cailheas aiaes ent 0, 311. 29 
Pineapples................ 13, 710230 lev vxece vances lcvicedioued le lke gawk 15, 349. 96 
Goatskins .----.... cele ees Ay: GAs O05 | 95-6 crerasretxe%e Shek’ I hese g canaael eowahte : 4, 44.7. 00 
Sheepskins ..........-..0.. TOS SuOL: Is Siereasrieae.coaire Peeves ken alte e I, 053, 81 
MolassesS.......0 cece ee eee BS BGA | asi aise s caver sase aie G | eajanerdarenesevera 6] cave, arene wearers I, 209. 72 
Betel leaves ............44- GTZ 5503 boda gy alcesd. dvace's Ayer hoaee b Guba oe bee a bos 612.50 © 
Taro flour... ...... cece en BB S26 ice viateceialecate sere lm aeee acne oaehe 3. 00 61.25 &% 
Plants and seeds........... 099700 i sk.oo csi eet | teense: suetueainees 699. 00 x 
Sundry fruit............0., 852550: |rcyaie eet eteivca easel vie Wieheyetaetere ese 699.50 
AWA Ta cau tiaha Kaaien Sande acts : QB BESO: | ceases Sicisrae sinreadse [rare tearardle: waded | aide anitand 988.50 7 
Bones and horns........... | 520.504 | skied d Sieere ayes eis Readies toes Ws [eda siess 529. 50 
CUnOSs>. chaelc ee Seeuar $8030: |icsten all conrese 1,140.00 | ......... I, 710, 00 
Canned fruits.............. 2296. OO \ ieee teeny habe Saw eae alee SEa Sete 6 2, 276. 00 
Sundries ...... ..... 2.40. 2, 647. 80 40, 00 3, 057. OO 85. 81 6, 562. 14 
FOrCi gn 45 sca he bitesisies vas BT, 900. 75u) cence tetas ewes 18, 289. 65 |.......... 79, 192. 90 

Total ..........e. ae II, 852, 970. 24 | 3, 607, 127. oF 25, 590. 65 677. 15 I5, 515, 230, 13 
From Honolulu............ 47,769, 747.84 } 3,450, 965.71 | 25, 590. 65 677.15 It, 275, 845. 53 
From Kahului............. F455; 848.04) | pacn se hrete acts fears ogi ths He[eiecvavayege I, 455, 848. 04 
From Hilo .............00- I, 737, 565. 75 156,162.20 Ils 2.c5 cvndientec|acendetenys 1, 893, 727. 95 
From Mahukona........... B80, BOS NOES |elavecs sre Seceabeserksal inside ic hateta wae Sila k chert aceee aes 889, 808. 61 

Dotall s cctngoe: Sasa II, 852, 970. 24 | 3, 607, 127. QI 25,590. 65 677. 15 15, 515, 230. 13 
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From the preceding tables, compiled at the Hawaiian custom- 
house, it will be observed that the total exports to the United 
States for the year 1896 amounted to $15,460,098.15, leaving 
but $55,131.98 for all other countries. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES BY ARTICLES. 


The following table of declared exports to the United States, 
taken from the books of the Consulate General, shows the exports 
in 1896 to have been $15,816,657.16, an excess of $356,559.01 
over the figures of the Hawaiian custom-house. This difference 
is accounted for, as previously explained, by the fact that com- 
missions and insurance are added to the value of the goods 
exported through the Consulate General, while all charges are 
deducted from the invoices at the Hawaiian custom-house and 
only the value of the goods entered on the books. 

This table shows the goods exported from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the United States through the Consulate General and its agen- 
cies for the years 1895 and 1896, together with the increase and 
decrease in the various items: 


Articles. 1895. 1896. Increase Decrease. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. 

AWATOOt..... 6... ee eee I, 448. 85 QO 558) [iesecges woe fetes 463. 07 
Bananas. exe evan sacs 71, 136. 97 79, 789. 96 8, 652.99 |... eee e eee 
Betel leaves........... 345. 00 268:.86: jeuis ceesess eis 76, 20 
COfEC i cecicie eee aban ‘ IQ, 493. 97 56, 892. 24 37,398.27 |... see e eee 
Hawaiian exhibits ..... 802280 ois ded Godan atl ine muei scutes 802. 50 
Hides and skins....... ; 61, 975. OT 68, 452. 30 6,477.29 |... eee eeee 
Household goods...... II, 741. 66 8 HOAL25 os oy ecko eh 3, 147. ot 
Molasses.....--..0.00- 2,707. 68 847s OA i secs -oGcas aboard canes I, 859. 84 
Paintings ............. Fj; O02 50. |niie sedan e Fe S415G Oe Rad ees eee I, 002, 50 
Pineapples..........-- 4, 874. 09 8, QOI. 05 4,026.96 |.....e0 eee 
Pineapples, canned ....j)......0.....005 3, 845. 00 3,845.00 wee cece ween 
Pine plants. ...... ec cefee ee eee ee eee 620, 00 620.CO we eee eet 
Returned goods: 

Empty kegs....... 6, 696. 00 9, 093. 85 2,397.85 J... sec e eee 

Empty bottles ..... 2, 796. 88 963.02 |i ondeves series 2, 032, 96 

Miscellaneous..... 14, 108. 94 16, 149. 19 2, O40, 25 [oeseeeec eet 

Whisky.........-- 9, 958. 35 Ti [503i Sse data teed | 2, 199. 03 
RICE sates. pins aves aapirats 165, 523. 36 207, 698. 64 $2) 078: 28: 4o vague ae! 
DUCA 6 oe ade oye sae oe 8, 134, 338. 61 15, 318, 502. 37 | 7, 184, 163. 76 | genet ik a ase? 
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Articles. 1895. 1896. Increase. Décrease. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
Sperm oil ....- 2.0... By BTA. BONM waves eet ead os | season eee ne 8 3, 274. 50 
Sundries........-...... 4, 588. 81 S56 d, BE esses eae ew I, 823. 96 
Whalebone.........ccslenecececeusees 8, 000, 00 $1000; 00. loc wed erin wa 
WoOOhiivievesres ed sated s% 10, 067. 93 16, 728. 40 6;660.4°7 |b-caie ees hes 
Totaled dscns seis 8, 526, 881.61 | 15, 816, 657. 16 | 7, 306, 458. 12 16, 682. 57 
Increase for 1896.|.. 0... cece ce elec ee eee eee teees 7,280, 775.88. Loan ee eeu ts oe 

| 


IMPORTS, 1895 AND 1806. 


The following tables show the value of the imports of the Hawaiian Islands during the 


years 1895 and 1896: 


Whence imported. eed Se a eerie SE aae | eee | ase. | eee | “Tea - eae 
1895. 
Dollars. Dotlars, Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 

United States Pacific ports...... 2, 690, 911. 99| 487, O89. 81\IOT, 899. 24! 2, 904. 37! 47, 228.93] 791, 795. 3814, 121, 920. 22] 72. 14 
United States Atlantic ports....) 327, 218.43! 30, 171.73]..........} 8, 908. 72] 13, 983.30] 14, 116. 98] 394, 399. 16 6.90 
Great Britain ......c cece een eeleccessaceras 410, 934.19] 2, 289.45) 2,777.23] 9,314.44) 45,807.67) 471, 122.98] 8.25 
Germany i iepe ease creeks seed |ic ns oadades 61, 144.98] 3,173.78 102. 90} 6, 847. 20) 39, 482.75) LLO, 751.61) 1.94 
Chita ss celesakckees baa S teres veal bad.saieee sees 164, 069. 04) 170. 13] 47, 592. 51| rr, 859. 88 IO. 00} 223, 701. 56] 3. 92 
JAPAN. cie.tisce ia geek Se uctee bhalLcclegs Mewes 143, 181. 67| 40, 305.84! 2, 539. 62! 15, 584. 84 5,513.62) 207,125.59) 3.62 
ustialic and ‘New Zealand...-.|........000 66, 068. 78 401. 58 812.76) 2,052.29] 53,469.19) 122, 804.60) 2. 15 
Canadas fect cled vawwroaneteea| deswdreeas vs 8, 032. 56 813. 46) 2,150.45) 2, 409. 72 17,325.02) 30, 731, 21 .54 
Islands of the Pacific... 00.00... )ee sce e ee eee 229. Fal sc osc. ow avere| bre-tigp oe Vasey eLe Sea aid ankles 963. 17 I, 192. 51 o2 
ET AN COs eo are leig:adi vate vie'e/ ora fia gal ee Sie Uaialew oO Yi{9A Oi. QO| wraias in S.0 806) a settee dal sects aS ae Pee eRe es 7,849.90) .14 
Other countries. ...... 0.00 ce ce clecc eee eeees 183. 53 ITQS. OO], cc cccevecleccsssaces 21,414.67; 21,793.20) .38 
Whale ships....,...ceseee sees 625. OO]... saec cree cleans seeecsbresavesaes|soeestaawalens cresecaca 625. 00).....- 
DOCAL serstinar sce Wlaote wuetendiace 3, O18, 755. 42/1, 378 955. 53/149, 248. 48] 67, 878. 56/100, 280. 60] 989, 898. 95/5, 714, O17. 54/100. 00 

Entered at— 
Honolulu ......... ee eee 2, 507, 120, 34/7, 329, 288. 69/149, 248. 48| 67, 878. 56/109, 280.60; 860, 078. 10/5, 022, 894. 77| 87. 90 
Kahului wtccecess eeeecu ces 151,305: 88] 22; 480.09 ecm 2h S chao Se esleee se sees 39, 641.53) 213,427.44) 3.74 
HG evince 3.5 bile aw ss 5 ¢e|! 260; 887.38) 920,598. 86lo scott foe ese ee | one ewes tae 76, 381.52) 357, 867.76) 6.26 
Mahukona ........--...06- 92, 972. II By PRLS OG) satay vad | oem eden defi Gna Sores 13,797. 80; II2, 520.97) 1.97 
Waimea........ ec ccc eeeaee 6, 469. 72 836: 80) ered ove wali dlassalscwa seta eeletantecaae’ 7, 306.60) =. 13 
POtal 35 vagown seats 3, O18, 755. 42/1, 378, 955-53/149, 248. 48) 67, 878. 56/109, 280. 60| 98g, 898. 95/5, 714, OL7. 54/100, 00 


OOT 
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1896. 

United States Pacific ports....../3, 022, 593.99} 531, 671. 60lL19, 397.84) 3, 324. 98) 36, 447. 58/1, 522, 292. 98/5, 235, 728. 97] 73. 08 
United States Atlantic ports.....} 203, 065. 82 45705, 23|e<ic.3ecavete lee sue eiele © 414. 92 10, 233. 27| 228,479.23! 3.190 
Great Britain ..... ccc ccc eee fee cc ence eee 627, 198. 16] 9, 130.03] 1, 899. 67) TO, 790. 78} 106, 782.70) 755, 801. 34; To. 54 
Germany... . Saepecel] oeia-sierhsard ees 96, 434. 11] 6, 624. 48 343. 85| 8,062.85; 36,061.32) 147,526.61] 2.06 
China..... pesteae soba Mie irs Risll ecg ON aise 4 RS 235, 816. 75 331. 97} 42, 078. 84) 20, 227. 16 616. 25! 299,070.97) 4.17 
Japatin.s oi end es heasenos seawaleas bike .s.e-| 18g, 880. 48) 74, 968. 84 40.86) 3, 289. 97 8, 303. 63} 276, 483. 80] 3. 86 
Australia and New Zealand.....]..........05 24, 131.54 44, 00 73.93) 1,460.37 87,934.81) 113,644.65! 4.58 
Oanaday iii. pa 6 ese ee Saree gee owner pants 9, 493-12] se... ..55 123.60] 1,963.22 41,402.05! 52,981.99)  . 75 
Islands of the Pacific...........[.......008- B27 OOo aia dkee boca ehG.ceeuis Sle oe SO Ain Deas 4, 069. 25 4, 596. 33 06 
PAT CO aie, okerene gis rete Stare Sune ain tL eieas wabades 7, 642.67 680, 31 16,50) 3,777.58 3, 603. 96 17, 721,02) .25 
Other countries. ...... ee ccc eee elec eee ee eens 3, 824. 26; 1,908.26] 2, 748. 14 249.96, 23,795.87] 32,526.49] .46 
Totaly ie ee. e steno kk 3, 225, 659. 80lr, 741, 385. 00|273, 085. 75] 30, 650. 37/ 88, 684 391, 845, 096. 09/7, 164, 561. 40/TO0, 00 

Entered at— 
Honolulu ..... cece cee e ees 2, 658, 338. go|r, 672, 337. 17/213, 085. 75] 50, 650. 37] 88, 684. 39/1, 683, 797. 73,6, 363, 894. 31| 88. 83 
Kahului ..........- 0.0000 170,045.65) 33, 2ET. QB). eee lice ee eee claws eee eeee 40, 179. 64| 243, 437.27) 3.40 
ELIO wis-eiphesaaitass sieete 292, 339-94] 24, 327. dg]... .. 6. ee fee ce eee ot| oS seshere fevers 89, 995.09} 406, 656.52! 5.67 
Mahukona ............0005 107;874::81[- (TT) $34.30: dean. esl celts [estes sc 31, 123.63) 150,512.80] 2.10 
Waimea. csr reece ees ee eee OOS 5 Of se wos pve sieves | 46 iad slang Bio[easas FT an Sree lacirner ety eer ae — 60. 50}....66 
Total, oa eecew ete cateeas 3, 225, 689. 80|1, 741, 385. 00j273, 085. 75) 50, 650. 37) 88, 684. 39/1, 845, 096. 09/7, 164, 561. 40]/Z00, 00 


TIVMVA 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CARRYING TRADE, 1896. 


Of the exports from Honolulu for 1896, valued by the customs 
authorities at $15,51 5,230.13, $13,502,410.43 worth of merchan- 
dise was carried in United States bottoms, $732,371.60 in Brit 
ish, $359,089.40 in German, $742,772.95 in Hawaiian, and| 
$178,585.75 unclassified. Of the imports during the same 
period, amounting to $7,164,561.40 (which includes an importa 
tion of $1,100,908.99 in specie, not mentioned in the figures 
given in the first part of this statement), goods valued at 
$5,212,132.42 were carried in American ships, while British 
ships carried cargoes valued at $1,065,209.30, German ships, 
$318,161.17, Hawaiian ships $451,285.73, and $114,772.78 
worth of merchandise was carried in bottoms not classified— 
probably Japanese. 

Of the total export and import trade of the Islands for the year 
1896, according to the books of the Collector General of Cus 
toms, the United States had 82.53 per cent; Great Britain, 7.93: 
Germany, 2.98; Hawaii, 5.26, and unclassified, 1.30. 

During the year 1896, about 100 United States vessels entered 
the port of Honolulu, a number of them making many trips (the 
Australia, for instance, entering and clearing 15 times during that 
period), 27 British, g German, 11 Hawaiian, 8 Japanese, 6 Nor 
wegian, and 1 Nicaraguan. Among the vessels classed as British 
are the Belgéc, China, Copte, Doric, Gaelic, and Monowat, which art 
chartered by American companies. ‘The first five named vessels 
have regular runs between San Francisco and Hongkong, and the 
Monowai, chartered by the Oceanic Steamship Company, plies 
between San Francisco and the English colonies. The coal ves 
sels are generally from Newcastle, New South Wales, or British 
Columbia. These vessels, after discharging their coal, endeavor t¢ 
obtain cargoes of sugar for San Francisco. During the years 1895 
and 1896, however, owing to the large shipments of sugar from 
Honolulu to the Atlantic Seaboard, many of these vessels were 
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compelled to leave Honolulu in ballast, being unable to obtain 


cat goes. 


COMMERCE 1887-1896. 


The following table may be interesting as showing the exports 
and imports of the Hawaiian Islands from 1887 to 1896, inclusive: 


Year. Imports. Exports. aan s ee and 
Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Doliars. 

1887... . 00... 4, 943, 840. 72 9, 529, 447. 33 4, 585, 606. 61 4, 473, 288. 05 
188853! Saeco 4, 540, 887.46 | 11, 707, 598. 76 47, 166, 711. 30 16, 248, 486, 22 
1889 .......... 5, 438, 790.63 | 13,874, 341.40 | 8, 435, 550.77 19, 313, 132. 03 
1890 ........6. 6, 962, 201. 13 13, 142, 829. 48 6, 180, 628. 35 20, 105, 030, 6I 
I8QI 7,439, 482.65 | 10, 258, 788. 27 2, 819, 305. 62 17, 698, 270. 92 
WOOP itete ech es 4, 684, 207. 31 8, 060, 087. 21 3, 375, 879. 90 I2, 744, 294. 52 
1893...... 05 5, 346, 808. 58 Io, 818, 158, Og 5, 471, 349. 55 16, 164, 966, 67 
Ce 5,713, 181. 43 9, 140, 794. 56 3, 427, 613. 13 14, 853, 975.99 
1895.2... ...8. 5, 714, O17. 54 8,474, 138. 15 2, 760, 120, 61 14, 188, 155. 69 
T8964 vaca ee 9, 161, 561. 40 I5, 515, 230. 13 8, 350, 668. 73 22, 679, 791. 53 
Total 57,947, 978. 85 | TIO, 521,413.38 | 52, 573,434.53 | 168, 469, 392. 23 


From these figures, it appears that the total trade of the Islands 
in 1896 was larger by $2,574,760.92 than during any of the 
other years covered by the table, and that the only years that 
approached the volume of business transacted were 1889 and 
1890. 


UNITED STATES GOODS IN UNITED STATES VESSELS. 


So far as the consumption of foreign goods in Hawaii is con- 
cerned, it can be stated that United States products constitute as 
much thereof proportionally as they constitute in the consumption 
of any of the States in the Union. It is also worthy of note—in 
this respect differing from our trade with any other foreign country 
or colony—that the trade is mainly carried on in United States 
Vessels. 7 

EXCESS OF HAWAIIAN EXPORTS. 

The very large exports of Hawaiian products as compared with 
the imports are noticeable, viz, $8,471,138 in 1895, against im- 
Ports amounting to $5,714,076, leaving a balance in favor of the 
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exports of $2,757,062. The exports for the fiscal year 1896 were 
still greater than those for 1895 or 1894. Consul-General Mill 
shows that the exports declared for the United States during the 
year ended June 30, 1896, amounted to $13,822,850. Of this 
export, sugar alone amounted to $13,606,421. The Bureau of 
Statistics, Treasury Department, gives the imports of sugar into 
the United States from the Hawaiian Islands during the year 
ended June 30, 1896, as follows: Cane and other sugar, under 
treaty with Hawaiian Islands, into New York, 65,615,647 pounds. 
valued at $1,828,953; into San Francisco, 286,559,622 pounds, 
valued at $9,507,843; total, 352,175,269 pounds, valued at 
$11,336,7y6, or $2,269,625 less than the value given in the 
declaration of exports at the Consulate General and at the agencies 
thereunder. It may be that the exports declared at Honolulu 
alone covered the whole sugar exports of the Islands. By adding 
to this amount ($9,708,813) about 15 per cent for costs and 
charges and increased value, it would bring it to about the United 
States customs valuation. In any case, the figures given by the 
latter cover the imports of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands 
during the year under consideration, and show an increase ovet 
the sugar imports of 1895 of $3,940,581. 


HAWAIIAN TRADE REVIEW. 


The Annual Report of Mr. J. B. Castle, Collector-General of 
Customs, to the Minister of Finance of the Hawaiian Islands, 
dated January 26, 1897, says: 


Tn accordance with law, I transmit you herewith the record of the business 
transacted by the bureau of customs of the Republic for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1896. In addition to the usual classification and distribution in statis- 
tical tables, J have embodied in the present report the Hawaiian tariff as now 
in force, together with a carefully revised digest of the laws and regulations 
governing the administration of this bureau, the whole being now in such con- 
venient form that its liberal distribution among importers, and through Hawa- 
iian consuls among exporters to Hawaii, will surely prevent numbers of errors 
that now often occur. 
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It is particularly gratifying to be able to report so large an increase in the 
receipts as that shown by the table. The causes for the increase for 1895 above 
1894. were pointed out in some detail in the report for the former year, In 
the present case, however, it is more especially due to and is the reflection of 
the “year of plenty,” which 1896 proved to be in nearly every line of business, 
rather than to special causes of increase which characterized the former year, 
although persistent effort in strictness of administration has doubtless had a 
favorable influence on the revenue not accessible to exact computation, The 
importance in this connection of an expert in the position of appraiser must not 
be lost sight of The present report shows an increase in the revenue from that 
department in spite of the fact that it practically covers but nine months, the 
work of the last three having been but desultory. ‘The importance of this branch 
of our work has been, in my opinion, incontestably demonstrated. While the 
revenue for 1895 and 1896 has exceeded my estimate by over $150,000, it can 
not be expected that 1897 will prove a like “‘year of plenty” with 1890, and 
the remission of the duty on grape wines below 18 per cent of alcohol will 
doubtless make a difference of not less than $30,000. I therefore consider 
$600,000 a liberal estimate of customs revenue for 1897. 

While sugar continues to practically monopolize the list of exports, it is a 
favorable indication to see the amount of coffee exported double, and that of 
pineapples treble, that of 1895. The export of bananas continues to increase 
as well, ‘The prosperity of the year is well indexed by the average of 3% cents 
per pound as the invoice price of sugar. 

With the ensuing year, such changes in the method of statistical record have 
been effected as will segregate imports by the countries of origin, and will add 
much to the value of future annual reports, * * * 

Beyond the new feature of a large amount of silver in the specie importations 
for the year ($85,408.99 out of $1,015,500), I note nothing further in the 
Present report calling for comment. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY STATEMENT. 


A valuable statement of the trade of the Hawaiian Islands is 
given in the Monthly Summary of the Bureau of Statistics, United 
States Treasury, for May, 1897, corrected to July 1. The fol- 
lowing tables, showing the exports and imports of the United 
States, by articles, from 1875 (the year in which the reciprocity 
freaty was concluded) to 1896, inclusive, are taken from this 
Source : 
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Exports of leading articles to Hawatian Islands, 
Articles, 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
MERCHANDISE, 
Agricultural implements ...... dollars. . 2, 438 4,177 9, 323 17, 140 
Animals ......... cece eee eees dollars. . 2,570 3, 005 5,875 17, goo 
Books, maps, engravings, etc. .dollars.. 6, 952 7, 334, 5,519 IO, 105 
Breadstuffs : d 
bland pounds,.| 349,012+) 159,143 367, 731 | 496, 197 
Bread and biscuit...... { dollars. at 265 10, 261 17, 766 oF ae 
barrels. . 9, 905 II, 076 II, 698 I4, 0O4 
Wheat flour............ | dollars. . AJ, 701 63, 361 92; 60 89, 686 
All other... eeccee eee eee dollars. . 8, 473 II, 166 18, 841 26, 176 
Carriages and street cars, etc...dollars. . 1, 188 6, 361 10, 477 I5, 430 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes....dollars. . II, 482 14, 790 19, 909 12, 265 
Coal { tons.... 3, 043 430 684 I, 099 
Yee ek, ee ke dollars. . Ig, 494 2, 810 5,026 7,515 
Copper and manufactures of...dollars.. I, 381 5,275 3, 167 6, 820 
Cotton, manufactures of....... dollars.. 23, 621 41, 491 103, 849 S80, 249 
Fancy articles SE aan Pee rae dollars 14, 745 T4, 532 I5, 796 16, 260 
Pighys cise g ae a aceva iets eeawtivecee dollars 32, 052 20, 212 28, 689 40, 720 
Flax, hemp, etc., and manufactures of, 

POM ars isin seta ities Bee sae he eelex sees I, 788 T, 066 6, 657 2, 801 
Fruits, including nuts........, dollars... 9, 826 IO, 259 15, 271 14, 566 
Glass and glassware........... dollars. . 5, 102 4, 034 8, 789 7, 307 
Gunpowder and other explosives, dol- 

Lat S3sraceve Stages erayerou aii scnd esd eee aah rece Bees tr, 619 4, 225 4, 310 5, 469 
Ha: {tons..... 121 270 238 469 } 

IV see ceenerene = ieee er { dollars. . I, 904 5, 107 4, 3°76 8, 345 
India rubber and gutta-percha, and man- 

ufactures Of 2... . cee eee eee dollars... 3, 587 2, 810 18, 204 7, 587 | 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of, | 

COM APS cose shes. Ba uae oe we ee 61, 422 98,707 | 162,771 | 483, O31 
Jewelry, and manufactures, gold and 

SUVEL yo ohaws eu wed daw en ood dollars. . I, 728 T, 268 I, 698 6, 626 
Leather, and manufactures of...dollars.. 35, 732 34, 393 47, 841 40, 201 | 

F barrels... 4,495 2, 400 3, 604 5,820 
Lime and cement........... | dollars... 9, $63 4, 680 6, 084 3. 775 | 
Malt liquors............. «...-dollars.. 188° 704 I, O61 3, 505 
Matches: o6 citdce dan osewek dollars. . 16, 369 5, 246 14, 679 6, O94 + 
Musical instruments dollars 3, 682 I, 347 4, 442 4, 974 | 
OU Sis Sesdieahaleinaic, Suinreans es Seca bee dollars. . II, 080 5, 667 30, O54 34, 186 | 
Paints, pigments, and colors...dollars.. I, 860 3, 722 2, 413 4, 213 
Paper and stationery......... dollars. . IO, 591 Ty, JO4 18, O61 18, 107 | 
Provisions, meat, and dairy products, | | 

AGllarsscrenoae ss See le tal os accede phic | 24,173 28, 309 29, 652 2, 373 | 
Spirits ....... pitbaie Ham whe dollars... 14, 984 IO, 200 12, 333 13, 137 | | 

pounds Io, 478 15, 365 193, $91 86, 484 
Sugar, refined.............. ; dollars 1, 095 t, £20 3, 563 9, 2i4 
Tobacco, manufactures of..... dollars... 13, 884 27, 653 33, 915 38, 538 
Vegetables .....-.......00. 0+ dollars. . g, 828 | 7, 494 8, 722 13, 273 
Wine cAvetdeoat tea eed bees doilars. .| 1,078 , I, or6 { 2, O91 | 592 


a“ Fancy articles,” 1892 to 1896, inclusive, include ‘‘ perfumery and cosmetics” and ‘‘toys” only. 
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1879. 1880, 1881. 1882, 1883. 1884. 1885. 
| 
| 

6, 626 Q, QOI 13, 516 Iz, 388 21, 250 41, 662 LO, 984 
74, 216 g0, 192 85, 867 149, 922 98, 604 144, O9O 40, 211 

8, 787 10, 442 14, 293 18, 536 19, 696 78, 482 13, 507 
698, 525 643, 195 654, 921 659, 415 677, 923 661, 181 670, 380 
35,496 33, 052 34, 224 35, 604 40, 748 Al, 452 35, 706 
17, 934 17, O74 21, 221 21, 741 34, 200 37, 236 43, 126 
93, 484 99, 648 I02, 239 III, 765 185, 307 190, 105 | 184, O50 
45, 201 69, 959 87, 251 135, 673 158, 851 184, 406 194, 739 
27, 427 28, 291 36, 167 46, 943 32, O51 41, 279 19, 333 
25, 705 27, 509 44, 168 48, 782 63, 922 59, 885 47, 999 

TI, 362 922 2, 762 2, 369 I, 541 4,972 58r 

5, 389 5,775 13, 958 13, 986 9, 495 1g, 301 4, 795 

7, 168 8, 740 3, 972 | 7, 597 4, 984 4, 836 4, QOL 
125, 285 114, 895 179, 902 205, 568 300, 985 253,414; 215, 656 
26, 070 18, 378 19, 795 26, 991 49, 769 46, 626 37, 993 
79) 154 76, 380 82, 578 95, 112 128, 703 122, 597 100, 673 

7, 096 7, OOF 19, 879 21, 482 29, 222 32, 378 40, 758 
20, 497 25, 004 35,175 37, 822 55, 188 50, 504 43, 950 
II, 442 5, 942 14, 968 18, 254 23, 231 18, 548 17, 073 

4 

9, 127 5, 896 13, 880 7, 599 10, 633 10, 410 8, 189 

I, 112 I, 946 2,072 2, 382 3, 679 3, 563 3, 416 
17, 426 23, 579 30, 81x 35, 679 68, 056 53, 232 53, 958 

6, 211 8, 924 13, 750 18, 160 15, 165 15, 847 12, 641 
586, 262 369, 940 601, Igt 815, 879 536, 632 420, 709 230, 775 
24, 439 17, 914 II, 727 29, 820 31, 526 54, 303 31, 028 
go, 485 87, 796 IL4, 023 155, 705 165, C53 167, 559 152, 503 
Io, 048 0, 483 12, 328 £2, 549 T4y 345 TT, 546 12, 553 
16, 381 14, 706 17, 192 19, 395 25, 687 18, 933 18, 824 
12, 883 19, 890 40, 102 12, 024. 22, 568 32, 912 38, 728 

I, 527 2, 202 18, 790 14, 170 9, 424 4, 793 7, 966 

4, 504 3, 590, 9g, 268 IO, 291 8,776 7, 693 6, 629 
26, 696 42, 580 67, 059 57, 523 81, 550 71, 430 60, 379 
10, 759 | 13, 674 20, 186 16, 862 27,441 22,448 16, 258 
23,769 | 27, 365 41, 010 40, 284 55, 058 53, 922 40, O71 

{ 

130, 816 II4, 777 137, 620 160, 710 211,974 210, 161 169, IQL 
26, 800 | 1g, 003 29, 666 24, 710 52, 346 40, 885 2Q, 307 
145,987 | 206,513 | 190,826} 295,218 | 356,615 | 333, 743 463, 911 
£5,606! 20, 569 22, 650 29, 164 40, 966 34, 894 35, 674 
56,114 | 61, 458 77, 555 go, 154. 105, 161 93, 274 94, 768 
18, 748 17, 605 33, 048 40, 597 40, 891 48, O21 47, 463 

I, 519 1, 708 4, 526 I, 312 3, 190 6, 734 10, 372 
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Exports of leading articles to Hawatian [slands—Continued. 
Atticles, 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878, 
MERCHANDISE—continued, 
Wood, and manufactures of: 
(M feet 2, 869 5, 821 7, 215 II, o8f1 
Boards, deals, ctc....... | dollars 2g, 121 59, 346 78,00 | 111, 211 |" 
Household furniture...... dollars. . 6, 319 IO, 939 22, 195 43, 587 
All other. oo... 0... eee dollars..| 49, 225 62, 391 81,447 } 121,972: 
Wool, manufactures of........ dollars. . 6, 050 2, 697 4, 432 8, 489 
All other articles....,......... dollars. . 98, 426 | 107,309 | 158, 75L | 217,678 
Total domestic exports. .dollars..| 621,974 | 724, 267 |I, 109, 429 |I, 683, 446 
Total foreign exports. ..dollars.. 40, Ig0 54,990 | 163, 520 52, 653 
Total exports of merchandise, 
Gollars..a voc vices cae ous estes 662, 164 | 779, 257 1, 272, 949 (I, 736, 099 
GOLD AND SILVER. 
Gold cge cw de hele Lab pete. dollars... BOOS Nwrateretp cateare 108, 273 42, 000 | 
SUE shoes nie cies Ses Feet dollars..| 32, goo 30, 000 79, 240 58, 250, 
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1879. 1880. 188r. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
14, 561 13, 644 19, 675 22, 123 | 23, 226 22, 512 15, 077 
142, 558 143, 044 223, 816 259, 422 294, 574 326, 913 195, 892 
53, 264 62, 145 49, 686 93, 233 | 105, 685 71,172 50, 184 
98, 477 92, 149 120, 666 128, 916 I51, 381 134, 532 81, 770 
10, §45 12, 370 12, 339 22, 199 21, 083 76, 341 85, 354 
295, 163 I7I, 453 196, 070 202, 939 4It, 184 189g, 252 179, 722 
2, 288, 178 | 1,985, 506 | 2, 694, 583 | 3,272,172 | 3,683, 460 | 3, 446, 024 2, 709, 573 
86, 740 00, 664 83, 489 78, 603 g2, 605 77s 329 78, 349 
| 2,374,918 | 2, 086, 170 | 2, 778,072 | 3,350,775 | 3,776,065 | 3,523,353 | 2, 787, 922 
25, 300 39, 500 140, 405 76, 799 19, 750 88, 980 672, 800 
10g, 680 420, 150 75, 800 25, 700 16, og8 | 1, 002, 250 25, 000 
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Lixports of leading articles to Hawatian Islands. 


Articles. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
MERCHANDISE. 
Agricultural implements....... dollars. . 9, 444 13, 622 9, 296 7, 886 
Amimals .....cc cscs ease ee cees dollars. . go, 496 | 47, 362 77, 931 86, 378 
Books, maps, engravings, etc...dollars.. 12, 681 17, 133 8, 684 I4, 790 
Breadstuffs : 
tccui pounds 635,833 | 587,579 | 618,927 | 712,975 
Bread and biscuit....... { dollars 35,010 |, 35,072 35, 270 40, 798 
barrels 42, 729 47, 632 43, 356 49, 813 
Wheat four ............ : dollars 182,122 | 190,163 178,034 wae 244 
All other... 0.00. cc cee eens .-dollars..) 245,470 | 250,702; 260, 346 | 260, 070 
Carriages and street cars, etc...dollars.. 27, 568 40, 232 I7, 415 34, 931 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes. ...dollars.. 54, 393 57, 226 53, 949 66, 835 
Coal tons .... E5944 I, 995 I, 401 T, T4z | 
bpceluce Seine sa etewsreieat tenes dollars... 9, 784 12, 519 9, 808 8, 897 | 
Copper, and manufactures of. ..dollars-- II, 344 3, 583 7, 839 5, 463 
Cotton, manufactures of ....... dollars..{ 290,051 | 318,286 | 293,986 | 345, 289 
Fancy articles@..........,.06- dollars... 34, 895 50, 121 42, 655 40, 682 
Fish odious tise saraceaeie ees dollars..| 10g, 242 128,490 | 310,942 | 118, 647 
Flax, hemp, etc., and manufactures of, 

GOW SLS: ov devdin cas Seelewas bebe ebro bs bed 47, 488 41, 133 39, 923 31, 306 
Fruits, including nuts ......... dollars..}| 39, 250 39, 304 52, 321 37, 913 
Glass and glassware........... dollars... 15, 820 23, 762 17, 274 13, 803 
Gunpowder and other explosives, 

Collars: 5 .ccak posed cw oe cheb erke aie aviace 8, 393 14, 974 13, 292 r2, 645 
BY eck tie cnegaw i ehaumicttian tons .... 3, 685 4, 841 3, 993 4, 933 

ES tee a PET ee dollars. . 54, 088 64, 591 69, 235 71, 247 
India rubber and gutta-percha, and man- 

ufactures of .. 0... .. cece eee dollars..} 11, 421 20, 339 II, 727 Tg, 320 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of, 

dollars ........ Hainane'g: Btaie weFora we elaesee ws 357,606 | 405,382 | 265,564 | 352,552 
Jewelry, and manufactures, gold and ; 

BIVER es ast ca ch ewe cae os dollars. . 15, 207 18, 679 6, gOL 3, 693 
Leather, and manufactures of ..dollars../ 155,425 | 174,193 | 145,870 | 175,536 

rs barrels 9, 383 15,510 II, 346 13, 860 
Lime and cement..........-. dollars 14, 078 22, 469 18, 364 20, 419 
Malt liquors..........005 eee dollars. . 41, 403 54, 638 49, 821 54, 254 
Matches. ...... ec ccc eae ceeeees dollars. . 14, 749 18, 085 I, Ogo 5, 403 
Musical instruments, ......... dollars 5,907 4, 537 6, 610 43 797 
OUS: Feet asc ete dia eels oie ta oes dollars..}| 97,663 | I12, 424 Od, 745 74, 086 
Paints, pigments, and colors ...dollars.. aI, 360 31, 118 23, 242 Ig, 563 
Paper and stationery.......... dollars... 52, 039 54, 701 48, 393 54, 232 
Provisions (meat and dairy products), 

MOM ATS: osc ae de saw cee eeeeeeeeeecas 155,829 | 155,835 | 146,424 | 148, 763 
Spirits... 0... cece cece cee eeeee f snore F 46, 157 31, 585 25, Off 24, 883 

~ pounds..| 658,486 | 922,656 |1,030,000 | 856, 073 
Sugar, refined..........660.5 |dollars .. 46, 847 54, 630 65, 797 59, 276 
Tobacco, manufactures of..... dollars ..j 118, 858 99,999 | 10,346 | 140, 486 
Vegetables.......--..20--0 eee dollars .. 60, 646 72, 788 54, 278 46, 293 
Wines coca saces < 6 Wing SANSA Guaes dollars .. 34, 638 56,243 | 62,671 67, 738 


. ‘Fancy articles,” 1892 to 1896, inclusive, include “perfumery and cosmetics” and “toys” only. 
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Lixports of leading articles to Hawaiian Islands, 


1890. I8gI. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
14, 769 12, 736 6, 948 3, 897 5, 615 II, 373 75772 
167, 217 122, 867 64, 517 26, 118 35, 401 47, 137 45, 647 
18, 254 18, 667 17, 239 15, 661 17, 664 17, 318 25, 746 
753, 026 710, 665 FOL, 270 667, 020 660, 150 730, 765 746, 530 
44, 039 40, 518 41, 217 36, 157 35, 991 35, 004 33,593 
52, 239 54, 454 58, 538 48, 414 51, 009 50, 685 62, 112 
222, O56 248, 042 296, 908 198, 262 179, 138 160, 759 206, IOL 
286, 888 436, 971 368, 662 287,457 283, IIO 268, 125 278, 4.76 
96, 392 47, 540 22, 4O1 10, 681 13, 787 18, 712 26, 063 
86, 509 89, 830 76, 557 79) 500 81, 279 98, 869 124, 278 
2, 185 5, 549 I, 362 385 715 1, 163 3, 496 
12, 128 26,473 |- 7,563 3, 426 5,715 5, 190 To, 660 
13, 153 II, 582 2, 462 1, 357 6, 08 . 7,459 1,599 
402, 523 312, 636 256, 813 241, 790 297, 771 387, 885 301, 256 
37, 692 70, 633 a18, 384 @8, 712 26, 664 a8, 406 46, 425 
140, 867 146, 112 125, 506 107, 630 104, 845 go, 825 95, 171 
68, 784 71, 723 31, 585 24, 6g0 32, 082 27, 895 31, 844. 
43, 646 45, 940 36, 923 32, 654 33; 375 38, 729 38, gr6 
25, 609 21, 202 15, 962 12, 391 14, 424 17, 854 19, 347 
20, 661 20, 383 9, 439 13, LI2 14, 456 18, 062 Ig, 452 
5, 322 5, 607 7, 209 4,172 5, 392 5,575 |- 6, 027 
73s 022 95; 427 106, 782 47, 209 71, 683 70, 326 66, 832 
24, 803 29, 425 15, 933 Ig, 499 20, 377 IL, 217 23, 780 
765, 126 762, 896 473, 616 214, 844 405, 316 545, 614 726, 942 
24, 878 39, 956 245,275 5, 636 10, 707 2, 827 6, 620 
205, 838 200, 312 136, 374 107, 275 135, 270 151, 795 176, 027 
19, 134 21, 199 20, 491 15, 092 16, 303 15, 205 19, 413 
30, 132 31, 304 27, O42 18, 913 16, 826 15, 386 L7, 923 
83, 966 92, 788 88, 793 75, O21 69, 304 53, 621 51, 387 
12, 709 15, 285 6, 270 4, 980 17, 266 28, 413 16, 227 
XI, 069 8, 372 4, 470 3, 357 4, 629 g, 380 20, Ig0 
120, 002 199, 591 66, 948 81, 7OL 88, 425 IOI, 390 97, 256 
30, 967 36, 935 29, 501 25, 707 28, 603 30, 765 34, 700 
64, O41 66, 506 59, 850 53, 053 55, 287 70, 613 70, 278 
177, 488 185, 338 182, 652 144, 903 128, 179 147, 608 155,576 
| 81, 536 51, 990 56, 371 52, 283 451747 33, 452 23, 968 
| 1,280, 81g | I, 714, 156 554, 052 352, 867 515, 070 589, 978 822, 378 
QI, 833 LO4, 156 26, 937 17, 850 26, 973 27, 272 37, 440 
163, 818 178, 843 160, 354 171, 960 150, 330 165, 651 174, 100 
60, o80 63, 921 42, 073 33, 782 27, O10 26, 842 27, 188 
73,868 | 105, 322 93,927 | 78, 434 76, 755 87, 572 72, 668 
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Articles. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
MERCHANDISE—Continued. 
Wood, and manufactures of: 
fM feet.. 16, 935 16, 669 12, 218 12, 550 
Boards, deals, etc....... \dollars..} 201, 389 | 206,470 | 158, 845 164, 460 
Household furniture. ..... dollars ../ 55, 592 82, 199 62, 576 53, 404 | 
All other. ...55005 2 ciseces dollars ..{ 105,260 | 127, 982 96,163 | 103, 381 
Wool, manufactures of........ dollars .. 85, 446 80, 816 70, 463 60, 758 
All other articles,.......... ..-dollars..| 144,750 | 193, 215 202,080 | 261, 369 
Total domestic exports. .dollars ../3, 115, 899 |3, 520, 593 |3, 025, 898 |3, 336, ogo 
Total foreign exports...dollars.. 76, 799 IOI, 436 59, 305 39, 621 
Total exports of merchandise, ; 
dollars... .e ee. cece anes seer +13, 192, 698 |3, 622, 029 |3, 085, 203 13, 375, 661 
GOLD AND SILVER, 
Golds cis taconee caged cies eee dollars ..} 695,460 | 920,400 | 310,450 | 235, 300 
SHV EL ae tccate Pa ecesthe es atecewrelslee dollars... De BOS bisa: Gae0 se kare g ltesetanty doer avave-s lace ars Os 
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t 


1890. I89r. 1892, 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896, 
19, 095 30, 007 17,479 8, 703 13, 747 18, 616 21, 44t 
225, 296 271, 553 203, 433 QI, 241 146, 220 184, 651 210, 934 
69, 093 86, 179 54, 428 51, 230 59, 464 73, 867 66, 022 
I48, TIO 156, 265 IOT, 152 55, 462 67, 967 77, O61 89, 592 
60, 053 57, 816 48, 320 29, 630 38, 995 52, 859 51, 614 
308, 128 351, 876 253, 431 229, 713 358, 382 450, 691 438, 577 
4, 606, goo 4, 935, OUT 3, 662, 018 2, 717, 338 | 3, 217, 713 | 3,648, 472 | 3, 928, 187 
IO4, 517 I7I, 301 I1g, 610 TIO, 325 88, 474 74, 585 57,520 
Perna comes) ese 
4,711, 417 | 5,107, 212 | 3, 781, 628 | 2, 827, 663 | 3, 306, 187 | 3, 723,057 | 3,985, 707 
I, 132, 205 925, 120 600, 000 815, 310 792, 085 575, 000 710, 1g 
I, 650 2,150 I, 000 I, 000 2, 000 3, 000 17, 500 


No, 85——8 
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Imports of leading articles from Hawaiian Islands. 


Articles. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 


MERCHANDISE, 


Free of duty. 
1 
i 


Articles, the growth, etc., of the 


United States, returned..dollars.. 4, 419 3, 859, 7,497 6, 594 
CORES 2010) ceciiaseeies ioase QI, 176) 142, 615 170, 379 180, I94 
arches CaS, dollars .. 18, 598 29, 947 33, 062 26, 577 
Fruits, including nuts.....dollars..j....... 0c. clee cece epee deren eee cnclececcataees 
Hides and skins, other than fur * 
SKINS cose ve cess eegle heats dollars.. 93, 519) 71, 996 50, 861; 78, 920 
Entered free, under reciprocity treaty: 
Ri pounds)i.|-.c0e wes Pee eek es l 
TEGE SE ee PET: Ps? | dollars sich ss-ce caus silences es 
Sugar and molasses— ' 
. PollndsSes|.ccioeie sels Fen heen ek 2,277,354, 2,522, 254 
Sugar ..-..-.... (dollarsic}. cissimeneslivaa cee se y 
Molasses......... GON ATS lod cecaeweregwaaice as 
All other ....... 0000. dollars. ho ccaseeece [eee eteceeee 
All other free articles..,.. dollars. .| 52, 235 86, 269) 16, 592 7, 283 
Total free...... Saagdea da ees 168, 771 192,071! 2, 385, 366; 2, 641, 628 
Dutiable, - teas 
Rice pounds..| 1, 588,232! 2,074, 506 836, 389)... cee eee 
RY Sesaysaate ae 2 Teese dollars .. 60, 131 77, 576 30, OFZ). ee eee 
Salt pounds.. FAG? BOB id oea roresea sR Sr via etncs 527, 026 
BENG ee ey dollars .. D5 OOO! 2 aveisieiasiare’s|¢ sogveds s.cierene 1, 817 
Sugar and molaéses: 
y pounds. .} 17, 888, 000} 20, 978, 374] 1,849, 987|........06 
Sugar, brown........ dollars .. 938, 676! 1, C51, 987 Bs Abdb ec actanca 
Sugar, refined ........ Gollars .. (oe ieee ee clnsatee Soeeee 26, 640) 5, 920 
Molasses, melada, etc. .dollars. . 9, 703 g, 086 T, 006)..... 00008 
xy. pounds,. 217, 990 15, 498 g50] * 207, 820 
Wool, unmanufactured. . Asotin ww 24, 769 1, 992 227 a1, 153 
All other dutiable articles. ,dollars.. 23, 052; 43, 969; 8, 660 8, 314 
Total dutiable ........ dollars..} 14, 088, 420] 1, 184, 6r0! 164, 969) “37, 202 
Total imports......... dollars..| 1, 227, TgI| I, 376, 68x} 2, 550, 335] 2, 678, 830 
== =e — = ead 


i" 
GOLD AND SILVER. 


Gold, eiss's as Se snrens wees dollars ..J........... T, OOO} 655s t4.5 a e's 5, 3%, 
Silver... . ccc cece eee ee dollars ..f........--- 4, QIT 81, 428 4, 3 
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1879. 1880. 188r. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 

25, 219 II, 150) 19, 545 27,555 25, 787 18, 884; 17, 634 
72, 794) 77, 923 30, 375 3, 008 15, 959) 950 3, 786 
II, 935 12, 834 4, 676 479 2,447 137 708 
16, 068 13, 384 20, 600] 26, 763 37, 987 63, 326 68, 120 
g2, 003 68, 171 113. 840 102, 039 119, 394 113, 624 103, I50 
5,553,676) 5, 062,646) 6, 984, 406} 10, 135, 678} 12, 926, 951) 12, 378, 433] 8, 291, 360 
270, 781 294, 186 389, OL7 499, 825 610, 324 558, 476 404, 478 
41, 696, 674] 61, 556, 708] 76, 907, 247/106, 181, 858/114, 132, 670. 125, 158, 677/169, 652, 603 
2,807,675] 4,135,531] 4,927,021) 6,918,083! 7, 340,033} 7,108,292) 8, 198, 164 
14, 493 Ig, 835 35, 037 25, 257 37, 493 22, 963 9, 054 
3,421 1,527 1, 402 5, 525 4, O11 485 240 
1 2, 393 9, 300 6, 599 16, 164 18, 461 13, 813 15,519 

3, 243, 988) 4,565,918) 5, 517.737) 7,621,690] 8,195,937; 7,900,000; 8, 817, 06 
patiaeeay|) fs ge sBOhevieusesl~  GOa|as Saddeanaliycgeescah dO 
ines eee A386 oe sere one es 2 Bl craseaa'd oeysles oft | aorarersus totes 20 
125, 530] 295,031] 67,997, 152, 885/142, 016) 194,477] 498 
12, 4g8 35, 026 6, 970} 22, 651 20, 182 16, 831 80 
1, 452 5, 064 8, 293 1, 948 22, 342 9,134)  @40, 330 
= = = == = = = — = = 
13, 950 40, 526 15, 263 24, 604 42, 524 25, 965 40, 430 
| 3) 257, 938) 4,606, 444} 5,533,000) 7, 646, 294) 8, 238, 461) 7, 925, 965) 8, 857, 497 
PRS SSy0 0424 3, 750) Ay OOO) ie eee ea 4, 118) 14,614) . 114, 962 
6, 626 5, 16r 4I, 400 I, Too 2, 218 13, 722) 501, 097 


a Spirits, $16,854; opium, $15,012. 
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Imports of leading articles from Hawatian Islands, 


Articles. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
MERCHANDISE, 
Frree of duty. 
Articles, the growth, etc., of the 
United States, returned..dollars.. 35, 536 26, 226 53, 239 33, 130 
pounds. 2, 748 2, 875 3, 680 15, 907 
Coffee .... cc. eee eee eee Voltas: 419 437! 932 3, 318 
Fruits, including nuts..... dollars... 53, 476 44, 149 68, 300 90, 983 
Hides and skins other than fur ; 
SKINS. fis atnsinns wes eed dollars. . 104, 554 128, 221 . 92, 537 95, 576 
Free under reciprocity : 
Rice pounds..} 6,892, 900] 9, 263, 700} 13, 269, 500) 10, 660, 300) 
OT eee dollars .. 361, 567 383, 985 551, 257 494, 166 
Sugar and molasses— 
Su sar pounds. .|IgI, 623, 1751218, 290, 835 228, 540, 513.243, 324, 683 
EAL ee ceo * dollars 9, 166, 826) 9g, 225, 351) 0, 260, 048) 12, 078, 518 
Molasses......... dollars. . 7,786 14, 712 6, 417 6, 148 
All other...........-+ Gollars)..|sésewrss va cos lSaa sed bees. 762 9, 76] 
All other free articles..,...dollars.. II, 760 69, 808 16, 546 2I, 310) 
Total fré@ sci dectinatee aces oe 9, 741, 924] 9, 892, 88g} 11, 050, 038) 12, $32, IO 
Dutiable. = 
7 pounds I, 650]......05 Sauce anduaiaye hs 600) 
Rice..... ac dollars B31. due. deen aul tavewes aes 30 
POUNGS. oo ow oss s | tips te oe | ae a ioe g ees 136, 640 
Salt os ssseeeese esse eres ome ee el Miiarinllstin 616 
Sugar and molasses: , 
Scateaeatoa da alea set bares aa aensd Sateen s . 
Sigal ito sexsea eee |e nee ee a oe 
Sugar, tefined........ DOM ATS ei) Ss, seo Fis haw | Sass oie 0! facie sian ciagee sg AP omens a eteeees 
Molasses, melada, etc.dollars 20}. ..e cece clea ccc r cece ele cece ee eee tlen pe nereee? 
pounds..|........... T6253 '7Ols 5 oe deine’ 18, 872 
Vive! siremar a iaciiteds: Jaciiars ae ee i Ti, 908)... ss es0c ee 4, 675 
All other dutiable articles .dollars .. 663, 750 17, 218 10, 341 9, 509) 
Total dutiable...... dollars... 63, 783 29, 186) 10, 343| 14, 330 
Total imports ...... dollars ..} 9, 805, 707] 9, 922, 075} 11, 060, 379] 12, 847, 740 
GOLD AND SILVER. 
GOld ciate ns ois ee dollars... 47, 293 113, 567 25,727 36, 247] 
SiLVOT. i cise Bees Cow d wioracees dollars.. 8, 724 5, 050) 2, 361 5, 239 


a Sugar, brown,and molasses imported from all countries free of duty from April 1, 1891. 


b Iron ote, $9,747; copper, Pigs, $14,962; opium, $10,980, 
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Imports af leading articles from Hawatian Islands. 


1890. 1891.a 1892 a 1893.@ 1894.4 1895.2 1896. 
33, 381 77, 189 33, 111 51,312 56, 315 27, 294 42, 064 
90, 238 23, 401 10, 810} 20, 232 108, 265 183, 680) 131, 343 
17, 542 5, OOL 2, 628 4, 864 22, 333 36, 168 25, 063 
10g, 183 I22, 515 108, 002 140, 689} IOI, 152 95, 855 76, 124 
75, 884 70, 599) 71, 148 58, 421 38, 322 48, 393 65, 104 


10, 730, 600} 7, 840, 900} 7, 489, 700] 8, 473, 800] 9, 115, 483) 5,144,087) 4, 354, 500 
498, 554 415, 630) 367, 333 349, 560 357, 330 228, 380 163, 571 


224, 457, O11|312, 252, 316)262, 612, 405/288, 517, 929 324, 726, 5841274, 219, 828'352, 173, 269 
Ir, 549, 8281 13, 152, 562| 7,442,047| 8, 455, 6221 9, 379, 317/ 7,309,215 11, 336, 796 


9, 314 8,550) 5, Ir 7, 561 653 3, 500 T, go2 

861 T55A GO| 2 ociercisteratatins| a ess co-t ig is -aye lice MOM eaAinite 6 [a anerelefrenh tana) Super ante auees 

18, 211 12, 196 31, 696 19, 827 14, 359 34, 499 32, 719 

12, 309, 758} 13, 865,648) 8, 062,076] 9,087,856) 9, 969, 981] 7, 870, 304] 11, 743, 349 
Sid Ws: |tepa’ scarab gran seeten siuegeebes BB BOO. 60:8 So nisi a S%e [ers testes eeaare 

te bees vow ldgtases 9 lao e0he Casas] awe Sx oeuas 20S | testi a kee oj [ote Ward Cha 
hekerns wees By FOO ss Sogintte sel vaio Se hie bs |e as ea Se ee noraw es oe eee levee ea: Was 
ya gels ere sare BOD hou vse sie carta eanca%etend soo ole ecbre fo wieretsabeita| <iSee ores epee Oe evene sueavenee eS 
teveeee sins ake oSu BY Raw gve acd lfovei ds Rtaale esas Subrehe aotere te ere 82, 540) Ts AAB\ sss aratece sche acs, 
454 225, 192) OL, 725). cc cccccc elec ccc cren selec cecerecsaleorssereee 

95 22, 453) Q} 400) aig beta te cline Gea A edie e[e ge souadealeaceaeceds 

4, 055 7, 334 4, 406 58, O11 12, 501 II, 214 14, 36% 

| 4, 150) 29, 949 13, 806 58, gtr 95, 336 18, 657 14, 302 
f =, = sk Me re = = 2. 
12, 313, go8| 13, 895,597] 8,075, 882) 9, 146, 767] Lo, 065,317) 7, 888, 964) II, 757, 704 


2, 624) I, 050 45, 281 4, 130) 160 5O, OOO})......0.5 55 
Stale ese wae 13, 470 (e018) Re erie Penner ee as 6 O00 2 cevtcee em 
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REVIEW BY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The United States Department of Agriculture issued, in July, 
1897, a pamphlet entitled “ Hawaiian Commerce from 1887 to { 
1897,” compiled by Frank H. Hitchcock, Chief of the Section 
of Foreign Markets, from which the following extracts are taken: | 


The calendar year 1896 marked the highest point yet attained in the com- | 
mercial development of the Hawaiian Islands, the total value of the merchan- | 
dise imported and exported through Hawaiian ports during the twelve months : 
amounting to no less a sum than $21,578,882.54. The highest value previously | 
recorded—that for the year 1890—was $20,105,030.61, or nearly one and af} 
half million dollars less than the amount returned for 1896, while the average F 
annual value for the entire decade 1887-1896 was as low as $16,474,600.78. | 
These figures afford some indication of the growing importance of Hawaii from E 
the standpoint of commerce. 

A striking feature of the Hawaiian trade is the remarkable excess of the 
exports over the imports. Of the $21,578,882.54 returned as the valuation of | 
all merchandise imported and exported during the year 1896, the sum of | 
$15,515,230.13 represented the value of the goods shipped from Hawaiian | 
ports, while the commodities received at those ports from abroad were valued : 
at only $6,063,652.41. The imports in 1896 were therefore less than half as 
large as the exports, the balance of trade in favor of the islands amounting to 
$9,451,577-72. This balance was an unusually large one, however, the gains 
made in exportation during 1896 being much greater than those made in impor- 
tation. The average value per annum of the merchandise exported from 
Hawaiian ports during the ten years 1887-1896 amounted to $11,052,141.34 
and that of the merchandise imported to $5,422,459.44, leaving an average 
yearly excess in favor of the exports of $5,629,681.go. 

Among the countries participating in the foreign commerce of Hawaii, the 
United States is by far the most favored, enjoying fully 90 per cent of the entire 
trade of the islands. In the five-year period 1887-1891, the exact portion of 
the total trade credited to the United States was 91.20 per cent. According 
to the returns for the succeeding five years, 1892-1896, our share for that 
period was 91.92 per cent, showing that this country has more than held its 
own as a competitor for the Hawaiian trade. During the last calendar year 
(1896), the total value of our commercial transactions with the islands, as 
returned in the Hawaiian trade reports, aggregated $20,924,306.35, the largest 
amount ever recorded. The highest figures previously reported were for the 
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year 1890, and amounted to $18,332,631.80. The lowest value of the decade 
was $11,868,277.93, recorded for 1892. From the several annual returns 
just cited it will -be seen that our Hawaiian trade has been subject to some 
important fluctuations. The unusually high figures for 1896, however, indicate 
that the present tendency of the commercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries is one of expansion. , 

Of the total trade carried on between Hawaii and this country during the 
decade 1887-1896, g5 per cent, according to the Hawaiian official statistics, 
was conducted through our Pacific ports and only 5 per cent through our Atlantic 
ports, 

After the United States, the country that enjoys the largest trade with Hawaii 
is Great Britain. Of the total commerce returned for the five-year period 
887-1891, the portion credited to the British amounted to 4.89 per cent. In 
he five years 1892-1896, however, their share was only 3.09 per cent, show- 
ing a somewhat marked decline in relative importance. The trade with Ger- 
many also declined during the decade, the portion credited to that country for 
892-1896 amounting to only 0.71 per cent, as compared with 1.14 per cent 
for 1887-1891. On the other hand, commercial intercourse with China and 
apan increased considerably, the value of the merchandise exchanged with 
these two countries in 1892-1896 forming 2.49 per cent of the total trade 
value, as against 1.48 per cent in 1887-1891. The only other places separately 
specified in the Hawaiian official trade reports as enjoying commercial inter- 
course with the islands are Australasia, Canada, the Pacific islands, and France. 
The commerce carried on with Australasia formed 0.86 per cent of the total 
trade in 1887-1891 and 0,88 per cent in 1892-1896, showing a slight advance 
in relative importance. That with Canada, although small, more than doubled 
during the decade. The trade between the Hawaiian group and the Pacific 
islands was unimportant, amounting to considerably less than 1 per cent of the 
otal, This was also true as regards the Franco-Hawaiian trade, which has 
hus far been even smaller than that with the Pacific islands, 

The percentage credited to the United States is not so large in the case of 
he import trade as it was for the imports and exports combined, showing that 
his country is relatively a more important factor as a destination of Hawaiian 
€xports than as a source of Hawaiian imports. During the past ten years, 
however, our relative importance as a source of the merchandise imported into 
Hawaii has considerably increased, the value of the goods received from the 
United States in 1892-1896 constituting 78.54 per cent of the total imports, 
Whereas in 1887-1891 it formed only 74.46 per cent. ‘The imports from Great 
Britain during the same years suffered a material decline, the share credited to 
that country falling from 14.64 per cent in 1887-1891 to 8.71 per cent in 
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1892-1896. ‘The importations from Germany also fell off, constituting 3.38 
per cent of the total imports in 1887-1891, and only z per cent in 1892-1896. 
The most important gain, aside from that made by the United States, occurred 
in the case of China and Japan, the imports from these two countries advancing 
from 4.19 per cent in 1887-1891 to 6.80 per cent in 1892-1896. 

An examination into the character of the merchandise imported into the 
United States from the Hawaiian Islands shows it to consist almost exclusively 
of agricultural products. Commodities that may be classified as nonagricultura 
constitute in value less than 1 per cent of the total imports. 

Of the various commodities imported into the United States from Hawaii, 
sugar is of paramount importance, comprising in value about 94 per cent of al 
the merchandise received from the Islands during the ten years 1887-1896. ‘The 
quantity imported in 1896 was considerably in excess of that returned for any 
of the earlier years, reaching as high as 352,175,269 pounds. The heavies 
imports previously recorded were for the year 1894, and amounted to 326,574,584 
pounds. ‘The average importation per annum during the five-year period 
1892-1896 came to 301,060,203 pounds, as compared with only 245,373,612 
pounds in 1887-1891. Owing toa decline in the average export price, however, 
these important gains in the quantity of sugar shipped to the United States are 
not accompanied by corresponding advances in the total value of the shipments. 

Molasses is also imported from the Hawaiian Islands, but not in any consid- 
erable quantities. During the past decade the importations have fallen off 
decidedly, the average shipment received per annum during 1892-1896 amount- 
ing to only 42,283 gallons, valued at $3,905, as against an average yearly import 
for 1887-1891 of 74,352 gallons, valued at $9,028. The quantity received 
during 1896 was returned at 33,705 gallons, and the value at $1,902. This 
was the smallest import of the decade except that for 1894, which amounted to 
only 7,370 gallons, valued at $653. 

After sugar, the most important item among our imports from Hawaii is rice. 
It appears from the official returns, however, that the size of the importations 
has dwindled very considerably during the last few years. In 1892-1896 the 
average quantity received per annum came to only 6,920,092 pounds, valued at 
$293,334, as compared with 10,353,120 pounds, valued at $468,725, for 1887- 
1891. The returns for 1896 were decidedly the lowest of the decade, amount- 
ing to only 4,354,500 pounds, with a value of $163,571. 

Bananas rank third in value among the products imported into this country 
from the Hawaiian Islands. "The largest shipments on record were received 
during the fiscal year 1893, amounting in value to $126,583. Since that year 
the importations have declined somewhat, and in 1896 the value returned was 
only $75,822. The annual average for 1892-1896, however, was decidedly 
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higher than that for the preceding decade, amounting to $98,785, as compared 
with $84,672 for 1887-1891. Oranges and lemons are also specified among 
our imports from Hawaii, but neither of these fruits is shipped in any consider- 
able quantities. 

Hides and skins constitute the fourth item in point of value among the com- 
modities received from the Hawaiian Islands. During the past decade, how- 
ever, the importations have suffered a rather pronounced falling off, the average 
value per annum of the shipments received in 1892-1896 amounting to only 
$56,278, as compared with $92,546 in 1887-1891. 

Coffee now occupies the fifth place as regards the relative importance of the 
commodities shipped to this country from the Hawaiian Islands, the importa- 
tions having increased in a remarkable manner during the past ten years. In 
1887, the first year of the decade, only 2,875 pounds of Hawaiian coffee, valued 
at $437, were received at our ports, whereas in 1896, the closing year of the 
decade, our imports amounted to 131,343 pounds, valued at $25,063. The 
largest importation on record was that for 1895, returned at 183,680 pounds, 
with a value of $36,168. The average quantity imported per annum during 
1892-1896 came to 90,886 pounds as against only 27,220 pounds during 1887— 
1891, As the Hawaiian coffee industry is still being developed with great 
rapidity, it is probable that our importations from the islands will continue 
to increase. 

The only other product of any considerable importance shipped to the United 
States from Hawaii during the past decade was raw wool. The quantity im- 
ported has been subject to great fluctuations. Reviewing the annual returns for 
the decade, we find that in each of the years 1891, 1895, and 1896 more than 
200,000 pounds were received at our ports, whereas in 1888, 1893, and 1894 
no shipments whatever were recorded. ‘The remaining years of the decade 
show importations varying in quantity from 454 pounds in 18go to 162,370 
pounds in 1887. 

As regards the nature of the merchandise exported from the United States to 
Hawaii, an inspection of the official returns for the past decade shows that the 
telative standing of the agricultural and nonagricultural commodities is very 
different from that disclosed in the case of our imports from the islands. In our 
export trade with Hawaii the preponderance is on the side of the nonagricul- 
tural merchandise as against the agricultural, and this preponderance seems to 
have increased during the last few years. Of the articles of domestic merchan- 
dise exported to the islands in 1887-1891, nonagricultural commodities consti- 
tuted in value 69.32 per cent and agricultural products 30.68 per cent, whereas 
in 1892-1896 the nonagricultural exports comprised 70.79 per cent and the 
agricultural 29,21 per cent, 
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Among the various products of agriculture exported from the United States 
to the Hawaiian Islands, breadstuffs comprise by far the most important group, 
constituting in value about 50 per cent of the total agricultural exports. During 
1887-1891, our shipments of breadstuffs to Hawaiian ports reached an average 
annual value of $550,522, and, notwithstanding the decline in prices, the figures 
for 1892-1896 were only slightly less, amounting to $541,793. The leading 
item of the group, and in fact the leading single item among all the agricultural 
products, is wheat flour. Our exports of wheat flour to Hawaii have increased 
materially during the decade, averaging 54,152 barrels per annum during 1892- 
1896 as against 49,498 barrels per annum during 1887-1891. After wheat 
flour, barley is the most important of the breadstuffs exported to the islands, 
and in the case of this article also there have been increased shipments during 
the decade, the annual average advancing from 272,577 bushels in 1887-1891 
to 310,488 bushels in 1892-1896. 

Oats are shipped in considerable quantities, but the returns for the ten years, 
1887-1896, show a falling off during the latter half of the decade, the average 
export per annum for 1892-1896 amounting to only 59,756 bushels, as com- 
pared with 74,727 bushels for 1887-1891. The quantity shipped in 1896, how- 
ever, was decidedly larger than for several years preceding. The exports of 
wheat, although not very extensive, made a noticeable gain during the decade, 
the returns for 1892-1896 showing an average yearly shipment of 13,204 bush- 
els, as against only 11,824 bushels per annum for 1887-1891. Indian corn is 
exported in still smaller quantities than wheat, but like the latter grain shows a 
marked increase for the ten-year period. The average amount shipped per 
annum during 1892~1896 was 8,922 bushels, and that during 1887~1891 only 
6,712 bushels. Bread and biscuit form an export of considerable importance, 
the shipments for 1887-1891 averaging 676,634 pounds per annum, and those 
for 1892~1896, 701,147 pounds per annum, a material gain during the ten years. 

Next to breadstuffs, the most important category among our agricultural 
exports to Hawaii is that comprising the several meat products. The average 
yearly value of the meat products of all kinds shipped to the islands during 
1887-1891 was $102,095. In 1892-1896, the average value per annum placed 
upon these exports was not quite so high, reaching only $99,942. Lard is the 
leading item of the group. In 1887-1891, our average shipments per annum of 
this article amounted to 278,482 pounds, and in 1892-1896 to 311,228 pounds, 
showing a considerable gain. In the case of hams, the second item in the cate- 
gory, there was a slight falling off during the decade, the average yearly export 
for 1892-1896 amounting to only 177,930 pounds as compared with 184,777 
pounds for 1887-1891. Bacon, on the other hand, made a small gain, the 
average shipment per annum increasing from 53,396 pounds in 1887-1891 to 
54,811 pounds in 1892-1896. Our exports of canned beef to Hawaii experi- 
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enced a remarkable growth during the decade, the quantity shipped per annum 
in 1892-1896 averaging as high as 164,750 pounds, whereas in 1887-1891 it 
was only 68,678 pounds. 

As regards the exportation of live stock from the United States to the 
Hawaiian Islands, the past decade has witnessed a rather marked falling off. 
The total value of the several species exported during 1887-1891 amounted to 
$19,150 per annum, while in 1892~1896 it was only $43,764 per annum. 
Mules, horses, and hogs are the principal kinds of stock sent to Hawaii. Cat- 
tle are shipped in smaller quantities, and sheep only occasionally. In the 
exports of each of these varieties, there has been a large decrease during the 
past ten years. 

In our shipments of dairy products to Hawaii, there has also been a decline 
during the past ten years, although not so marked as that in the case of live 
stock, The total value of the three items, butter, cheese, and milk, fell from 
$60,676 per annum in 1887-1891 to $51,841 per annum in 1892-1896. The 
exports of butter, which amounted to 140,639 pounds per annum in 1887— 
1891, declined to 123,486 pounds per annum in 1892—1896. Meanwhile, the 
cheese shipments fell from 96,704 pounds to 85,221 pounds per annum, and the 
value of the milk exported from $16,405 to $15,987 per annum. 

Vegetables form another class of agricultural products exported to Hawaii in 
considerable quantities. ‘The principal kinds sent to the islands are potatoes, 
beans and peas, and onions, All of these varieties were exported in larger quan- 
tities during 1887-1891 than in 1892-1896, Canned vegetables, which were 
also shipped to some extent, showed a similar falling off during the decade. The 
total value of the entire group declined from $59,471 per annum in 1887—18g1 to 
$31,500 per annum in 1892-1896. 

Our exports of wine to Hawaii are worth about $75,000 per annum. Returns 
for the decade 1887~1896 show a considerable increase in the quantity exported, 
the average yearly shipments during 1892-1896 amounting to 133,243 gallons 
a8 compared with 95,592 gallons during 1887-1891. 

Hay is another agricultural product that is exported quite Jargely from the 
United States to Hawaii. The statistics of exportation for the two five-year 
Periods 1887-1891 and 1892~1896 disclose an increase in the quantity shipped, 
the average export per annum having advanced from 4,939 tons in the former 
Period to 5,675 tons in the latter. At the same time, however, there occurred 
4 slight falling off in the value of the shipments, the yearly average for 1892-1896 
amounting to only $72,566 as compared with $74,704 for the preceding five 
Years, 1887-1891. . 

In the five-year period 1887-1891, refined sugar was exported from this 
Country to Hawaii to the value of more than $75,000 per annum, but during 
1892-1896 there has been a marked decline in these exports, the average value 
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of the shipments for the last five years amounting to only $27,294. The quan- 
tity exported fell from 1,160,741 pounds per aunum in 1887-1891 to 566,869 
pounds per annum in 1892-1896. 

The only other item of any considerable importance among our agricultural 
exports to Hawaii is canned fruits. ‘The exportation of this item, however, 
like that of refined sugar, was much larger during 1887-1891 than in 1892-1896, 
the average value per annum for the former period amounting to $32,802 as 
compared with only $19,554 for the latter. 

Among the nonagricultural commodities comprised in our export trade with 
the Hawaiian Islands, iron and steel and manufactures of, wood and manufac- 
tures of, cotton manufactures, leather and manufactures of, and manufactures of 
tobacco are of leading importance. These five classes of merchandise consti- 
tuted in value more than half of our total nonagricultural exports to Hawaii 
during the ten fiscal years 1887-1896. Iron and steel and their manufactures 
form the principal group in point of value. Wood and its manufactures rank 
second, closely followed by manufactures of cotton. The exports of leather 
and its manufactures and of tobacco manufactures are about equally important. 
Annual returns as to the value of each of the above classes of merchandise 
exported from the United States to the islands during the fiscal years from 1887 
to 1896, inclusive, are presented below: 


Value of leading nonagricultural products exported from the United States to the Hawatian 
Islands during the fiscac years 1897 to 1896, inclusive. 


on and Wood, and | Cotton, { Leather, | Tobacco, 

Yeats ended June 30— manifac- manufac- ; manufac- _and manu-} manufac- 

tures of. tures of. tures of. |factures of.| tures of. 

| 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
TOOT Siclwbetaye de detens catia 405, 382 {| 416,652 | 318, 286 ( 174, 193 99, 99° 
T8886 d.cetire Gecdeicjesedarseekiee aes 265,564 } 317,584 | 293,986; 145,870 TIO, 346 
TB80 cis sisis 08 eieraieie-te Se yetesiese aco" 352,552 | 321, 335 345, 289 | 175,536 140, 486 
T8QO o ete sesh dee a iede elete s ota'e%e 765,126! 439,499 | 402,523 | 205, 888 163, 818 
TSOT AM eileen sereesee! 762,896 | 523, 997 312,636 | 200, 312 178, 843 
Annual average, 1887— 
T8QL ..... eee te--.| 510,304 } 401,813 | 334,544! 180, 360 138, 697 
\ S 
TEQ2 wie Kens hve onde ew ees | 473; 616 | 359,013 | 256, 813 136, 374 160, 354 
T8Q 32s ccsiedie wears teach cee we ee 214,844 | 197,933 { 241,790] 107,275 171, 960 
TOGA es arvet re hog stoewa eink ee 06 405, 316 273, 651 297, 771 135, 270 150, 330 
OQ Gaia u 45 chose hago. tee a isonet dae 545,614 | 335,579 | 387, 885 151, 795 165, 651 
T8Q6. eevee cece oe Sabo be Saaeee 726,942 | 366,548 | 301,256! 176,027 174, 100 
Annual average, 1892- 

T8QG o08 ehlect Manse 473, 266 | 306, 545 297, 103 I4I, 348 164, 479 
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Fertilizers also occupy a position of some importance among our exports to 
Hawaii. The shipments have increased to a large extent during the decade. 
In the fiscal year 1887 only 1,412 tons were sent to the islands, whereas in 1896 
an exportation of 8,296 tons was recorded. The heaviest annual export was 
that for 1895, amounting to 10,168 tons. The average yearly shipments rose 
from 3,521 tons in 1887-1891 to 6,770 tons in 1892~1896, and the average 
yearly value from $102,732 in the former period to $203,364 in the latter. 
The quantity and value of fertilizers shipped from the United States to the 
Hawaiian Islands during each year of the decade 1887-1896 will be seen from 
the following returns: 


Quantity and value of fertilizers exported from the United States to the Hawaiian Islands 
during the fiscal years 1887 to 1896, inclusive, 


Years ended June 3o— | Cont Values. Years ended June 30— ee Values. 

Tons. Dollars. Tons, Dollars. 
1887, Gin8 ees ouaeataee I, 412 36,827 WP 1802.02 eevee ev es 3, 943 127, 674 
BOB BF cos dae ais Mets hes 2,992 97850535] E8Q3> oecetetats Maik aave a 4, 030 127, 838 
TB8Q) sie v day Sates oc 8G 4, 463 126, 473 |! 1894...--...----.0-. 7, 412 221, 345 
W800 225 Sasle4 a ietan es 3,899 | II4, 988 || 1895.........-....-. 10, 168 285, 635 
189 pudovndaion hee es 4,838 | 157,016 || 1896...... aeaediarele 8, 296 254, 325 

Annual average, Annual average, 

1887-1891 ...| 3,521 102, 732 1892-18y6....| 6,770 203, 364 


Other articles of considerable value that should be mentioned in a review of 
our exports to the Hawaiian Islands are fish and mineral oil, The exporta- 
tions of fish amounted in value to $129,011 per annum during 1887-1891, but 
declined to $104,794 per annum in 1892-1896. A decrease also occurred in 
the case of mineral oil, the average annual value returned for 1892-1896 
amounting to only $79,476, as compared with $104,754 for 1887-1891. The 
exports during 1896, however, were larger than those for any other year since 
1891, 
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The value of fish of all kinds, including shellfish, and of mineral oil shipped 
from the United States to Hawaii in each fiscal year from 1887 to 1896, 
inclusive, is stated in the following table: 


Value of fish and of mtneral oil, crude and refined, exported from the United States to the 
Hawaiian Islands during the fiscal years 1887 to 1896, inclusive. 


Mineral | Mineral 
Years ended June 30o— Fish, piberde Years ended June 30— Fish. pide 
refined. | refined 
Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. 
TOO9 vaviee swe ve es 128,490 | 96,076 T8Q2 issisia tes Goede 125, 506 58, 996 
TOSS s. shrcct’ ence! scetecac sues ILO, 942 80, 192 | 1893.......0 eee ee aee 107, 630 74, 659 
T8809 see sine Sis Sam eb ae) 118, 647 BQ; 366 | T8Q gece css tatrew ae 104, 845 7Q, 202 
TSQOw > ced dovneee 140, 867 | Ioo, 118 | PEBQG aes Seis wtavenee's go, 825 g2, 126 
I8QI wee eee wasieaaviees| 146, 112! | 188,016 | T8965 eedssa ees Laren 95,171 92, 397 
Annual average, | Annual average, 
1887-1891 ....} 129, O12 | 104, 754 1892-1896..... ro4, 795 | 79, 476 


Our commercial transactions with the Hawaiian Islands during the tea 
months ended April 30, 1897, were larger by nearly $3,000,000 than during 
the corresponding months of the preceding fiscal year, the total value of the 
merchandise imported and exported having advanced from $11,232,770 10 
$14,200,112, This gain is attributable chiefly to the growth of our import 
trade, the commodities received from Hawaii during the first ten months of the 
fiscal year 1897 amounting in value to $10,431,373, as compared with $7,852,759 
for the same months of the fiscal year 1896. In the sugar imports alone, there 
was an increase from $7,471,400 to $9,969,650. A considerable gain was also 
made in the case of rice. ‘The imports of Hawaiian coffee, although less 
important relatively than those of sugar and rice, show a remarkable growth as 
between the two periods under consideration, the value returned advancing from 


$22,647 to $61,048. 
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Following are the official returns as to the most important of the articles of 
merchandise imported into the United States from the Hawaiian Islands during 
the ten months ended April 30, 1896 and 1897, respectively: 


Princtpal articles of merchandise tmported into the United States from the Hawaiian Islands 
during the ten months ended April 30, 1896 and 1897, respectively. 


Ten months ended April 30, 1896. Ten months ended April 30, 1897. 
Articles. 
Quantities. Values. Quantities, Values. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Coffee ........... pounds... 118, 939 22,647 333, 057 61, 048 
Fruits and nuts: ; 
Bananagi.as covet cases diols veds heads 09, 156 tes acd she eeee ey | 57,949 
All Other. sacs0tesnes | goeaceerenron ee 6,088) |o4cui2ccuteates f 13, 288 
Hides and skins..pounds.. 919, 794 56, 752 935, 900 59, 058 
Rice visi vdeo ad ceees do.... 4, 124, 500 155, 521 5, 162, 646 203, 699 
Sugar and molasses: : 
Molasses..... gallons. .| 28, 525 I, 643 IO, 060 689 
Sugare....aee pounds..| 242, 498, 152 7,471, 400 319, 796, 544 9, 969, 650 
Wool, raw: 
Class T.....65 pounds. .! 211, O17 16, 238 229, 877 17, 366 
Other articles... 0.00... eee fe eee eee eee eee 59,314 |... eevee eee 48, 626 
Total imports... .. 66). cece eee ees Fy Ob 26750, ig ieiencetais 10, 431, 373 
| 


The growth in our export trade with Hawaii during the ten months ended 
April 30, 1897, as compared with the first ten months of the preceding fiscal 
year, while not nearly so great as that which took place in our importations, 
was nevertheless considerable, the value of the total exports, domestic and 
foreign, increasing from $3,380,011 to $3,768,739. Noticeable gains were 
made in the exportation of live stock, breadstuffs, wines, fertilizers, fish, cot- 
ton manufactures, leather and its manufactures, and wood and its manufactures. 
The most important falling off occurred in the case of iron and steel and their 
‘manufactures, mineral oil, and manufactures of tobacco. 
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The tabular statement presented below shows the quantity and value of our 
leading exports of domestic merchandise to the Hawaiian Islands during the 


ten months ended April 30, 1896 and 1897, respectively. 


Principal articles of domestic merchandise exported from the United States to the Hawaiian 
Islands during the ten months ended April 30, 1896 and 1897, respectively, 


Ten months ended 


‘Ten months ended 


April 30, 1896. April 30, 1897. 
Articles, 
Quantities. Values. Quantities, Values. 
Animals, live: Dollars. Dollars. 
Cattle sce ctere she ete cietneth number. I4 840 89 4, 279 
O88) fies dies Beales secede ts do... 972 3,703 2, 402 12, 465 
HOTseS ....-cccccceteceecs do... II9 13, 105 299 32, 130 
MULES 24-550 csesecevesetees do... 222 22, 640 365 33, 894 
Sheep .......+-0+- yawceaen UO caudex esas s S yaeaee 29 430 
All other...... Te OTe ene eee ree 420. et eediaws. I, 690 
Breadstuffs : 
Barley............ +...-Dushels..} 284, 534 g9, 840 | 355,478 134, 536 
Bread and biscuits...... pounds..] 631, 313 28,367 | 622, 426 28, 083 
COMM kc cedte be ee b Rasen bushels. . 8, 492 5, 246 8, O15 4, 330 
OBES Foes 6. sfaiby aaeiviv'cwie dows» do....| 65, 185 19, 739 87, 959 32, 936 
Wheat........--ee eee eens do... 12, 193 7, 895 Io, 166 8, 166 
Whe t flour............. barrels. . 54, 765 180, 686 46, 381 Igt, 973 
All other... 0... ec eee eee eee eels Sareea oo 104, 908 [.......... 103, 693 
Cotton, manufactures Of .esessece cee elecee ees 256, 468 J... scene 304, 311 
Dairy products: 
Butter ....... seceseees pounds III, 902 20, 513 89, 127 16, 571 
Cheese ....eeeeeeeee wba do. 80, 645 9, 353 83, 605 9, 384 
Mile, altace sees ebae ledee des colisaeaee ate T4, 470 levee eee eee 2, 480 
Fertilizers... .......eceeeee ee aee tons 5,522 165, 243 8, 068 250, 161 
FISH oe heshaeds Ra nl teaetee Mentions ses [SAS eeaawe 81, 963 Siisaw dors 103, 55! 
Fruits, canned. ....... Ketifec eae ote wtala: di] evedapee eres TL; 450) boise 13, 395 
Haye. cheapsied Se see ah ahaaap) Cosbacdiens tons 5, 326 58, 203 5, 285 56, 711 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of ...j...... 2... 657,120 |.......... 608, 246 
Leather, and manufactures Of. ,sy.00+{ vaveeeeee 146, 360 ease 165, 494 
Meat products: 
Beef products— 
Beef, canned .......pounds .| 216, 220 30, 908 | 198, 760 29, 349 
Beef, salted or pickled.do.... 15, 600 757 26, 700 T, 255 
Tallow .........0.000- do.. 43, 417 I, 707 13, 615 438 
Oleomargarin............. do....| 26, 625 2, 948 36, 000 3, 958 
Pork products— 
Bacon.....0s.-e-.eeee- do.... 40, O45 5,155 46, 869 5,974 
FR ATS ssc ied o's ieee -ale oer do. 171, 780 22, 085 174, 875 23, 176 
Pork, pickled......... do. 23, 112 1, 765 28,475 x, 788 
Lard’; .svs. so Seine do....| 294, 360 23,116 | 246, 100 =, 396 
Poultry and, game ............. Pa eee BOS A Alacer aver 434 
All other meat products.........-|...000000- BOF 4 | eoscre eae I, 625 
Oily Mineral cds fecveie et eVa naricae oec|e ween ea ees PT EGAN) bed iced 52, 475 
Sugar, refined .............. pounds..; 694, 6g 30, 828 696, 316 aT; 356 
Tobacco, manufactures Of pissy eceeeerlereeeerese 157, 827 nee I4I, 721 
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Principal articles of domestic merchandise exported from the United States to the Hawaiian 
Lslands, etc. —Continued. 


Ten months ended 
April 30, 1896. 


Ten months ended 
April 30, 1897. 


Articles. 
Quantities. Values. Quantities, Values. 
Vegetables : Dollars. Dollars, 
Beans and pease........ bushels. 4, 853 6, O11 A, 825 5, 440 
QOnions...-.6. cere eee eee do.... 4, 304 2, 591 4, 242 2,539 
Potatoes ...c cee eees veces do.... 7, 846 4, 449 13, 500 7,937 
Vegetables, canned ............0. fe eee eee 85539 led ensdaveers 3, 598 
All other, including pickles and 
SAUCES pp avvsuee ye shed aces bai vied ceases 7, 130 \weesa exes 6, O61 
Wines, still : 
In bottles.c. cece ee dozen bottles.. 818 1,977 852 3, 838 
Not in bottles..........- gallons..| 132,052 58,884 | 150, 840 64, 952 
Wood and manufactures Of..........-/e.eeeeeee 292, O19 452 nawrias 356, 869 
Other articles vicsesseecse reece eeeeetfeeseeeeees 683, 965 J... eee 820, 403 
Total domestic exports........-{.......--- 3, 325,926 |......... 3, 714, 514 


No. 85——9 


VII. 
Tariff and Customs Regulations. 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES? 


The Hawaiian treaty (act of Congress August 15, 1876, which 
went into effect September 9, 1876) provides that “the following 
articles, being the growth and manufacture or produce of the 
Hawaiian Islands, to wit: Arrowroot; castor oil; bananas; nuts; 
vegetables, dried and undried, preserved and unpreserved; hides and 
skins, undressed; rice; pulu; seeds; plants; shrubs, or trees; mus 
covado, brown, and all other unrefined sugar, meaning hereby the 
grades of sugar heretofore commonly imported from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and now known in the markets of San Francisco and 
Portland as ‘Sandwich Island sugar;’ sirups of sugar cane, melado, 
and molasses; tallow—shall be introduced into the United States 
free of duty so long as the said convention shall remain in force.” 

Of the above-named articles, the following are free of duty 
when imported from all countries: Plants, tropical and semi 
tropical, for the purpose of propagation or cultivation; hides and 
skins, undressed; seeds: anise and anise-star, canary, cardamom, 
caraway, and coriander, cumin, fenugreek, and fennel, forest treés 
mustard, brown or white, sugar-beet, and sugar-cane. 

The treaty further provides that— 


The following articles, being the growth, manufacture, or produce of the 
United States of America, shall be introduced into the Hawaiian Islands free of 


‘From Monthly Summary of Finance and Commerce for May, 1897, issued bY 
Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury Department, 
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duty: Agricultural implements; animals; beef, bacon, pork, ham, and all fresh, 
smoked, or preserved meats; boots and shoes; grain, flour, meal, and bran, 
bread and breadstuffs of all kinds; bricks, lime, and cement; butter, cheese, 
ard, tallow; bullion; coal; cordage, naval stores, including tar, pitch, resin, 
turpentine, raw and rectified; copper and composition sheathing; nails and 
bolts; cotton and manufactures of cotton, bleached and unbleached, and whether 
or not colored, stained, painted, or printed; eggs, fish, and oysters, and all other 
creatures living in the water, and the products thereof; fruits, nuts, and vegeta- 
bles, green, dried or undried, preserved or unpreserved; hardware; hides, furs, 
skins, and pelts, dressed or undressed; hoop iron, and rivets, nails, spikes and 
bolts, tacks, brads or sprigs; ice; iron and steel, and manufactures thereof; 
eather; lumber and timber of all kinds, round, hewed, sawed, and unmanufac- 


ured, in whole or in part; doors, sashes, and blinds; machinery of all kinds; 
engines, and parts thereof; oats and hay; paper, stationery, and books, and all 
manufactures of paper or of paper and wood; petroleum and all oils for lubri- 
cating or illuminating purposes; plants, shrubs, trees, and seeds; rice; sugar, 
refined or unrefined; salt; soap; shooks, staves, and headings; wool, and man- 
ufactures of wool other than ready-made clothing; wagons and carts for the pur- 
poses of agriculture or of drayage; wood, and manufactures of wood, or of 
wood and metal, except furniture, either upholstered or carved, and carriages ; 
textile manufactures made of combination of wool, cotton, silk, or linen, or of 
any two or more of them other than when ready-made clothing; harness and all 
manufactures of leather; starch; and tobacco, whether in leaf or manufactured, 

Of the foregoing articles, the following are admitted into the 
Hawaiian Islands free of duty from all countries: Animals; coal; 
copper sheathing, and all descriptions of sheathing metal; pig 
ton; plate iron of one-eighth of one inch in thickness and 
upward; books printed in the Hawaiian language, and plants 
and seeds not for sale. 


RECENT TARIFF CHANGES. 


The Hawaiian legislature passed a law in 1896, says Consul 
General Mills, in his report of August 31, 1896, “to increase the 
duty on spirituous liquors, still wines, and other beverages made 
ftom material other than grape juice.” This act increases the 
duty on Japanese saki from 15 to 60 cents per gallon. The same 
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legislature also passed an act admitting free of duty into the 
Islands wines made from the juice of the grape containing less 
than 18 per cent of alcohol. Wines of this character formerly 
paid an import duty of 15 cents per gallon. This act admits 
California wines into Hawaii free of duty from January 1, 1897. 
Parts of bicycles, for repairing, and glass, when a component part 
of furniture, are now admitted free. Formerly a duty of 10 per 
cent was levied on these articles. 


DIGEST OF HAWAIIAN TARIFF, 1897.! 


The designation “N.O. P.” in case of Free Goods would 
mean that such goods to be free must come strictly within the 
schedule laid down in the Treaty of Reciprocity; for instance, 4 
wooden-backed mirror. In this case, the. wood part is free as 
manufactures of wood, but the glass being the component part of 
chief value, the whole article thereby becomes dutiable (or N. 
O. P.). 

In the case of dutiable goods where N.O. P. (+) is designated, 
it would indicate that such articles are either free under certain 
clauses of Civil Code, or that the component part of chief value 
is an article which pays a higher rate of duty than 10 per cent, of 
vice versa, less than the highest rate of duty. 

The star (*) indicates goods free by treaty from the United 
States of America, being the growth, produce, or manufacture 
thereof, and being properly certified to. +* indicates free as abov 
unless otherwise provided for. 


1As compiled by the Hawaiian Customs Bureau and printed at Honolulu, 1897. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported ito the Hawanan Islands 


Articles 


From other countries 


ALE, BEER, CIDER, PORTER 
Ale 


European 


American 


Beer, Lager 
Cider 


Porter 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


Bulls : 
Bees 

Cows and heifers 
Dogs 

Horses and mares ‘ 
Hogs and pigs 
Mules 

Sheep 

Fowls 

Geese 

Turkeys 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Asphaltum 
Blinds 
Bricks 
Cement 
Doors 
Fire bricks 
Fire clay 
Glass, window 
Lime 
Plaster of paris 
Paving and building stones 
Roofing 1ron 
Sand , 
Window sashes 
les 
Transoms 
Sundry building matenals 


CLOTHING, BOOTS, ETC 


Boots, men’s and boys 
Brogans and plow shoes 
Garters, men s 

egoins 


dozen quarts 
dozen pints 


do 
{sows quarts 
dozen pints 
dozen quarts 


do 
dozen pints 
gallons 
* 
*% 
% 
* 
% 
* 
* 
* 
% 
ae 
* 
t 
* 
* 
“ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
t * 
* 
* 
* 
* 


@ Not otherwise provided. 


40 cents per dozen 
20 cents per doven 
20 cents per dozen 
15 cents per gallon 
I5 cents per doven 
40 cents per dozen 
20 cents per dozen 
40 cents per dozen 
40 cents per dozen 
20 cents per dozen 
15 cents per gallon 


a1o per cent 
@IOo per cent, 
@1O per cent. 
@1o per cent 
@1o per cent 
aio per cent 
Io per cent 

@ito per cent 
@1Io per cent 
ato per cent 
a Io per cent 


Io per cent 
Io per cent 
ro per cent 
ro per cent 
Io per cent 
ro per cent 
10 per cent 
IO per cent 
IO per cent 
Io per cent 
IO per cent 
Io per cent 
ro per cent 
1O per cent 
ro per cent 
IO per cent 
10 pei cent 


Io per cent 
Io per cent 
Io per cent 
Io per cent 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawatian fslands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From other countries. 


CLOTHING, BOOTS, ETC.—continued. 


Shoe findings ...............005 eae aratere a sdiglow so sarteds@ Naas *. 
Shoes: 
Boys’ and children’s.......... 0... cece cece cece eee eee * 
Men’s......... eB aslaian Sagano tae ane oy Rig sesarelgre WENO eek dh Sere ia 
WORTEH. 6 ek cc ee bis tere deeaendedy pes bees eee weleu ks = 
WESRES gy 3.35 4 ole ae ee G4 oO Oe SRST ee eee Cee Reson - 
RUDDER Sieg svoiglecees ocaie boats vine ae Gere aN Nes A hieaa eee meee ia 
“E@MM 1S? sins-3% eipseetesewierne wilscere yaleve a9 2 Hise SNe Miers ais pega 
Slippers: 
Men'S i cceceeite sa eae artes aeesbnweg ed Fadettyadier vols oS * 
"Womeén'Sii ade 5 sawrataeon Roa Se ota das Remew eset id 
Shoes and slippers: 
China— 
HOES: BeBe cave, svceorstardte susseheisio sc eG bsale cianend-cee reales aE aime ae 
SLppers:2y fayeeiars gs pte os le ching Kee ad whine alalers S tiraeee 
Japan— 
ShoeS .....,20008. re bitea va wee ieiestese Sh are Kelecttoats wteee 6 
Slippers .............. oie Serr te Shes des es 
Shoes, etc., assorted........... 0 cs eee ee ee eee Hieie frolea awe 
Boys’ clothing ......... ip ee be Belhehers eae avomemeptecet © 
Children’s clothing........... ak ote tiara mioia ook a eachuatnecereieced © 
COALS osiivi sis Sas ekie ew wean heat sates is Wy sne, Sites eeraradata Taare Sod 
Collars and cuffs : 
Cotton— 
Men’s Collars) wich tos cache seas tGa eas ceaaae ee 
COUGHS esi naie caved veces. wists tateancha A aresraaicain 
Lingn COM ars: « 8 va hwis vied a ween eee see were ode wigan 
CUMS ei) sicd oe sey poker Ne aco lecsibraicaie, Seeesencre fen ets 
Men’s collars and cuffS .......... eee c cece cece nent eet * 
Cravats and ti€S.......... cc cece eee eee eee Bedeaeeles Seeseoehe 
Caps...... Sr Sribaesueeners sane aie t* 
Drawer S's. s- 54 cc aWises 0 hie d.0 qalase ierbinre 9, 8 teoseuenetbsesdarsie ee aaa 
Untrimmed hats : 
BOYS) c.ctvees cyan hind a Sine Aen we ere cieaiots: og Speatged ave emai 
Children’s) 22: sitiienc oes 88 ones Ka See aes Wachee 
Cloth, felt, and wool... 2... .-, eee cece ee eee een ene 
DAL OS 3 rive ies oo Halsee tlee wlewie beeen reeks ad. ove cased NNW oie Shalem 
SDELAWE ca20.c0 Go alinse pcevg Auto diue.iotele ue Siolete Ween dui vlacelsyarg.d aig ee sue alive 
Cloth hats and capS ......... 0c cece cece eee eee ee t 
JACK tS sc. chalice ht Seu tes Se ee eae O een ge’ Sens eas anal 
Jumpers and overalls: 
JUMPETS. 0... Lee eee eee ee miiigreate abate Sisierettt - 
Overalls: iid ce bos bP ees yas cds eean see © esas aR aoe 
Ladies’ cloaks........ cc ccc eee cece eee ce eeee ees | 
JOESCYS. vider le 3 sce-darne aleeletnigiow Kalas oe treteahe.d! oy ayaa es t 
underclothing ce cas Siete Sardine: Beaten 8 Were weiner es t* 
Oil:clOthing 2.2.3 soos et ewes wise 2 Bo ob See a Vag doves enaacels 
Pants, ‘Chinese is vis v..sneeaiegese coaeen aces Hose ghies eects sah 
Rubber clothing................ 00. eee eee ala Sid auaicn aisha nd jah 
Shawlswicsss coves eee ss salsa cap snans Gs sid ccasa Mrgca Neds wine k™ 


a Not otherwise provided. 


ro per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent, 


IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
25 cents per pair. 
ro cents per pair. 


Io per cent. 


-IO per cent. 


@ {to per cent. 
@ iO per cent. 
@ Io per cent. 
@ 10 per cent, 


Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
@25 per cent. 
@1o per cent. 
@ Yo per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io percent. 
Io per cent, 


ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
aio per cent. 
Io per cent. 
aio per cent. 
To per cent. 
a {oO per cent, 


H 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


5 


Articles. 


From other countries. 


CLOTHING, BOOTS, ETC.—continued. 


Shirts ; 
Over .. 
Under.. 


Skirts, ladies 
SOCKS ss. aG te guna s 
Stockings..... 
SUIS Piskcang oe dorears we titia ee wee eee Eaten ow egecioe Pea RONAN Sa 
Trousers and pants ...-..-. cece eect cence ence nee teneees t 
Vests’ ohio hacia uchacceuae te thats lowe eb seus eas veces ieee 
Various and sundry assorted clothing.........-......0e0e05 t 
CHIN GSO Lede yreceeiecs ance ee eh alse y tlels sormem sda ose dows t 
JAPANES Os idiad Gas eeSs Socata ried aay ped eaienen Booed s t 
COAL AND COKE 
Coal. Ang Vein cd tee PENS vee eee ea eins ewok i Ga iosesres 7 
Coke.......64- srasStees-ace ie : a aya tis fara 4: oralerane eee * 
CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE, 
Bottles and vials. .......... eee eee scene eee Iaibiie teers’ 
Demijohns 0.0... 0. cece ee eee eee ee eens eye a en Heh Aas eee 
Glasses and tumblers............. Bina sid oe ees We dab Syhate wale 
Glasses, Wine»... -. 0... cece eee ee eens see titcere sles ie eet esdeed 
Lamps and chandeliers .... ......-..-- atepaes md eidintare a dca eet 
Lamp chimneys ....... 02.0 cece eee ee ence ee ciated die tat ‘ 
Lamp and lantern fixtures .......0. cee PO a Ts tie 
Lanterns... 2... sees e eee eee . Stohdiecdsds SMe ececere es Seitedtnet 
Sundry crockery ......... 0c ete c cee enee cee eee eaeeees ; 
GIASSWATE Ac 572 ediedcasldns Seer ee (eee eee wa a’s SHOE wes 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 
ACIS? pes asiveriseeidig tic Dein enray tek Esai ook CT eee: t 
AMMONIA dic saree eed ced ve nis obG08) tn tee me eA abcess eaaleve sivities 
Artificial limbs... 0.0... csc cece ee eee eee se netecaesenes t* 
eef, iron and wine...............-4.- ican Pe case nak ween & t 
Camphor..... Sach aBwedionatioe Seite d ates Mie ead aw ealew paid 
ASLOT OIL Ss occ.tacu se ded ne cae eA aie Oe oid s eeere RONSON RE Oe t 
Chinese medicines ....... 0.0. cece eee ce cece eee ee ee ee ences 
Cream tartar v/sjsadinh etwas rasccndhaant cuniaauritecee canteen 
Druggists’ and pharmacists’ instruments............. coe eee if 
Psom salts ....... aor rrcsis Se ee eee in rer 
Insect POWER: oc cece ide Sewing grea abe Melee bee reeset 
Japanese medicines ........ 0c cece cece ese e ee ceeeceneueees 
Kennedy's discovery ........000ceeceeeecceneeeeeeeeeeeeees 
OTPHING se 8.0 si ois ojtt orl aee aS Aictate ale satncnsreleGeetoe Sale weds eats sia.s9 
Pills sc shit ence wee eta Se ose Racete a ianarane Siar aapeele 


Opium preparation . 


@ Not otherwise provided. 


GC, Civil Code. 


@Io per cent. 
@ io per cent. 
@to per cent, 
Io per cent. 

@To per cent. 
ro per cent. 

@to per cent. 
@ Io per cent. 
@ to per cent. 
Io per cent. 

@ Lo per cent. 


@ oO per cent. 
@ IO per cent. 


@ Io per cent. 


Ye) 


ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent, 
IO per cent, 
@ 10 per cent, 
Io per cent. 
@ TO per cent, 
@ Io per cent, 
Io per cent, 
ro per cent. 


@ Lo per cent. 
a tO per cent. 
ro per cent, 
@ IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
@ 10 per cent. 
ro per cent. 
@ IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Spirit duty. 
15 per cent. 
I5 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
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fates of duty on the following goods imported tnto the Hawatian [slands—Continued. 


Articles, 


From other countries, 


DRUGS AND MEDICINES—continued. 


Opium pills ........... Sense eis DPN Gs wee bares bis 00594 Coe eS Se 
Painkiller ¢ 5:9 cscieeses's ice SHS Raydsue mes vanes a ith ta: tite sas" 
PINS: cece Bos wee sera minis ph KEG EE DES WAL Hele See eleaniels dialer ee's 
Ponds’ Extract..... sinha be deere uarecaa mia aibrsiabaretes @ Wess ware ate 
Datsaparillas cscs Coh4 foe ye eisigeleis Ve oe eateweieas alterna 
Soda ash, etCe.... eee eee cece eee eee abt Aeivessienree hake 
Seidlitz powders. ...ccccecscurceerececscscoeseessccuas ake 
Sponges e2s6gs uve e se etistten s gtveas heaven elsebes ba csasgie sae 
SYVTUSES os cyan e unis Meek Rak Soe She dOn seeet Saw Maine arpa tives 
Sundry drugs .............. Ee ae ates Pea weseses ie beurre st 
DRY GOODS 
Cottons: 
Batistes ....... gererere iv 
Blankets .......0c. ee ceeeeeaes : sl 
Bunting tie és jesistsnya yes Me taeeg woe efa is esters ata acartitls “ 
Oambriciy sce tad Uae eacsaieisw lee wb eis sae gal o os elsiaratere 
Cotton flannel............6.. # 
Chambray .......... paielecee 
‘Comforters ..... 222+... Satis sin’e Sats sales Gor Mua ae yea 
Checks iicoi bisa ese baie oot s 85 Seen tb weet nese een 
Bleached ...... Sa ctosaia oa alate areal ce ch etena tid vette seen eee 
Brown and colored ........s.sscc 000s Wea arate Si Beh tier ais oe 
Cottonades..c.veniic ns tance p cone te ne eee ele aaet bite etets “ 
Cretonne 6... cece eee ee eee ee tenet eet ee eect eee e ne ty 
Crepe . ass Nbereuds Arsiz, wi ocerahsale Soeversraiees< nee BAe sicily 
Cotten weddinn. Sale ihe, sith Peshet ie’ wale, acaba eteiulscd 4 teieteibe ete/e ys 
Damask. ere 06 on gsiaseses arate aldose atte atus Preneaes rere 
Denims io .siiie cs Seed eae eee change omen eee eee ceeeany 
Diaper ............ ei guerSie Sein nice Cie ieta esas eigaiperthades Seb 4p 
Domestics ..........0-.. eee eee azo aonb Scciaer eh a tdrares Sb ¢ 
Drilling .............08. Se ee ee) * 
Dress SO0dS! wieseccre wei ve awe week wee eee ea eek * 
DU CIE rey bt Aha sare etc toto tndns Racsars « Raieiaie ee hae Coa yy 
Platinelettos: .cisjseeeescnea aa ia ebcoate earl eye nneee died # 
Gingham: . sdewsieieee era Sie Cae Sasa es aeweR ote * 
Handkerchiets c.066cie< ee ceeae b0d adele sce ais eleiae ernie. ® 
JOANS ss aie dca e ends aed nadie wee akties Guess anak sas * 
Lawn....... be siaiEe aie iota ctigu talents bagitse d aioetcaetateu ersseara’s 1 
EAI NG iets cc we sete e aceatels Sie Hata Rlg SOIR ae ad Satin a where al due ® 
MOsquite: Neti iscsi eh teal eel e a dace ee ee oe eens * 
MUSLIN 23 %.s ios dines isles ape daleamys oor en alesse aimed eneaies * 
Nainsookis;.cosigads oes baatieadeen dada eeaee bak Ree: 
Napkinsien sin scGisi ves cnt Sa dieien se sag eGe rows? seeegt 
Nankin ies area 
Pique ....... Rac nae aheee anne te bo Mae eens 6 sane 
Percales..........-.. Sia Gare eG aha nae hlsTeate aye d wae a 
PYiNts o.¢-ceesees oie ae Sere Sibigvel brave Sa e.e4yh die nls wala a @areia e 
Quilts and spreads ........ 60. cece eee ee cee weeitees # 
SCUM: o.cdiiiwe idee aes bin ads sarue Posateg tanto nha ar oneConas Seal acaiay Ssh = 
Seersucker w.csseseee veveeeeess slain eibiar Phatalenconee 


@ Not otherwise provided, 


15 per cent. 
Spirit duty. 
TO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
TO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent, 
aio per cent. 


Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
To per cent. 
Io per cent. 
To per cent. 
Io per cent. 
TO per cent. 
iO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
To per cent. 
Io per cent. 
10 per cent, 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent. 
rO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Lo per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. From other countries. 


DRY GOoDs—continued. 


Cottons—Continued. 
Silesias........ eg iik the ale tcdsdie te Sra vie Sees seeeeaeeeees* | IO per cent. 
Sheeting ...........-06- eRe. 6 siRlacsl cate iuee rete dee, ecate rales * | Io per cent. 
Shirting ...........6. Sdawey sews Sore Sane yess .....% | IO per cent. 
SEM DOS iin chatee eens Esse’ cetaies Salat a eee Ua Muar alate ee ores * | Io per cent. 
Sateen..........- Soeeale ewe isis Sia See He tte aes sieeeee* | IO per cent. 
TICKING 06 oi ede SeeSi ease seas a Gisele the © aerate w edvana ig eloues, § * | Io per cent. 
Twill. eo cccciees Uc habeas oa bulie Verwe hos be 'sewtaule bas » | To per cent. 
Toweling .......... eee e eee eee Gag eremsa eh a eae e Wee * | Io per cent. 
LOWS ts ia Wis conn eroiwisie vis: grease Vek Signo sjssint Se exe oteis * | Io per cent. 
Table covers ..... ae ee i eee sipteidetgege ade nares * | Io per cent. 
Velveteen and plush................ sing REGO Ee canes * | ro per cent. 
Zephyrs 2... evcvtescescewenues sis rosesnlehase nla iagale savatovetcepels * | To per cent. 
Various and sundry cottons ....... aes haie pre Meret vale eseians * } 10 per cent. 
Linens: 
Damask sesiecdisicinSinseleiwieieiele Medias sae digele Pini Seaiewiides -acate, Sane To per cent. 
a sore Stig Sten bie Siew aisene’ bs tcsitrere vasean Sica erelalers ro per cent. 
Duck........ Menabies ov saleneihelg sereeaie 6 Sandie ease mate austere TO per cent. 
Diaper cloth .. rere ates eb Mbisieeea eae . ...+-{ IO per cent. 
Grass Cloths: c2:0.d5 sees Sard te tha eed sede eka Chases tO per cent. 
Handkerchiefs ...........0. cece ee cence cceeeseeuee ....| IO per cent. 
LAW ois hha eae ese auld he ecged Coen ds kate ebewsosfeeal LO percent. 
Linen, bleached ..... 2.0... ccc cece ee eee renee saseeeesf TO perc nt. 
Napkins . 0.560 cise seed ataeltvica sc taeteviewasveawso«s| TO Per cent, 


SHECHUN GE ec waieie ds Coie Sie oases vie we glee Gi Oa ieieed ses geo) LO per cent, 
Tablecloth: cso seis ths cas nocd eee eeiees Veatiaees cases] ZO percent, 
Toweling 0.0... cece eee cece eee teeter ee seeveeeeeesees| LO per Cent, 
TOWEIS* 9 cic dann ode rrtieg bso ete pes bids’ oe oped Vee ves Wiesena Sie] LOper Cent, 
Stik Various and sundry linens .........escs0e00e-, seeesees! LO per cent, 
ilks: 
Handkerchiefs 0... .. 00. e eee cca ee vec ceeeeeeeeeeee se] 25 per cent, 


PONS CG x taka. caiedeietdk esas ss. 9 re Roe oleae eRe veces sees} 25 per cent. 
Piush and velvet . Ma edie IES oye a arassian a we a8 sievtee atevere 25 per cent. 
Satin... ccccecesseeccues Bia falssoeud Nels Shedeyare, Sosa dere e.ctersee eh 25 per cent. 
Silk crepe ...... sisseshi ns Sueuenane ore lhebarensiete ahaxneyd ctarend wide 98S acatets 25 per cent, 
SUE san ie ieee eae deste det ok Aba pe aa Kes patie gate 25 per cent. 
Woolens: 
Blankets.........00.. ees Saintes cM mee. / Tash ae tteet * | Io per cent. 
Buckskin........... pied DSusa kaboiace Siey ook Cevelsw sere llecs * | To per cent. 
Bunting: 200. o attics ented oe brace es Woes Sep esenae bes . * | Io per cent, 
Cashmere........-+... Nee Maik Nietessy watarean eerie. 3 .-* | Io per cent. 
Reel tev iio hh vo Voie dA dase sh ainehe ROMS ean iae ste wo veae ee * | To per cent. 
Flannel..............-. sidaaro eas adialefaieWinie eters ayers * | ro per cent. 
Mohair i ssa devaw tins ta eage oak mee ch adda the Meuresa nee “| To per cent. 
Merino sens d sae eesnae Mende sfarhuas ath © iaara iat draraeohitere ata * | To per cent. 
Melton ...........2 ccc eee Moadeatacls pee vanes tee tae .* | to per cent. 
Serge occ ceed cd eee ees oie seven ee ate batts ae iecd eteele bees * | To per cent. 
Wool dress goods........... Peieiaierurate he aoe seeeee | TO per cent, 
Various sundry woolens . Wiahes dare ha Sale ee arnaie ties ee * | Io per cent. 
Mixtures: . 
Barege .......... Seseceeas wbwisitshaas win aaev ees veaeeee’ | IO per cent. 


Cloth, worsted ..........2. sseeeeee isu a wchtbee eens * | ro per cent. 
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Articles. 


From other countries, 


DRY GOoDS—continued. 


Mixtures-——Continued. 
Camilets: 2 cse:4-c hia ays Palade td a tates eee, Drie ee nla ee 
CasSiMEleS ...6 wees e cc eeveecnes Sepa ewe wnnee ds 


DPWeed s sictetisttoctenccad tio c hveutalss DOME cies Mea eas vaeara 

Un ton Clots 2 cages Midas woe gations s eo Gk dena ahoes 

Various sundry mixtures 

Textile fabrics from the United States, made of a combina- 

tion of wool, cotton, silk, or linen, or of any two or mo e of 
them, other than when ready-made clothing, are free. 


ee kh KK FR OR 


FANCY GOODS AND MILLINERY. 


Beads. seitbeanel vase alais ane, Kiebeiel ein wg 8, er guwiwve eae Cecé Wade ensee es 
Berlin and ‘assorted wool eaeeev eis) shyt Besar ele cee at ob eaten nlalesale-slsteh ais * 
BONNCUS eso 4. a scv wide oetete eaten} ole aes a Be SRa alesis as Dees t 
Braid cscs ving eh we Piukesiet Meta e, dew hee eaten ah a lal oie 5 Bice ewe +* 
BUIONS stew mdse s keen ale. See aueceeie a bis, deueltvesd vanes 
Binding 0 cccceee sete eee cee cetaeeteeene Sudtiineue wee 65s eat 
Corsets ..... Ph esa aaseOhae Spovotdh mF rin hye. its laoreet Soaee 
Crochet cotton ......-...0..--000- NG yee wx ales payee eee cae 
Collars .....0..... 2000 Sd uees a eee Breit ranerer oa aereiatens fete ah 
Dusters, feather .......... cc cece eee ee eee afte hd Via cawenksie 
Embroidery ................ eee yer iakstind & Seates Se9( a7 
Edging ......ccceseee cues Sosa gaeeaenaa siete csctshe'e tenet 
Fancy feathers. wcsccecisgrececstie's wee bei tig ee sg oud ove ele eee 
Ee I ean ee cas ce ere sR ReCe alee tolesa 
PLO GOS ice, craciaes ei wtaieiaite on de eile See eles sold ule 2A ec N unease t* 
Girdles and belts . PaGaate Mateus 86s Seen e ioe Sudmeetendee 
GIMP sd sacgee de vse Meee Sv ewie BES een iealn eale eb Mage gty-etts ond® 
Gloves: 
Cotton ...... ae Reese Ala eee Cateee Mee anigacne mand Germs al 
Kid. ..... ai bcerhé RS eC SR eee 
STG is agere Siete sue diocea whee tb Seta crashes wit OS sSPN Boo, Sk hy, $3. 
ASSOTEED o:5. 6 65.5.5 Sob si Sie Senos igints PM a ceace aa ake Ok oc bike 
Goldleak... 3 ctee sine cee haee bees Pewde does ew Re seaweed! 
Hat framesy.citinjisccnss bine 288s BicsE ane. chose alee ates ats 1? 
Hooks and eyes «0.0... . cece cece eee at Da repens t 
EDO OS i465 5 sevens crandite sacaly os on Sia a cin le ela BE A WED nek ese ele wae t 
IHSETHONS 3's c.oce Sse ccoin noid hind vise gid ore glovdaece wee Maree ease zee i 
Laces vhs Sanees BR Oe tation Bohs gritos wala he eka Saree Roe or t 
Ladies) Pages veel as capaho heeled sGidate oO ew Sunie ae ea ese seed 
Mitts wiears.cisis ss cases Sea eieswes ee srshhin Gi oss rele teccies SG Oita t 
NCCAIES ince Sle aie ard erg 655 ERK ors Reiko Ngee eee ass BA * 
Parasol S- gists cee ieca less et Hide dew ta eee wayeid ok dee SI od oa deoneh t 
PANS: igata vid eis iaa eo aseiad ae igre eiiin Sohs seer eave Seer tore eee 
Pins, WAI egestas se Sosaaae Seb eeremeseaees ee 
PULSES wert pak eit, Lad eeu eae neg Ase ah nid ocarag/o ceeteave-e 1 
RAID DONS: oe:5 chased sec onehayelate ise eared eased blaraieaastew aieseegraiare + 
Ruching ......... Spike cet teree edith oot ata scoed eave oe aad 


@ Not otherwise provided. 


IO per cent, 
ZO per cent. 
IO per cent, 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent, 
Lo per cent, 


IO per cent. 
Io per cent, 
@ Io per cent. 
@ TO per cent, 
Io per cent, 
@ Io per cent. 
@ Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
@ IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent, 
@ IO per cent, 
@ IO per cent. 
@ IO per cent. 


25 per cent. 
$3 per dozen, 
25 per cent, 
$3 per dozen. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
@ £O per cent. 
25 per cent, 
25 per cent. 
@ 10 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
@ 10 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
@ 10 per cent. 
@ 10 per cent. 
@ 25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From other countries, 


FANCY GOODS AND MILLINERY—continued. 


DCATIS 2-0 sovene wien see dees pare wih Gietecsisteinacee aii wean Meee ane Ts 
SEWING: SILK ie ers es iecseeiels pealete, WS Slavica 's sees wee gee Carte 
Suspenders and braces.......... 2c ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee Al 
TAD Oi cbsste-d oasod dates eaeeed 4h Pee e SURE OMG ae Wace Heise He Hoa +* 
Thread : 

Coton ned siuae sine ieee Spal Suey eect ted Lak eens = 

TIMOD yeaieiseiie cara M aie ave, aie. din wits adhere, Bw aie e SEAVe ew hile BeOS 
THMMINES: Sse occ eihes Wearlnus 80 ava seas eek Peer ors t 
Toys.....-. Ghar Rea BU See anontoehe im Rates eeeeaatnd use Bioce MRS +7 
Umbrellas : 

Alpaca i sicicsce ste ietevn ease vamweeiebe cack eat ie ae verse * 

Cotton ........ Shas chatthar: Saciaivie! sed WaRNiie aa See. * 

SUE eos Cepeecssashe dere Lcamiewadteun eee etes emilee. 

ASSOTEG:, 4.0 iecied ie Dia e tn; Sajak alate aioe gee SR Grayaietesavele’d diss t 
Veils ‘andswéll stuffs enon es ba eet ehaw Se. Rana steers it 

arious and sundry fancy goods........... cee cece eee eee t 


ADNONG ie we ohare ied gine Gad adieete camel i ta heosidees Goats = 
COdfiSh,, 2 Samcacneduasnis eetaedie teetomar den vs Gehaceeaes eet 
Cuttlefish......... Manaaaedeeds ao meas ha Sine. Pass tseene feet 
Herrings...:.G2.ceauewerwusghasaesyee se ehers Gs averted Seana Syd x 
Mackerel........-.... staat s ailerons bhareraniowrne sare ae tae 
Salmon’: Sheen sein st een ene wacadees Geese 2 Aw Ghee ees * 
Salmon, smoked... ....-..cece eee eeeeeee bev etereeeeeee ee” 


Sundry ; 
Baracouta ..... Rude Shee baw Cehreee ern w heoed geste ates 
BOnitO es occ tec wee wal aveee SkAr -ow'abhwewe Sees tees s 
SEIPJACK vaste) Goh gasldawene ecw enas wee ee aeute ee de Sreearen 
VaTlOUSS cereus onc cgae'd aapemswedenece Satan e bekigin ais 


- FLOUR, 
Buckwheat sicse ov ciairee pocisadev eddie ataed oleae aeeeaes 


Rye flour and meal ..c.. cc. ce cece cence cece ent e eee eeenees 
Sundry meals: 
Germea............ CEN Coe Wait awioe dae ead e bea 
Wanlous 9. ¢awak he aoine tansy t Dovey ee avek coeur selon 
Wheat flour.............6. odie: “edad ath deo oh nc iy kas 


Apples ........4. J tisheentirea. cots Bin ste hase abhi ives 
Apricots... 0.0... escce cee ee R ewisial availa oot, binuaege eae us sapecatens ‘ 
NETYIES's yaj leu diese ace ed eiee va a Oe Ria poe PORES ad ‘ia uaieeares 
Cranberries ..... 0... cece eee ees aivegeaces, Seledincee aaa eae 


a Not otherwise provided. 


@ 25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 

@ Io per cent. 
@ To per cent, 


Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
@ tO per cent. 
@ IO per cent, 


To per cent. 
IO per cent. 
25 per cent. 
@ IO per cent. 
@ LO per cent, 
@ 25 per cent. 


To per cent. 
IO per cent. 
To per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
10 per cent. 
Io per cent, 
IO per cent. 


Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
LO per cent. 
Io per cent, 


Io per cent, 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 


Io per cent. 
io per cent. 
Io per cent, 


Io per cent, 
Ilo per cent. 
1o per cent. 
To per cent, 
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Articles. 


From other countries. 


FRUITS, FRESH—continued. 


Grapes ........... RG aterlh da crelonie weed paw see eapoverSarelasigs KS * 
Lemons: i. ss atwac secede oe i a ates swe OsEtees 5 ates * 
VAMOS 255. Oo ceste Sisce agth Se eei ale hoot ROE Od ad ae Whee Nine Sask Rae * 
Oranges ........ cee ee eens ie oscars iba. A.Gie a Sem ved Sie Bislar de ears * 
Pears...... PGE weg ine Pvta.e avs ghishen Siti bk OMOSe MRIS RE KEKE a eae trade * 
PEACHES cod i Fhe iepel ed eset glare Che erdiea angie Sse e peices ae 
PHIM Sib ow baie oreeoe ae bee Rew te eee ap ROS weeds fet 
Quinces.......... Wise DAM ee meine Haake tie wie oes Se See e esa * 
Various ..... siesta bay etaa SsSisk, Gok ia tea Wonk. 8 FL RCg eh eon Sela as eepnase ors * 
FURNITURE, 

Bookcases, ......c cee ee cece eee eneees ioe Sette Moke tes oe 
Bedsteads ....... ccc cece cece ceaee RO soe Seen eas URES +* 
Bureaus ie oscd-ioi5, a s.nyete hevaweie w’peceueees eo alee bb's Ceress dis see eels t* 
Carpets ....cccccccc cues cectecnncteeeneestateans reacawel’* 
Coffins....... Siu cao ae eon aiaeAie wie Bice Saare ess Gdneeeishers i 
Chairs and rockers: 

Chairs ........+ CARES heehee bi xtecoees kteges toe 

Rockers... 2... ccc cece eee newness Picola die siecceteaterets Der +* 

Chairs and rockers........ igekbh ett MlGcat tettccaratuatva;” seceya alee ots 
Curtains and shades...........00eee0- Sinden Shearer ae ect 
Cribs: ascstvereisiaalen We cetae ek Melek Vers sai seetaetees, obehe 
Curled hair ........66 ceceeeenees Mate stata rake rary ottawa arstaret = 
Down .........ee eee ee, je aibiote ue Simraig eke mle ave Sa adits ee bance se saya 
DESKS: i444 sasusiieetee «oe isla did a beseie bas Gaiee iam aetna cute gard os 
Excelsior....... its one. Mees he eniets eneraetaehs e Lore ented tana es . 
Feathers ...........- Longin ceotinP ocean dole dis alk Gaga ear eae 
DPI OSS» osavate-cts eierciele a vos bie aie tess 0s Ruwaisaewig ee sets ee ar 
Flaircloth::+ cs c8h0b0sdiihes eee Ogee enies ne wipvsisbmreade ts ous 
Hammocks: cine. te sine cae nteeceeene see sranivisete eartiae® + * 
Japanese and Chinese furniture. ..........-0 -e eee eee batts ke 
“Looking-glasses.....-.ccccccrcc sees c ence seen eer aneseseenas 
Mats, door .........+.. ekg Ges elaoiet ig Btoan eb Aaa. witone Stee oreybiae t* 
Matting, China ................ PERERA L OT ete a8 
Mattresses, wire;-6teis.c.ccikie es feb ee olka Cudee oSiewien det * 
MOLdIN ge s.c oi teeta tanie kr em stind ooncsd Midataras kis Shanes + * 
Oi Cloth re io Ss G4 lacs see os inte Bu Mia Oe tea eevsin aie adtreed deol 
Paper hangings ......... 20. sees cece cece ee ees santas 7 
Picttire Lrames weer Sea Seas eae bw hd s whe LEH eacosd beans ne 
Pictures and engravings : 

CHOMOS hic hcind s bie Ee A eRe weeks Sieve tardoaaeny t 

MPU CEUL OS: ase ie Sas sda Siptoyaens 850 Green acd anata ngresbiane ore evedo Satenety OAs + 

Paimtings esses vis Sige en bbb ba ang Pesan we da oeeea be 
RUGS oicigia ie ge Fate 16 ES 8 Merkle Toasa grease Meanie? Saldnnenie ove cud t* 
Sets, parlor and chamber...... ...........-.. ite nis laa sey. ae 
Sideboards........ VER eR eee LEO Ge Bee Daca Waka doa ee Kehoe 
Sofas, settees, efC ...- 6-1. ee cece eee cece es cence seal 
SPTNGS 6 os eay eee givin ose heed eels eiere a dad < Spas S oreed Maton Seatsitert 
Tables sica ak scd ee neiiebasye hue ae Be cateoe so dewie © siete cea ateg t* 


2 Not otherwise provided. 


Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent, 
Io per cent, 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 


IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Te per cent. 
tO per cent. 


IO per cent. 
10 per cent. 
Io per cent, 
@1o per cent. 
Lo per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Lo per cent. 
TO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
to per cent. 
Io per cent. 
@ IO per cent, 
io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
$z per roll. 
1O per cent. 
Io per cent. 
1O per cent. 
IO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
10 per cent. 


25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
IO per cent. 
@io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
@ IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
ro per cent, 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From other countries. 


FURNITURE—continued. 


Wardrobes .......+.-+.005- a cane icsaria a alesevataxe Meee ain alone 1 
Washstands e520 5 asst oieae SG dsiptpaceetaace Soules shsvetudtee3 ae 
Various and sundry furniture... ......... secs eee ee eee, = 


Whole. ........ ...00- Nee pene Risse pede MASE oe rater eee ig 

Ground, rolled, etc.......... wileraweents Nase Ree asa # 
Bran........ UBS teen Seidl am ee Dish erestas sf boiehne ialeeneees wee = 
Corn: 

WHOLE i. 2 ote he deb san ee ctits Soo toe 0d eelsaninvadouioeasn - 

Crackedinoc.secccsntlns ohiohed de deaederncarmobnh seein san 
Hayics scuissisid ccc. 4 oes Sete, Kee Laree wee. ty Oa Rae bee ee - 
Middlings......... 2S ie lata alate ae Pave hela stauate an eral Sishessnaar eae 7 
OBIS! Sine. teeble ore endigesh ete wane basher ecatctatibus rats ave ves ete Boe wens 6 a 
Oil cake... cc cece eee eee ee Wee ie Sia e wea alas) 300 wld a-F SW ON eaNe . 
Wheat. ..... ec... cece ec ees Ss eaa bie eee dint BAUS crated UNE wine ¥ 
Sundry feed....... ; abercie Oise 4 ¥ sinha Now cae he oes 

GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 

Apricots, dried: o. jose gccw wledudyates ensieus Ges Sed icidetel™ 
Apples, dried............ activ eeateine edd ses Me Seine ee esata 
Asparagus ......+..505 ih aiaceaseicne- eee ge ovale letae oeietire sie * 
ACOD cress scsncereces beiete,. sola @.9 ecohere saves aed Ciba aiotaeeshararet eae 
Beef : 

Salt . rs Si svat Sues Sobieid Wee Sowtelnars Seslane one iae ane e ‘i 

Smoked and dried . 5d) Sete asain diets einaieiee Mad bie Kee . sige 
Beans: 

Canned. bcetoeita cette ee ase ees ents Watters etantytierns 

Baked? niaxcince erik ceaeees Sanwa ees Lee Sak meee ee My 

DEY ii ethn cada V5 Sasaki ee ee eee Sepaeaieihe Siapeusnare'a 
Bread... ...cceeeeeeee oe Mas vate oserateens Fishers tives at _aenreaiuts * 
Butter........... Se Ba tag Bra teearale see scale Savard a ane dia eo ates * 
utterine........... C58 DM IEE SEAM ERIS TE AG wee! SEN ES * 
Candles seis. vcs na Bele e vide Shcitiace ane Ghee nab eelae oes i 
AIOE 6 on 5b ae pea aN Ore ene kai Wee ee ees BS Re oe eS 7 
Cheeses cis ginld dh. ocorhiers tiae Sasa ies 8 ¥ Dds acaded Cece N sve a legal viet are o 
Chocolate ..........e cece ee eeae sib Sw suiein@reilae Sada ate sn ateen, Slat 
COAG od acacia Sauls #O) nleria Sila oSiecern bcos ga ata eCiendiele odiarece sd 
Clam cacctewian Rs es aig ase caw eee Mee ORES wos odio ke : 
Coffee, ground...... aelness Pasa Dis ards anal or: 
Condensed milk ........00c.005 Sao. d wicket ata deca te b6,e-t 5s aes 
Cottolene, sce acces ges a ere hb Mie bd die andekd is bie BS ave - 
Corn, canned .,.......-.e0 eee RrdwiaihWOs brad Diva wae stouiathers * 
OTMSTAL CHS cise cise ediea aise ns Welw ere Sa aceere warn es eT Presa 
Cracked wheat .......0 ccc cece cece cece ce eeee Seances ee oud 
Crackers ......... Bei eistih Oeaare OA GEe Sea Coulson woe wee Seve * 
CA OSs siasera's aed Acanls 6 Sabe.g alelenaren gies dasa leases weve oe 
Currants........208e0e+ SSS NORE Ned oh ee eT Cees devas 
BUGS. 54 ad Kaieee are RW SS ae hee Ae es i aleTaiiniavsarephnalateseritieks = 


@ Not otherwise provided. 


Io per cent. 
to per cent. 
@ 10 per cent, 


Io per cent, 
To per cent. 
Io per cent. 


Io per cent, 
1o per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
1O per cent. 
ro per cent. 


ro per cent. 
ro per cent. 


io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent, 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
10 per cent, 
7 cents per pound, 
Io per cent. 
TO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
1o per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent. 
10 per cent. 
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Articles. 


From other countries. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS—continued. 


OBS 5. eed cn Ser eeareiesieas ai she oy Sires Wwe di sarhe wise = 
Extracts and essences..... Bin. Hee ia os aed beac hepa ea tala atone t 
FARO OL, ps Neu ta cP ASRS CE ae eek OHSS SRY HNO TR eee ENG = 
PGS: < ators andy goed OIA Saeares ceed ais Sie Wie SS hee Sees eae e 
Fruits, etc—Canned: 
ASP DleS sive ewe cts Ha Rees Samiti ede OE Sea ele ade oes 
A PTICOUS oi e.k puis 's Meee apa tetera nee aes dg sctianas dae 
Cherries..... ee yalbes cecan obi ghevd ore p58 NER Cheat e Ve Rear Eee * 
GLAD CS ead sinh so ne ocereetoeeeete prot Sta Nasehaeaiare dee at syovee0e re yates * 
PeacheS.........-..0008 aiahel'siaut: Shanaieta inva Ose vie taslsTeie Le olathe * 
Pears ...... Roe Rae wane ps be bee RE GON an ieevas Re 
PUAN ocsie ed aic yale ee sly peat se Heo ieare eee abr duaxei niotg de oan * 
Various ..........20-5- ewe wine dgiguveiare aie Ge Coe Siete > 
Garligw sie idcowlanieet rene tee Uae LEE EWES RA Gare sa SSS * 
Gelatine soit ds ecass. acide ioe oO we eee cates we S wae 
GUC OSE ex HE Se sudte sve tans ister abelenes ots 0) She evGser ada blots tinal gr etsud-ede eraeue os 
Grape food and juice ... 6.0.6... cece cece cee ees t* 
Hams........ Sad cade aa Baie Seats sprindn are Uelleraiis bude 4 dnatare eee 
Hams and bacon aioe Cad ote wad He AS aa OW SS Rare beets Seca sae * 
Honey .......e5eeee ee sighersnes disp bigs site ecaiaavoconeare tei olgfane ws 
Hominy ...-.. 0.0... eee eee Dela Si ejels ate dicitye stelata'y a ete Se tal 
FLOPS... pcat ieee’. eee inecew sess od ace eiee sie WAseew aaa 
Horseradish ......... 0.000. ec eee eeee S. edith Beda le beeravntar™ 
Indigo blue.............. Ga Gest eet d sseriorais oineh login a aie aides 
ne and jellies .......... see oe metas s oad weer Tee * 
LODSters? 6 sic sce tics eesicadin tees cage anaes les Ssblanyie ¥ aretha islet * 
LY Cis os tego koeeo tes veered wales aOR aatsie ie yee, Bach, brh lagen Buea Weg te 


Macaroni and vermicelli: 

Macaront> 0: cicwiers dpe odin wae Frae ths dois parce aed tis 

Werm Celt. soci stc ties edye crete eieidianete Vie" tyereye estes etitiers ieee 
Paste, variouS.......-....0 eee eee o Seca e eke casieted ened 
MUO re, 5 ecseisreteteresstocmterd, ore Sas eis terse auand eBid ievetel va 6b lete Gre ib aydiers 
Nuts: 

PIMOBS oe 55 Sosy ade angen eee ea eres Lreewee eee 


OWI A eS ecssetery o:5Xd-ceare fielece’oveld Soave Spay oie Get tisiere waaia eer eee, 


PUDCUS 6304 cea Gee eh e KOGA SEES CEN SEE RS ecaaente wesarees 


POCANS 656 ceiec ine FOG. to diaa se pie ee Teldgh. aliece Ridiardal Sahyarte so. 


Olives. .....-.. 0005 wideaivis mite me tagisnatiie viesasats Deve ave gteee lesen 


ONIONS Nici csc on tat Satake Aca vg ake. ween Sed S Sinaia arnlels eta sagt aleevons 
Orange and citron peel...... oe ee eae 8 6o Yasdceatdaale-dieia 
Oysters: . 
Canned .........-065 SeigaiatasalsiaVea ds Bintae’s, oe ek ataceeie egos 
Fresh ..... Sie Saw ateieu eet ameSitecena saleh Goals weiter Geeicrs 


Dry......- Since aigie gg bieue vie aWs Sied bee's Biinis owes -cera el Bee ace 
@ Not otherwise provided. 


oe eR RR kX 


* ke ROK 


Io per cent. 
@ Spirit duty. 
ro per cent. 
To per cent. 


Io per cent, 
To per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
to per cent. 
Io per cent, 
To per cent, 
Io per cent, 
10 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
tO per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
To per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
ro per cent. 


to per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
rO per cent. 
1o per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 


ro per cent. 
ro per cent, 
aio per cent. 
IO per cent, 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Articles, 


From other countries. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS—continued, 


PGAT IMGs 2 ah eauese vs D9R,8 Seer erties dacs RMA SRPRINIES RARE * 
Pease: 

Canned’ wires cise aa 5 en ede eee hia Gale t eee e isn 

Diy and Spe wis tck/sc cba a seiewds dhe Kee 8 ual cia wiee Soe t 
Peaches, dried ; 
Pears, dried: co.cc sci eevs cs de dee tes 
Plums; Ci 6d: o.8 a iars: osmosis ob Sas hoo Oe eare’ cv erwh Be tis eeatie eas * 
Peatl barley. cic. c Scie vae poe oe eaeak date aaa A twee ey ones * 
Pickles,...... Sob de Se Pale BESSA escola ee ew bebe Sent Sos ® 
POrk ee se Sices Beattie sa eee nace ist sites axe oe oe * 
POTATOES so srara-c-c Vests sendvs cues Stirs aye geora sc lo aye ’arhabee oes auethaa bros ins * 
Prunes..... Desist utve as eLevelecaye e's aloterere: MaveGye ta wadieve tone ale obra. he * 
Preserved meats—Canned ... 2.0... . cece cece cece e cece eeeee * 
SAUSASES yg aes avers vale .baieerebetds ice Diep dee Bla ON oy Se eS Sad * 
Raisins........... SViostedhasis, Give Viewsat Menge ase wees ees i 
RAGE cohen rag scaut vase ateresorat suas ana Sada Ie obse eo BCS Cees ae he nears Sauslas = 
Root beer and extract... .. cece cece cee eee e crete eee tS 
Salmon: 

Canned ....... norte avereiteia Seas eraatasesredle did eceretiows ie * 

Fresh .. Pe ere a thaneens s bonte fanaa A * 
Salt: 

COatse: iii: ctiedor'e c sidienio, 8 dat whe wh WR d Seed bilo ise eae 5 

Dat ob sit cae ae SR ste hak ce cid odie Sate ge See cee dard bs 

Pine: bya vibewerendodepees,s Sidenote aks Teh PEAS lei on a Sh acareroe ease 
Sardines........ a 


Sago... ce eeees 


Sapolio ......-ee vee eee 
SaUCesi..5 ceyieone eens 
China......... pineiae's 
JAPAN sides ess eetiecw eae. 
Sauerkraut ....... 
Shrimps, canned .......... Ese agedwiet wane sastteretecse Saat se 
Soap : 
COMMON .. 6... cee ce ee eee eter ee eee eens Rein ene ee * 
TV OLY} CC: ieee: ce iotendionayencins adn ius Sere? Nee aleave (hee eae ore * 
SOAD GREASE. wes wee seuss ones GRa ROTM des OP Hae EMER ee x 
OUP) abashand afftinrerctncesierecnnutr ears set availa sees NeSdhenee ae * 
Sundry fish ...... 0.2. ccc cee ees wis sreiéte vgle ci) ee sri 
Pices : 
Allspice ..... ec cee ease eens feelers ayideate Can ents +* 
Cinnamon........ eee eee eee Si baceaieraas. Sete etude t* 
Cloves.........5. Swieeg oemiee sc Sata aha s i iw BTM wie whey are 4* 
Currie powder............. SKid dined Lnaa-e ES evelstomw eee .t* 
Ginger........... sists S08 5-0 Weatene Peer re Mersateet 
Mace ....-..-..6- age dscayeteyentra,duatanecarvest RSIS Pere ers 1? 
Mustard inc cst vege cs poe ee ianagneeneee woes Toute saad s + * 
Nutmeg..... Shida serete ala lacion te vise eteiees parse sah 
Pepper: 
Black........ WDreislard wb. Shag eiere pe a. SIs gaNee ee eneaeecase a 
White and red.............. tee See e o SCR wee Se i 
DAL C's7, "vis iste cerbig cule aia sielars Siise Sie suede ecaie ane Bia) we wake eas ane 


@ Not otherwise provided. 


IO per cent. 


IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
iO per cent. 
rO per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
10 per cent. 
To per cent, 
IO per cent, 
rO per cent. 
IO per cent, 
2% cents per pound. 
aSpirit duty. 


Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 


IO per cent. 
LO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
10 pér cent. 
LO per cent. 
10 per cent. 
TO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
iO per cent. 


10 per cent. 
1O per cent. 
@ IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
ro’ per cent. 


ro per cent. 
ro per cent. 
to per cent. 
10 per cent. 
io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent, 


ro per cent. 
To per cent. 
Io per cent. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Tslands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From other countries. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS—continued. 


Spices—Continued. 

Sundry spices 0.06... ccc eee eee eee eee Rear an 
Starch...... Sas Rada Ose ed wee ite eas eaene nests See 
Succotash ...........0008 f Mainbuttine, a oeeeeayae loeter scapes r 
Sugar: 7 

Refined wetGne 35.5 distves. cars ame Pbig giei wi wsioie soe vee See eae od 

Maple.......... Usvelesiemle gil iheie alecise eve poe’ es tbisieale kre be 
Syrup: 

MOlasSeSi.2.0.t tanec tee eda Sacted Seeds «Shee tas * 

Maplessicsicc. is agentur seek s Soe eet Ue hae tee bates od 
Tapioca...... weeds Bh ob,61a sk eato-srtysene is Sevsrerertels aden Guo 
Tomatoes....... 00. cece eee eee eee wate ease waives i Aa Da ee +f 
TaN OWsi seeders eae iawie aban des ee ehele gr ba0 Maen eet dies al 
Vinegar..... Bye: Dredd Saul rated eOSN EOE od be ADRS ie 
Veast and baking powder............ ees e cee eee eee nes ee 
Sundry meat and game ON iC... . cee eee eee eee ee eee - 
Sundry fresh vegetables: 

Cabbage es weitycxd signees pints oa a vie Seieeiaelecc.e 00% sah Sead iv 

Cauliflower...... pce aise Care. 4.85 a Uae eg Biule Us erates kare ewiae . 

(Cs Gare rn ee errr diene teres 5 Scteteteiae 

Turnips.....cc cee eee eee ees ere re 2snsjaeh bie ovant 

Various cccsccanedaie aahaccecee secede us aeseaeawenee 
Various Assorted provisions.........-00.ccseeeseeceene +* 

Chinese provisions ......- 2 ..eeee eee ee eee e weet 
Japanese provisions ....... 0. eee cece ee te eee eee 


Sundry Chinese provisions : 


Bean: Sticks cine iistee ohne Sala cee sicies sak acerthetds, coat ete ct ane 
CATES oa fevske bial SSed 6 Se RG SEIN wy raleieW shwlee Rieernrers oid Sneha 
Card...... Pekoueoweeea ei Wiote'S gia hens we Dag aeayeaetee 

Bamboo shoot ...........0+ sleek ae aah tare eiieeeeware-s s 

Melon seed ........ eee cee eee e eee Bee rn 

MUShro0MSs. veces enacts Moss eee hee Seas Sei Sih eta asa sue lays 

SAWSABES 0. ce eee eee ee cee een enes sac ceecees 

SEAWEED wieicccccies he tao a Weenie baa ge ead « Gee SSS wae ee 

MAEATONL Jaw.g 2 eed HS SESS 22k OAR g aK Re KEE RP Eo ee 

Vermicelli...........- eateeialss arbaleseileiars dine acd biatate 


GUNS, GUN MATERIAL AND POWDER. 


Caps: 

Giant powder ..... 6... . cece eee eee Sie eesigih tae Sy ore ole eee 

GUT see: Soe epueeins tie Siete es Serdresa ele Ris ielee tesla eteedd detace vere 
Cartridges... cece reece eens aso Sala Nr acces Wve. aos cael’ Bye 6 wlace: die 
Guns: 

Carbines...... Syadndveresero Bios diarecavd cee Sateen aren ee AMG). oak ® 

Muskets siete dice ded sdise do beieiwieted eee eae east a vince ad 

RIMS 3 plated 00008 bas ENS eo eee ae es sean ® 

Various..........20 eee eee slayéts. cinerea Seed aeaitia at ® 
PISO ss -eervds ween eosin 8 i glise ety RRS ERE RS Sasi ibiacdie: doe wtgrenetois ars 
Gun findings ........... sie ib ineet ab Wieverdivje inlets dieieiarag. 
Pistols and revolvers... ec cc eee e eee cece cee ees veel 


@ Not otherwise provided, 


Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
1O per cent. 


a Io per cent, 
Lo per cent. 


1oO per cent, 
IO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
1O per cent. 
10 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
10 per cent. 
ro per cent. 


Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
a@ Io per cent. 
@ Io per cent. 
@ XO per cent. 


ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
LO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
To per cent. 


Io per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
IO per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent, 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported tnto the Hawatiaz Tslands—Continued. 


Articles. From other countries. 


GUNS, GUN MATERIAL AND POWDER—continued. 


Powder: 
Blasting ....... aie pehin aCe S RRS e Noha 9 Tests castorsigy Seats apd Sieewe +e++-! IO per cent. 
Giants he sleisic anbae be @aseeeceswerane kobe Gee been eeates IO per cent. 
GUD vieaseiio shel Roe a ea tle GN Dative 3S cee eNews wIeSA Oe +<++-| 25 per cent. 
Shot and bullets..... Sande Dina sited Shactegae wise Bia sie lect dint oawiase ale 25 per cent. 


AA ZOS re cece haan sR nly ahrdbeiei eens, Deleaies is eters Yoda ..." | Zo per cent. 
Agate and granite ware..-........e ee eee Piaee Gagne ayesene 3. * | Lo per cent. 
Augers and bits: 

Augers.....66 se. eee pea Siar eeakel tae teenie teeter aaies * | ro per cent. 

Bits sso o'oaperbo' sat oes ore Belehh Se cbanet ovale Sedo wk zceaewin .. * ) ro per cent. 
AWIS5 ia dete cia sd oabae yell 8S sietnoewia WSN eS Gwe es hocks * | ro per cent. 
Axes..... Sia Ne oan Resco, avis Sabet ie behigte Cu: samen Saas * | ro per cent. 
Bale rope... ... eee cece eee see eens Mbp hae MOL O WN eoleae ens * | 10 per cent. 
Bath: DriCkecw vieielsie scsi sisles abs Ga Oe Sdn b wes Hee sie we sie erste * | ro per cent. 
Bellows ......0002+eeeeee 5 theca Sisto 8 Shas dine SS ee Aree ae aaa * | 10 per cent. 
Bell Se Meas da eacnaietavncod. duende Fe OCS t* | eto per cent. 
Butts and hinges.........-.... sence eicsaiare wate’ te Astaka he * | ro per cent. 
Cane knives ...... Di taitreseratecta SOC re eres ee * | To per cent. 
Charcoal HTOMS . ++ eee eee eee eee e ee tenet eet eee cette” IO per cent. 


Chisels and GOUgES.... ce ees ee cere eee ce retest sececeeeseee™ | LO per cent, 
Chains: 
Dog and halter... .... 6. cece eee eee eters ceeeeeeesee | IO per cent, 
THRACE hic posite es cuiat Fico ee OG sedate ete Tees wt ensenes b TO-per cent: 
Various 2.0... cece eee cee nec eeeeeeseeseeaces evee™ | 10 per cent, 
Couplings and hose bibs: 


BBIBS sco Seba Pik SORTS Ce ee eens BOE Re ne pris Io per cent. 
CouplingS.........e cece eee ee cteeceesereeesesceesses® | TO per cent. 
Coffee mills (as hardware).........csseeeeeeeeesee eeeeees* | IO per cent. 
Cruciblesy js. ssi caos besa eents rete deco she oiskere aise wie .+ses-t* | 10 per cent. 
Cultivators and horse hoes............ Gilg aca. leo e7e aye +eee+-* | TO per cent. 
Fence, iron .....-...- daw isda tec auevencea se Svidyn scvia Mc-s'ettesee * | ro per cent. 
encing wire ........ a BASS Sane andh- teedii Beha b cor bine srdlocetbra, Side eligi * | IO per cent. 
Fillers and oilers..... iiteimew med an atin aid Sah alae ees * | Io per cent. 
Files.and Yasps:eiises cleaiie ody veneuis’s Cokinds e's cand aS we * | To per cent. 

Fish lines and nets: 
* Lines ....... (aed hw aie od welddinwied Gv aRe ea Care shenues t* | Io per cent. 
Nets...... S cobeieble oes Seeeitalss te setae een eeeaetens +* | Io per cent. 
Frying pans ....... eieiase sR Rie dale e Ran G Git See ceeneeees * | To per cent. 
urnaces..... steer ee aence eke renee eens at ceee -* | TO per cent. 
Galvanized ironware ..........2 cess eee eee e tence es ...-* | 10 per cent. 
Tubs,.... caatere be Loe Shoat ctule. ee aioa beet RR neve aienete ...* | TO per cent. 
Buckets....... esa acs Sia ariacde 4 ig ogo SRE d ere sees oee* | LO per cent. 
Basins ..... ies hepa ebeb d Side calle a Were estrsees pe atebeetetae wake * | TO per cent. 
Gimlets and G. Dits 2.0... 02. cc cece eee cree rece ee ee ene eee * | ro per cent. 
He ote se ieee slirasteeate aaa ate racaTonak afters la me we toarece SNS a ashs iO per cent. 
Grind stoneSss.0 6 wacaginswe couse Gore Nesbeeires kaa aneei gb 10 per cent. 
AU TOTS ig avin. aa to estes ly Wie Wc 5/S bre Maia Lore BIR Gn g:e HIBS e cela Onaltesergs as * | 10 per cent. 
Hatchets.. 00... ceec ee wae a Wie eres he os easy Sdvaele aie Nslaceee * | 10 per cent, 

7 a@ Not otherwise provided. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian [slands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From, other countries. 


HARDWARE—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS—cont’d. 


Hoes..... SUR ED RE eRe etn BAR Ueoge ees eke eeeewes 
Horse and mule shoeS.........-.. 00. e eee eee ee eee ibisenwne . 
TL OSC isc 5 esc ecto s hd oeictinys ie siene See es ees Boees eee t 
Hose pipes and sprinklers: 
PUDES: oscroveie’oeis Wied) ereid i ovine tie, Gscaig 6s Flea Pisa Sie sae Sens ws * 
Sprinklers ............. she -piacdsieienasdeme eR aead eee bs 
Knives: 
BU tCHe ds iis cierto eretesg sseinitlvee 6 a bid estos hao a oes © inauwenet J 
Carvin gece oe So kee oe eee Take eee ee andie heats Sas 1 
Pocket .......2++0. » Late actin elsigleees wabliaan tonnes aay ee 
Knives‘anid- forks. oo i.0 6) sees oo os abit de dae ee sede nas i: 
ASSOTEE 4:0 oa So cso sss FOS vate nee roU GUA Mees ome alee t* 
EA WH MO WCYS ysis siessisce eae oie oberg aeons ond, spe geal e Mawes © 
Lawn sprinklers .........-....665 decks inure kita sarah deies Sarees i 
Letter copying presS€S... 6.6... cee cece eee entree eee * 
TSOCK St Mesth ba warlecnaie Sides aides a eile Tome, eo Rtacor ere naseree’s * 
Lead; 
PHB tes icbic dace troie'd baie oo eaten Dade eee wa ans Sea teens oatanhane ‘: 
Pipe ...... ante Oud « Seealoan yee bane Sareaateeeess fre oats Bret 
Sheet .......-. wpdacnee eases ia a id th cote ay nix ale Pinteccer ere 
Mallets.............. aS ants Saher eateneseatee tleace rat Saale 
Nails: 
Boat .......+--.. weve d Rede tdowee We ¥ eGo. wero stare seuaeeet wee 
CU Loic tee etc es Sr eedee Rh ones ew ee ett ees * 
Copper, CtC.. 2.6. cece eee e eee Bias aca ae in slot Sncacer ala sd 
Finishing 2 ence thecis tries sere SSR behets nace whe aecsioce 
Galvanized......-....... acacdihas tether Siecsle neve Basi Kose ite™ 
Horseshoe..............24. widgide ESSER ie Code fai on tesco cho woul = 
"Wires bscoe esanteiesresc ect: odiete ne SiacSionas'e $ ase aieaceistelai's osaut 
VariouS.. 2... ec eee ee eee SEE OPS eres sue dees Wace ete 
Nuts and bolts: 
Bolts sy. tice wichsieet area Katha he bas eyes Swi wolge won oes = 
INGLES Sig ite co idtasere iets ddete ty Sook, ETO one Wes Siete aa MRE Sa GER . 
Nuits‘anid: DOltS 325i. tie asian nactio: 0. shee bie puarelae sets nues ed * 
ORD OWS 55, cece biased ola Sre ee nye oled ih wide NR Bae Dan ereeSe Srsie s waie”e = 
Picks and mattocks ... 0... ee cece ce eee ade ewe Arne * 
PIPES IPO Mh. oirerate ea ceck Deere brecie: Melee seus ais oe tigi eid 
Planes and irons: 
Plan€s) eo iatstd ods Gharehitalaen ae Sane BRR ita eees tig 
Trons..... aa Sere ta laut aikits an etare tears te ogelcrate dxeun Susie opens eos wea 
PIOWS si lnineis Rhea w bei ate S ecemeese ese eta sos aeieies * 
Plow parts and fixtures .......... 6 cee eee cece eee e es sane 
Pots and kettles............ sheesh soi teiayra wig Rose RES steven 
Uti pS sracsuecrstestscactleiss, octane eincacays: .ce,statomsea Aiere pide sMiore dae tie Pad 
RAZOLS 635s a lscrek eieeetaleinse bis Seer -de utantie dele eee ers a piate wt 
Refrigerators. .cceeesee cee ence aletienthe es Peieseiadie ne decisive 
Rivets: 
COPPOL.. cacinusi etree sy ote Mien eieth wk oie ween Se ee * 
TPO tse eeeeeg ede eb ieek SERPS SS. Gee eee aie ee ee eels Sy 
Riles of ie dawe es oes selec ale ste bse Hse ek va tide red aaa wiles Rares = 


- @Not otherwise provided, 


To per cent. 
Io per cent, 
ro per cent. 


IO per cent. 
Io per cent, 


ro per cent. 
a@1o per cent, 
ro per cent. 
aio per cent, 
@ 10 per cent, 
To per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 


IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
LO per cent. 
ro per cent, 


IO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent, 
IO per cent, 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent, 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 


Io per cent, 
ro per cent, 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
LO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 


ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From other countries. 


HARDWARE-—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS—cont'd. 


Saws: 

HAN su iv eeve Sais: GORE PEROT Re ae bvew ewer ees S = 

MALOU .sioV eeile weave ses eae e eee nee ees ewes 
SALES A ctct ache os vane vendease ees hie hitleNain are slctardiele arte Sits Wiehe Fis 
Scales: 

Pl athOrini sso ieccisw aie wha ean Tee tne asada eueiy Gos owes ae reels ans * 

Simiall esis ck Sk ccrivescie wie tienes ee nrc oe Socios, bu wigserd aaa * 
Scissors and shears..........--.. Pee age ode eee ales as * 
Screws .......- Mikeeeuve raion ees adel eiraigcssarn. ehese wrath d Weve See wet 7 

VALCO 053.5 edad ein arses S gisst es, ss Sa oe SEES EES * 

SCr6W-GEIVELS: 0.045 cecwine eo beeld teste w vb aweka sda eases Se eoht 
Sieves .....ccceee cece ences $iattesataree Vid-dMeyatea SaaS weeds area i 
Spades, oeccorevduon spore eccsie 2 Seige neha eer. adie daareniiee eens * 
Shovels and scoops..........+: Bk Waeieiahe Rich taxaghheians Sa geen aeats 7 
Spikes. .......-..00- eee oes ete: Savand so eel, caybieie paid wc h-ad tee ‘. 
Staplesiccicis ive faecalis olde we dbe sales eee e geie ee aeee es eee 
StS] Sey, he deccoteceberdeas wm achos g cache nsauartie eh. wterelarcibe eaaneeiaiajaete acs eeees 
Stoves and ranges: 

Coal and WO0d ec, os agietviets Ree cieien ote ere bated Be ces ares * 

Oil Read tiene hah bes Poeeeneen nude eedamca des * 
Stove furniture...........002-00% Sha Velie aisle eas eres wheres of 

POliShts bode scbsvneeaaaecewnal ne ba8 Gave ob teaser aaa sce 

Surgical instruments ........ 066 ee cece cece eee eee sane acre = 


SQUALESS 645 eens iasoce Sic owe winta-d sunte.Si9 ecole lo sts eigyatlerare- aa seia' else! oN. brets 
Tacks: 

Coppers cis ainia vciensig:b 0 pisieiisreis Wiete.sle Sea, sie bislere eer dwgieraseieia 

ELON joe0 (3550.6 is aisia ee ie areas. wee yays sere ais sheets RACs d 
LOOM DANCES 2 vice cee Se pein oidiejee iss Gare eve ew pase cae n Aes 
TrapS—rat; CC. .ceccaae stave cine vaeeeen, Pelebeebetaraaees 
Tubs—bathing, fron, etc... cece cee eee eee ee ett eeeees 
Twine, wrapping and seine: 

Wapping irons vee aeepaices Seb dtverded eens ee 


Seine...........6.0. Sra Wels rare eeeeeuareaveecets becuase th 
VASES: ale. 5-5\suescdee Bote. cua tines wot sie Seg aeeu ara es aeeseue see te * 
Washers. .......0ceececeenncees Seow bee woe ae ears dees soucast 


Water-closets and partS......cseeveeeeeeeeseeee eoaceeeet & 
Wire: 


BYASS. cs cscs ee eeene cea oee eee ener ee eeseeteenarece® 


COpPer cee eee cece ce eeee 
spools 
Galvanized ...... 
Iron and steel 
Telephone and electric................ sedecerteneeaet® 
WariOUs 26 /iccess ca gets Hed see eee se ees eae laeaesite t* 
Wire netting and cloth.......... Sonsaldcad e¥idie eee, veces Seta * 
Wrapping paper............+ einerecesints eels esidleedaiate-are = 
TONCHES sis ice sre ese d sega ena basses Paar ee Ne efoto i0-s wee ear 
ooden ware: 
Baskets ........eeeeeee 5 bie bai ecane 0. 3/a ee wees 65 aes whores % 
Brooms. esos deena eee ceed oe enews Seca eo ie eee atecae Pee es 


@ Not otherwise provided. 


IO per cent, 
Io per cent. 
10 per cent. 


10 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
10 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
TO per cent. 
IO per cent, 
Ito per cent. 


IO per cent, 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
To per cent. 
aio per cent, 
1O per cent. 


Io per cent. 
10 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
@1O per cent. 


Io per cent, 
10 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
@Xo per cent. 
aio per cent. 
Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
To per cent. 


Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawatian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From other countries. 


HARDWARE—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS—con’td. 


Woodenware—Continued. 


Brushes— 
Paint occ epieeiidsee shay bb eters eee ae cath? Sse erin t* 
SHOC Bisaievteaeetareuere Sabre gre gor tueactace erate thea tedeikane 1 
Various...........-.. id alalie Sssrasals Sresete Side ty Sa se aes t* 
Cloth: Ding: 054... vasae ates. We eels eee wate te tae es - 
COLKS ic aie siete gt arenes WS adie eielaeee isd Ras New WEE he oe Od Se 
Stepladders:: iced ces thers ve desevete ns Sedan eek s = 
Washboards ............... 39s Gis Lg above shed Rana eee oat 
Various and sundry hardware ...........-.. eleeistd or nce Shes t* 
IRON, STEEL, ETC. 
BYaSSi: eo ietbs eetetene hiele s ovine ong teh aie s Vasteives Noone pbvatee eves 
Copper: 
Bat ccs eeseeedes (adda tohie souwee teen! Keates at t* 
Ingots 0... 0... eee eee e eee EET a eT ae ee t* 
Plates and sheets... 0.0... ee cee eee cece eee eee eee t* 
Pipes and tubes ........... SPE e deh Delnze'wemeees, Let 
Tron: 
Batis hc svee cei ten Ms See sash daghougel oetee aoe ee een * 
Galvanized... .. cc. ccc eee eee eee Petes die seceeae™ 
Hoop......-.-.e5- jae aise siginve Sea Nb Gil wFSshere. 6 eras syadat 
Oldiron...... whisteare sles sbotoe eee i Cabra esos cree he eat 
Sheet.......-,.+-5. Sieyd pn duscerdtaneia taldheige a ee sane 
Pig. cc cee cece cea ee ence ctenes adie oe SR eee ecnecet 
Steel 2 set ayde dees alos eres uartielats i stare -cwl eS ie ee ecosich lero take Rarer 
PHC COS uicssac0si seers wise Wea atehac6 Sele TNSrae gee eee on ocd Saaeaet 
& 


PIBTES 3. Ceccaita et visits tier Glemicinais @atle ne hog mh Ee et ee lad ae 
RAILROAD MATERIAL, RAILS, ETC. 


Cars and wagons .....-...0.e5- dintdaw neues Pecgatarsandetirecs 
Rails... cic cece eens eeeee eneaeats wee Sear tbe e eee e cence 
Sundry railroad material ............- ianeas ore eer sees 


RSs caja Siecle naialee aod Pass wie eins Saree aap Sass wie ered t* 
aonds, emeralds, etC........6. eee eee hs tre. SS cavg fa EL She.be 
AOU WAL wc cece eee cece eee 3 Srddis we aie, aneere baie by deafarebuere 
VOE WATE eee eee eee eee ee eee eee Prone cree ee waes 
cctacles and eyeglasses : 
Spectacles .....-...eees eee eeeeseetnes SRM! FS ees 
Eyeglasses. ..........++5+- Og Saigsen eee ERE Saige area aes 
Findings. .ccsveceescceseeeense seneesesancececns ene 
Vatches : 
GOL ob ia ia is hea be Soros Trdsad ea 88'S Bee hala p Hr sreerta ema aes 
Nickel ...... iia eeaees aide erda ag Ga deel aciowecarak See 
Silver sicc cde? petoce ian og taels Oe CT Bes ee Oia ad tb oes 
VariouS 2.0.2... ccc e eee eas PR - beotaesrend’ Webel ates wie nneed 
Watch movements and cases : 
Cases ...-eeee cele wee bide mod i6 DYN ds Swe wedge MER NG Ae 


a Not otherwise provided. 


Io per cent. 
25 per cent. 
@ 25 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
@ Io per cent. 


Io per cent, 


IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 


LO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent, 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
10 per cent, 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 


Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 


10 per cent, 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent, 
25 per cent. 


Io per cent. 
IO per cent, 
io per cent. 


Io per cent. 
TO per cent. 
Io per cent, 
TO per cent. 


25 per cent. 
IO per cent. 
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kates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawatian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. From other countries. 
JEWELRY—continued. 
Watch material........... pig odhceSo6 gloved eters elshea neta eanteele & Io per cent. 
Sundry assorted jewelry........... Bnkdils Siew suasg ciel ale dh averse de'e 25 per cent, 
LEATHER. 
Buff leather hisses ada thels Peaddandawcag Saaweea deuleseoes es * | ro per cent. 
Calfskins a. 5 yececuss ecco nee Gxselea vied a0 iors sxipaies ode aeete bees * | ro per cent. 
Chamois leather ..........cc cscs eeccceccovevessccesensese * | Io per cent, 
Goat and kid ............0005 a Neb adie Nuetasivaararaeton ibere diciatareds * | ro per cent. 
Harness leather ....... stalidive ciitas ate Malate Sid's ea he abe eae * | ro per cent. 
KipkSin ..0vieee. eed ov ee cen seasons a ndcarge ane Bieceraan & ose eNOS * | ro per cent. 
Sitenckine Ligle sais atare Me Rese wns woe ee Lanayeeicetares eae aie ee * | to ue cent. 
Skirting leather .........cc cc ceeee cece ceeeresece aie velatens * | To per cent. 
Sole Leather: scvisls 3 Gita aia ood Soakorbead ioe dae a idee 30 wee ee aes * | ro per cent. 
SPlitSeg Siesed Genie, Ba Bieisecie Se Sect oualy SAGER Ree ered Seon ealerene * | ro per cent, 
Various assorted-leather ..... Safete eee Mane wad telanie oe a Aaieiees * | ro per cent. 
LUMBER. 
Cd ars eentia.sclnp dine Suetses aes Sod he earatale o Hieteioee aid ese ..+e+.* | TO per cent. 
Knees, ship and boat.............- <A Sava loser gous 7 ....* | 10 per cent. 
Pesta Roar Lasnla ater nice ve ooases ad eds woseaseeis | 2O,percent, 
orwest: 
Dressed iss sseiicete Satetes tot seeeae Se ves se veeeseeeeeee™ | TO per cent. 
P 
Rough..........eseeee eee auipecesnpoie. baie since er sesesee* | TO per cent, 
sf Pe ee Braye ntace jeutea reteset eres eee ee” ey 
ICKCtS. eeceieassa os csieele de wi deeien eodiee, teteaieie aes ......* | TO per cent. 
Pine [Eastern vac caedteancatine whee. v emeters Sees .eseeee* | IO per cent, 
Bye theo tetratetira nang ee tats Srsiceay Siva teeitenge wo wate GAcnneres .* | ro per cent. 
lanks: 
ASD cece eco dees ier aaa brassiere stole +...--* | Io per cent, 
i p 
Oak..... oh a hei Waka aid co biatate siecle e diateythateeeetets ..* | Io per cent. 
Walnut...............-. Vag wie $ie'sids oa pine cap heme eee * | ro per cent. 
a oe Shi ciane reilel Suelo: aie lord wld Srale rare, eg ahsie ete Sinko Wie Geeta teers * | ro per cent. 
edwood: 
Dressed seis sewecs seve waaceecdecs ete e ote oh Mwetaiaeds * | ro per cent. 
% Pp 
ier ee et ier er era ee eee ee | 20 per siete 
ATIOUS Sapsiche-e Ging 84 Sucrose te Wine sie Shles Cab Sve violeve eraiels wie ro per cent, 
Railroad ties... 20... 0 cece cece ae ceceeceeuceccees deratseeta ore * | zo per cent. 
Shingles 2.0... ..... ccc ceceeeee fuk tae BA aatbatiniee sheen = 10 per cent. 
ae ene pee wen w cer ewer ec eccercseveses rere ey i ey 
HLEWOOM o.66. ce Sinisa abe egr oie aieberesi oti wapeigis Wy ayeipiemt wise’ Io per cent. 
Clegraph poles os.chesce tec sdiwed ees ced Seeaedeeaiecire ...+.° | @Io per cent. 
Ssorted lUMDEri.. ee ek cee eee eee eee eens erataneaus * | ro per cent. 
MACHINERY. 
Agricultural machinery ............02.0eee eee sia norte fat * | ro per cent. 
elting.......... ded dis lite aale ieletav@avelan Sch aie d eae were Salas eae .* | 10 per.cent. 
Boilers, steam ......-....e eu eeeeseeeees aa eatevere Saeki eeaed * | Io per cent. 
Boiler tubes.......... Sica winaran woanetie idskelarseeibcdvera'y slide wos g Cote * | Io per cent. 
Babbitt metal ........cecceeeeveeeceee elena hdsctar ounce aor atoe 4 ZO per cent. 


@ Not otherwise provided. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From other countries, 


MACHINERY—continued. 


Coffee machinery............. 2.2... e eee Sis a3-019 eases 
Filter plant..2 pc sieved esustie cee ede be s(ie Dilan’ itgieeees ee 
Hydraulic press apparatus ... 0.2... cece cect e eee eee es 
Molding sand eis ites wee Les ptbenla din does a6 wees ose ‘ 
PACK MG .c5 io. aiayaresca'e.naneteas eis aiatar Sera be lolGla wate eva, aye ote 8's ee eoes 
Refrigerating plant... 2... 2... Le cece eee cence cree eee 
Rice mills-s jc sts.cccs See ccies secs. ia son '8 wie Saree Drie ewe Os 
Sewing Machines 62.50. cesses sacks ee bie wices owe ee sone ee’ 
Sewing machine needles ......0 1... eee ee cece eee ia 
PALS os votes Ree eres s Gries Gre vinetia deren 8 

Steam, engines ao csc rece ecae cue cee sabe ve eee ew eee es 
St€aM PUMPS. nevis soccer i iiaeey cepeecn ees saa eevee 
Pumping machinery ..... siete SE iste a Sestand sale Seka eels con eeeies 
Steam plows and parts.......... Cece eee eee ee eee eee 
Sugar mills and carriers 22.2.0... cece cece cette nee 
paits:and -TOlets in. icc ccs stones ha niseesaeess 
Typewriting machines ......... 0... cc cc eee e eee ences edad 
Windmills, etc...........22. wank 6s ecoisiers Lie Ra SENS 8 ieee 
LOWETS i eerie hbase ecis Sesiete:d waioerte sel S-aate-e 6 

Sundry machinery,.......-.......008. fitter Sesra eerie: OR ar8 8 


Matches.......... iin ed sowed esew ened be ee sa baaavite wedded” 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Accordions ............- sasers lcd Sabshardiosstateos: aialacela orananerares @arele 
AOD AEDS a casieigtie' cred dieisie sa. 5.0 4. acdhe Crew oral eleiersinn teaveetocs embers tT 
Ban Osis s.cavew svscticsie tieeenwa ee vat oh ites Uiavclajeve sty teeta RTO 
Drums ............ idittnsie ee ede Wate Satialite hou a alent eiree. 
Fifes and flutes: 

Fifes ...... eo aineamaints Soe Sa wees oa wiaiesewac 4 


Pianos..... ais cara e nei nie el ah aia era oeeayes Aiea err er rea t* 
Strings, guitar and violin ....... 0... cee ee eee We wecaee t* 
MiOMIDS icici eae sicis diced adios dassmeseeros « Siaierhias Ginrmepetearss Slek: * 
Various findings............ Saw eniee eee taes toed ae aeent™ 


NAVAL STORES. 


BOats osik csvset eshte seve’ 


Canvas. ......... 


Bhigics, 264 cisok shu Nonrwnita eat Gudatiseaiauends 


ac. Cc, 

To per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro pet cent, 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent, 
ro per cent. 
ro per cent. 


Io per cent, 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
610 per cent. 
610 per cent. 
tO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
to per cent. 
Io per cent. 
6x0 per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io, per cent, 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 


a Free, 6 Not otherwise provided. Cc. GC, Civil Code, 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. 


From other countries. 


NAVAL STORES—continued. 


Cordage: 


Houseline..........604- we eee ke then tede eat be See: of 
Marline is.cicistiaih eins ee trong eee Se tathcewigien ees tonic dans awn 
Manila ropes ccs vss areiitisce sige meee einy'bs si gis Peewee 
RAIN Gs -554.8 vitae S hind aves ie tld Hiccaa ols Wacelarsiene BV ovetie eel ee * 
DOLD SS ois sloeis Cate eves cine Seeele Care's * 
Sisal rope * 
SPUN: VAIN cask oo soo ee aa bode eee eee aero esi 
Wire rope.......... eee cee eee elas earerarth fare avels soeeveietere tees . 
VaArIOUS +s dctesda oe eUt Ss wb ey A eb se ee Svepeises * 
OakUM ibe Seal ven sie ee db tka nova ainsi’ Mee -avduerytea aes * 
Ore iisiec metdea edie tie cede ee RONAN Vee Laae da Gheale eral 
Pitch. ...... UOLigaeeeed seis sadseseedae ceacteeea sees eens ks 
Rosin ... 0.5605 Sepeheniets eae eee oa Rea esinure estan te ws ig 
SailSera.ne ink soaeae pe wetestiee winwedal tania viiete oat es mete enetes ‘i 
VAL iceastoletens Ch icsbine Mika ered, tee niente tie ele ie be se eaee OI * 
Twine: Sails. cdee sc dad sin aueea dated eae pbeaae be OX en oe * 
Sundry naval stores...........6- si Sicheenas a kta Bees seat 
OILS. 


Cocdantittec sss cthdvine ei et at sier is ORS ateheiiedie 
Gasoline ..........ecee eee : 
Kerosen€.....+....esee eens: 
Lars 2o cg ssotae.t,s bo at nel gts hae 
Lubricating................ 
Neatsfoot oil ....- .....00- 


Naphtha.....-...0..005 oasis 
POanit sic Aiewietaite wants 
Palins ic8 ah wlaccess a5 ae 
SPerM.. 2... eee cece eee eee 
Whale...........5. wow hie 
Sewing machine oil....... 
Sundry oils: 
Fuel...... ais bo: bcateh eros 
DCA Si ccaictace ob eitcauers die nvaton cearctalerera ois-cbe,sie (oie csie 6. “ae Sepaiataceh sero 
MATIOUS 6 656.4:35: 0503 ve adr ey OA Sa kw Coes aie havtapairahte nave t 
PAINTS. 
Ben gine yc daiiwalade seu dbeis oa.08 saupae aeuanneed seesaw eae dee 
Black paint........... Sieirscelare sla feiaie colar Rurore gia ete 3 8 weeded 
Gum shellac. cyis paces abc asia ce ewes a bale a Wea eetendinies se 
Green paint....... iV aletioiace SeMad sgdasereccnia ete Sadhalatewa,s sagags 


Mean POLACK <6 sexu G25 tus weg 9rd an Ca pons ie Gaia 46a Sioisa ease orebalee ae 
Lead: 


Red...... 
White............ 
Linseed Oil ........ cece ec eeeeeeeee aiaiate aus 
ucol oil ..... ed Seder un nian veto lors oe w 8s Ustorsterod Waren eine siveretae’s 


Metallic paints. .6csererevengacuercensasdeseetans coeaceaes 
a Not otherwise provided. 


IO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
10 per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
LO per cent, 
Io per cent. 
To per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent, 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 


aio per cent. 
ro per cent. 
ro per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
25 cents per pound. 
aio per cent. 
IO per cent, 
ato per cent. 
10 per cent. 


@io per cent. 
rO per cent. 
aio per cent. 


10 per cent. 
1O per cent. 
LO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 


ro per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per, cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent, 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawatian Islands—Continued. 


Articles. From other countries. 
PAINTS—continued. 
Ocher, yellow........... Bh eusceyeters scbbiaie Soe Sides Sythe GRE aeers .| IO per cent. 
Putty eles tink ntiee eeaeh eek sigtiler ie wis hee saree Ss Farts, ro per cent. 
Umber: 
Burnt...... daid, Soh ation & Stange sa atoess le aisilaley weitere «+++! TO per cent. 
RRWe jacol eee bars lorie be ee Siataracdve ea Sven hg WI Sly, eh 1eoswiga, Hiniabalerel Salt = ro per cent. 
"TUPPCNt NE: s, Sa ers, c esi lave eas ore Kear SE Sa 9.9 POR cdeealers -* | Io per cent. 
V AINISH 6 sido siete eaewieiein a Ae ae Eee Say trees anew eee : Io per cent. 
WIS 3a cieteiee eed bea, Wrevarsne © Grecia oon Suerelnte Oe asereus etn reed Wie Suse . Io per Cent. 
Yellow paint.......0cccccssccccctetursrdestanscosecess .....! TO per cent. 
FAD CWHIC iid ste ct onyereeccieiorein a elsterets gle ealea quae rae Ba lp etelar'sia ro per cent. 
Sundry paints and mixtures. ...... 0... ccs s cece eee eee ees t | £0 per cent. 
PERFUMERY AND TOILET ARTICLES. 
Brushes: 
Clothes). 2e:s6 ceericaielielse Pees vue sal timieg sie beeoee g aaee t | 25 per cent. 
Fait sche iv etn vei ede sa aeee soe eae baa aaleels ao ae + | 25 per cent. 
Natls pcdsctecads eae ee ares fcniis Staak Sob soso eee + | 25 per cent. 
Shavings os civecnate eve ss vewattes bat vig aid te hob Se cemied t | 25 per cent. 
DOOth a ac dele sinol ike eynigteiecay acti Rdidat speed aisdovat coversndia.e. .| 25 per cent. 
Various ........46.. chin Sa eet Geos aie OE ceormne sa weet | 25 percent, 
Combs ........... sh eiawtiieetiis Sthtile bene. Seiats wehoieie soci Ree .t | @10 per cent, 
Cologne i. cece eee e eee eee eens sete eee eeeeeceseeeeeced | @Spirit duty, 
Essential oils: ’ 
CLOVES ieeesiurea eign aeiived akties caaeelac ed Pedee sens, ell LOIper:cent: 
Lemon............- eb Neen a Sree Wee SO oi we ses seeeeeeeee| IO per cent. 
Mista diioi.ciieeee tae cla arleleil os idle, dea uitraheue ieee ivbceag eves ro per cent, 
ROS6. veeeece eee ses phieay kat RT Ee mains aa .| Io per cent. 
Various ............ n iaieienaletsvererern ce ees seeueeeeeeeees| IO per cent. 
Flesh powders and washes.....-s.s+00s arse weve eiguateateea.ges 25 per cent, 
Florida water ..........ee ee ee eee Wo a eeeaee seccecseeeeess | @Spirit duty. 
Hair oil and pomade......... bras de a eiete scone Wess brthais-dweteseree t | @25 per cent. 
Soap—Toilet....... ‘ tet lormtertcinv uate ya S4( Mueteccs seeeeae eee” | TO per cent, 
Tooth powder, paste, ete, ees BAbL bi eaN te eevee wag CLOUDS @hiS ia SrbLe esis, whe 25 per cent, 
Toilet water, violet, etC ....... cece eee e ee Jebuk cba We agate s t | aSpirit duty. 
Various perfumery, CC ecesnees Sadun cisuee Merde cetew earnce a t | a Spirit duty. 
SADDLERY, CARTS, AND MATERIALS, 
AXIOS?. s aiee eases oleate piera Soothe aiise eae es Bolgtenivadietne niin Bree * | To per cent. 
Axle grease ............ . Coseeees Sa wale Sig we laaraty ib 8 aVese as To per cent. 
Baby carriages ........2..4- SiSiatti a ana ie ouelsinve! naretecoce care Siuale ge ante 25 per cent. 
BICYCLES \c-s-3 cr8isresSauivsie a oss kctirota ee ein eerad eae geese ose eee + | 10 per cent. 
Bridle bits....... Pe cesedaaeterowre ties NET Rene Rc ee * { Io per cent. 
Bridles.........c00ee cues Satie 0044! Ata Teele ae ++.-.* | TO per cent. 
Bridle heads and reins. sdestite GiaBs- canuesace basteiaehe elerelaays seten eee * | TO per cent. 
Buckles-.6 sovosi vee kcecns as scat WS Oa pea ats amare aa t* | ato per cent. 
Carriages.. ky GEG ae ae aA fou rele nig eC aiates Tb. eo Sistemas .+..} 25 per cent, 
Carts, drayage or agricultural Sovasgisl Meta signs ator Selaele Seat steers * | Io per cent. 


Enameled duck and drill... ccccecccseeeeeeeenveeeeveeenee™ 
Girths and cinches: 


Girths ...... eta netsaibs bbe wecins said eee sthgeleences eet 
CincheS,,....+-..e055- wiahs ORAM Roe aie eeyets Daueras edhe 


a Not otherwise provided. 


LO per cent. 


ro per cent, 
Io per cent. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Tslands—Continued. 


Articles. From other countries. 


SADDLERY, CARTS, AND MATERIALS—continued. 


Horse blankets .............--0000 Spaces ict als pvestigee seeeese* | 10 per cent. 
DIMSHES: sa desy lve sgeedw se eoy cae feed acers eh cbe Bote Ate * | Io per cent. 
Harness vic sve ce cdsc ca tisdu tee betel ees Sie GansdicSredocseee * | Io per cent. 
Harness dressing. .......... 00 cece eee cece cence eet eeeeenes Io per cent. 
Oil gi 4cc5 sea Soe ais aE eee eS USMS Fo See ows ge Io per cent. 
Horse combs ...........-. inte. Pine Sap hatan Heaaedi eye Sancasteae * ) 10 per cent. 
Pp 
COATS sic calstencie sas emcees vbw lew gb ee wale aalbep See garde * | ro per cent. 
Saddles. tone sewdave sy nse oor ae eile ai Siad Gia nd Sawin Geib ee HEA Ee t | Io per cent. 
Saddle trees ................ wlasieoe inrateted or aneieoyseinna slater Ses aliens * | To per cent. 
Spunes, carriage.......... ected ante pai ce war tol : IO per cent. 
Purs ..... Wd, eae were eye tee ee eee eeeees Pete eee eter ees ro per cent. 
Spur leather ............+-4. SBE See ese eee ta eis o-aces eae Sana * | ro per cent. 
Stixrups : 
Wocdinc Sec cnneceewd Fitaiesa hk ca8 riiineasenads as eciere nh * | ro per cent. 
Various ..... Be ateare ete ea tank here mean nna ieiees Dales ..* | ro per cent. 
Wagons ..... dis (ate gla, ole stave lshaiatatetecalacviviels-we akleehh ieee ae sens * | ro per cent. 
Wheelbarrows ........00c0ccuceee cidiatiasinciag AvieuTsuee ts iats .* | ro per cent. 
Whips: 
Rawhide. cnicugiernc cite rei ee Gere tye ead ee tan eeee ...* | Lo per cent. 
Various .......... wie ia. 98 Mies 6 4. bra Seolacen seeeeeeeeceveae” { IO per cent, 


Various saddlery..........cecec eee ceu cece cteeerseceseeat® | TO per cent. 


SHEATHING METAL, 
Sheathing metal... ... 0. cece cee e eee n cesses eseeseeeeee™ | @IO per cent. 


SHOOKS AND CONTAINERS, 

Bags : 
ClOth nesses ciate pasGogin crite oesenweneecrecch * | alo per cent, 
DAD Gis sicicie' stg a aiantce pHa deeb e alse ete bio Mere, vengeaeS 4, Ha rede | “EOSper cent, 


Bagging... 0... cc ccc cece cece eect eeecescescsceseeseseeet * | @10 per cent. 
Barrels, empty .............0- seo eps accel one aia eee idee acces * | ro per cent, 
Casks, empty..........0e0eee seidunesieieele alae aie sie waeiessioier 8.3 * | 10 per cent. 
Tron tanks 604.559 05-00 p aie conic tre bareinwy 6 Caeeoe neem nees » * | ro per cent. 
Shooks, boxe. c.o00 Fo. pense ee coset Fee hee ee Syeeae ee * | ro per cent. 
Tanks, wood........0s0ees seheta Bevayd ate aedee Pave Perdis * | ro per cent. 
Various containers ............ Naeem wes bestia inaiels ihe +* | aio per cent. 
SPIRITS. 
Alcohol'< ch icaniedewssscndslews oedseeoewasas Wei eaaeaes t | a $1o per gallon, 
Bay yu ttics sose ct nee actioe ve Cede Sis WEN ean OMS ESSA ON veeeeeee.| Spirit duty. 
Bitters and cordials..........-62. eeaeeee ta nayaee Daa eiesdd ...+.| Spirit duty. 
Brandy ............- eb teasers gheatens esitse ate sce’agatte Won lgssbate Ot OneYohe Spirit duty. 
China wines ........cceeeeceececeee ie eles eto w.eeeeeees| Spirit duty. 
Git io vegies Bea blee Bae Oe eee sia-e os alelain’ d areigjals Sraldldiatarienn Coes .| Spirit duty. 
Jamaica ginger.......... Hesheeaitt obese qeeniecnte ae tee ......) Spirit duty. 
6 Mythelated spirits $1 per gallon. 
UM ...... Psugeie bats Spirit duty. 
Whisky i cutvcesoonnde rd soacnindat weve ona Spirit duty. 
Vetinutht.. ove vitae 5 Cocae eens eae dave Wet england ele ieee .| Spirit duty. 


a2Not otherwise provided. 
6 To those holding licenses, only spirit duty, Trail. 1° to 21°, 15 cts. per gallon; 21° to 30°, $2.00 
Der gallon ; 30° to 50°, $3.50 per gallon; over 50°, 10 cts. each degree. O. P. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Atticles. 


From other countries. 


STATIONERY AND BOOKS. 


Printed... ......000- eee rasaan ar aiigsg OS @ ARSE ipl enaies 8% jetta 
Bookbinders’ material ............-...- {RN Teele od OPS eee 
Cards: 

Blank ............00. ib aides Veal ate ste Se Ri eee ase eres 

Playing.............0. Rin ssegies uated 8aldids wlecsa Pasta y ones 
Cardboard........ wae ee eee ee SN Meta Re ee eras i daidets * 
Envelopes... ........- eee aia ahh re Bisse shsetege ve a, oie aa ae 
Ink; 


Writing ... 02... gan vewee eal doe heehee ie Sek eeee 

Printing se o< saisssecsaiee's Vas netics te She dedisversaae Gals aoe 
Mimeographs 2... 0.0.0.0 ccc ee serene A ieiecoitagauyee aim stam 
MUCiA gO. icin iis seasce eins seu seater sed dine tice ead eens 
Paper: 

Printings 63% sicohuee see eiig, eae + es doe eke cae . 


Writing 60... 6... eee eee eee Stabe wees Saeco’ wees 

SHeCtS 5 Wied elendeae cka> SS dae EASE o's a boeleee pasate 

BLOUIDE os so gsc eecnin bites Jesse s wet eet bigvia eae 

Typewriting .............4. bers elsewetiiarn e's Gu.e ® priest ag 
Pencils: 

Gad Sah wincche te oe beg hoe eae ate Rae oe ew ale sa aduaee 

DALE Mase sieeshes mera ae Mivoseot ate Seer S Wb a wlaatrecanmacs,« * 
PRNSs i. ceaws ran ey bee bas hercalee were E uted pinta tiaras Sndaree 
Rubber Stamps es secession ccswaeeeie er eiedne ced ned catnoteee 
Sheet and book music...... ccc ccs e cece eee e cece een e eet 
Slates WNP dors ee ai eae e eee tweds daw Saeeseea ae 
Tags and labels: 

PU AG Shave jaca wage Lele a aoa, Bris seNO os: ib Gx ates 6 dara alsa werignanae dasa ate 

Label sis sscnawvene eased seme © a wajela Keita sivig WG-3 Ate 
Types, plates, cuts ...... cee eee eee Sihaledosiaigie eine gaa wealostt 
Various stationery. 66... cece cece cere eee debessee et 


Sold6t ci sisatbenwte ie eee Siete wes e tae ee Sagsbraredaeacaee 
Tin: 
INZOtS i ciegas sees Dhow eeele eee ee eS aay ow Bie avereisete 
Plates. eves sic cirelwaies ae eNSnbcdia toot hare Sal ovapvades Wetelave Weeeinrd a 
ZING ......5. Find stale store aeeteaee sjaarok Scot ib fash traterearen abaiaieieave 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 
Cigars: 
American ........0.0005 auceers guars Libs eYgo esate eracarats «guess 


@ Not otherwise provided. 


@1o per cent, 


TO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
to per cent. 


Io per cent. 
To per cent. 
10 per cent. 
Io per cent. 


Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
10 per cent. 
TO per cent. 


Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
LO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
ro per cent, 


10 per cent. 
IO per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
10 per cent. 


Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
@10-per cent, 


ro per cent. 


LO per cent. 


To per cent. 
To per cent. 
ro per cent. 
Io per cent. 


$10 per M. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 


Articles, 


From other countries, 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS—continued, 


Cigars—Continued. 
Buropean seed en nse eere ier ca waves Siang Sobie Sa eaobee sé sed ats 
FV AB ana. 3 dee cere Bars eae Reet bebe a otae wets REISS ee Stata 
Manilaics sant of eet een seein aed wed ie bes ces es wae’ ae 
CigdretteSisvee seca didiuecletecsu ance 66 wks Ga! odeag en GER RS 
SMT LE Sea eaatecare,eseblesaseuns terciehnerqualelse ne Gie ey aie. a odPreacbie naa Load 
PObRCCO. is sed eens. Se aslhe date holst eile coewese en se Ssewe 


California : 
ANGC]ICE -. ise iccey ete boo dears Sieh ee we Mae RNS ada wh Say 
Champagnes ais iccsisactn es ere ogeen Oe sakes ouagecisaa ees 
OVAL tag tecrcies, hie Sek acavore 0b See ie See kiad SEE ew earn iw Slemereed 


Sundry. si. ese eee ee ee st6, Ob iahe jdt Pinca aceasta evaren teees 
European : 
Champagne ink bo ceck see cele ee ee eal OS Sw ERS Saas Eis 


After January 1, 1897, wine under 18 per cent strength, 
Trall, made from grapes, free. 

After July 1, 1897, Sake pays, g per cent to 14 per cent, 60 
cents per gallon; above 14 per cent to 21 per cent, $1 per 
gallon, 

SUNDRY MERCHANDISE. 


Aerated and mineral waters.......... Me sitetera serch e otraysteniacsee ‘ 
Art goods and artists’ materials....-.......... Sacha eaneet dee 
Bird S6ed .< sich sis sicajeoeebaaas aeediady aah heaataseese shatter 
oxes and Case€S......... seals oo td A Binns, dtr Sern; woh ay ee avasdalonee n 
Buhach. oo 5c ccsieas aaodas Gia Saree saved alas hyaee pags s oe is 
Candy...... eR te gait trie (eh Sadusie Bina SiS eae gene a al ne Ciwisobeie ec ateyed 
Charcoales ec. iewad.oa Sonia cfaneviescdate ets eG seaxcus Geeta As 
Cigarette paper ..... 2... ccc c cece cece cece ence ene ceeeeee * 
Cotton wastes <.s e aces a ecieaue bay ie Stledine bs Ouheigie eee elnieie's - 
Curidsities: > station ev becan Se wird Boo Spgs ek eae less cles i* 
Chewing gum ..........0.0-0 see see eeee wee) e Rigiia oaieh Wawa 


a@ Not otherwise provided. 


$10 per M. 
$10 per M. 


.| $20 per M. 


25 per cent. 
@15 per cent. 
az5 per cent. 


See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 


See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 
See Spirits. 


Io per cent, 
aio per cent, 
Io per cent, 
IO per cent. 
IO per cent. 
25 per cent. 
IO per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Lo per cent. 
@ 10 per cent. 
ro per cent. 
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Rates of duty on the following goods imported into the Hawaiian [slands—Centinued. 


Articles. 


From other countries. 


SUNDRY MERCHANDISE—continued. 


DY OS! iden foster he hiss oie 0 vate dade SAB oid sited Hosp nek Thee SA GRSES 
Electric and telephone instruments and materials ......... 1* 
Fertilizer s..3.s68 scene tenes cee ama ee ta es cele p ae eenneae.S * 
PIrewOrks 200 Ged pees SON 8 5d ces Bee bee's Sea Gare ew heute aS 
BLO WOOd cya e Soccer schereusrnss Oe ok Sacco! ele e ere ay areas e Sate O sore 
Hulls'and wrecks 2.0.6.0 csncccecesce se sceeeceeceenees ze 
Joss sticks and paper....... cece eee eee eee tee t eee ees 
Lubricating compound ....... 0.0... cece reece ee cee e eee +* 
Lacquered Ware v:0c2.cic vee coed sate edb a8 secs Sees ce cate 
Plants and seeds......... cece ee eee cence cece eeeeee Sevenasevere = 
Photographic material ....... 0.0. e cece eee nce eee eenee i 
CAMETAS: c.. acces 6 44s Ss Salen eRe ee lEd eG eimce t 
Cry plates: .c.5. che sete ens a eee eie de Be eeiswie 3 vedios 
Pipes—Tobacco ) . vied sein cece cee eresde eekee sew eas cee t* 
Pipestems and cigar holders. ........ 0 cee ee eee cece eee ee ee t 
Private CHOCtS sos ecesiiedcielad “Nee den Ga UHEGIe gaa oeeeaie es i* 
Scientific instruments 6.2... 6 eee eee eee eee ee eee t 
Shoe blacking and dressing ..... 2.0.0.0. cee eee eee eee 
Frunk6.cvssens Aenceeae a yet seed owes dieaelee wists * 
Traveling bags..........-..2000e088 eS) SERRE He eae Nee m 
Trunks and bags ......-....20-0e eee sefdaksig ero Dey case eee = 
Tomb and grave StoneS . ....... ccc eee eee cee eee ens os 
ValiseS .. ee... cece e ee aiSioudig 3 lasa.e ale arate eteie. eG wie wage Seale duadeiete ‘i 
Wicker and wicking............ 02. e cece ee eee eee sadn 
Sundry merchandise ..... 2... 0. cece cece e eee tence eee t 
Sundry Chinese merchandise ......-......0 cece cece ee eee t 
Sundry Japanese merchandise ..... 0... cece cece eee eee eee t 
PARCELS POST. 
JOWELEY ete edie iteeesa ned ewes 2s Oh ca ecules pond cleieae% ale 
Watches and CaSeS..... 0... eee eee eee eee etree cnet anes t 
Varlous: 2000S <.ccsice ie RA cieig elas of sige tl be nis cese'econe aaeier'® te 


To per cent, 
@ IO per cent. 
6C.C, 

25 per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
To per cent. 
@Io per cent. 
Io per cent. 
ro per cent, 
To per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent, 
ac. C, 

@25 per cent. 
To per cent. 
@1o per cent. 
210 per cent. 
@ Io per cent, 
Io per cent. 
IO per cent. 
10 per cent. 
@1o per cent, 
@1o per cent. 
@10O per cent. 


25 per cent. 
aio per cent. 
aio per cent. 


a@Not otherwise provided. 5Free. 


C. C., Civil Code. 


EXEMPTIONS, RESTRICTIONS, ETC. 


The following articles are exempt from duty by the provisions 


of the civil code: 


Secrion 467. All foreign diplomatic agents, received and acknowledged as 
such by the Government, shall enjoy the exemption from duties upon stores 
and supplies imported for their private use and consumption, allowed by their 


respective nations to foreign diplomatic agents of the same rank, and accredited 


in the same manner. 
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Secrion 516. * * * No import duty whatever-shall be levied upon any 
naval stores or supplies belonging to any foreign Government, when imported 
and used as such; * * * nor upon any oil, bone, or other products of the 
sea, being the catch of a duly registered Hawaiian vessel. And provided also, 
That the Minister of Finance may, upon special application, allow any of the 
following articles to be imported free of duty, viz: Seeds, roots, and plants 
imported to be sown or planted in this Kingdom; plows and hoes and other 
implements of husbandry imported by any agriculturist or body of agriculturists 
for their own use; steam engines, sugar mills, coffee mills, and other machinery 
for the promotion and facilitating of agriculture imported by any agriculturist 
or body of agriculturists for their own use; horses, mares, bulls, cows, sheep, 
swine, and other domestic animals, birds and bees imported for the purpose of 
improving or extending the breeds of these animals within this Republic, 

Secrion 517, Paragraph 6. * * * No impost duty shall be levied on 
goods or other articles imported for the use of the Government, naval stores 
and supplies belonging to a foreign Government, when imported and used as 
such; goods imported for the private use and consumption of foreign diplomatic 
tepresentatives; goods allowed by foreign treaties to be introduced free by 
whale ships; professional books, implements, and tools of trade in actual use of 
persons from abroad and not intended for sale; old household effects in use 
abroad by those bringing them and not for sale; wearing apparel, not merchan- 
dise, in use of persons arriving at Hawaiian ports; personal household effects, 
not merchandise, of subjects of the Hawaiian Kingdom dying abroad; oil, bone, 
fish, or other products of the sea, being the catch of duly registered Hawaiian 
vessels, and goods, wares, and merchandise exported to a foreign country and 
brought back in the same condition as when exported, upon which no draw- 
back has been allowed: Provided also, That the Minister of Finance may allow 
the following articles to be imported free of duty on application for that pur- 
pose: ‘Trees, shrubs, bulbs, roots, plants, and seeds, when not intended for sale 
% merchandise; gold and silver coins; philosophical, chemical, and other appa- 
fatus for the use of schools and colleges; specimens of botany, mineralogy, 
geology, and other natural sciences for the use of schools and colleges; all 
books, maps, and charts procured abroad under the direction of the board of 
education for the use of schools; models of invention, if not fitted for use; 
bees, birds, and fowls, horses, mares, asses, bulls, cows, calves, sheep, swine, 
and other animals intended for improving the breeds of such animals, 


The following articles are free by special enactments: 

Plate and pig iron.—*‘ From and after the publication of this’ Act, plate iron 
of one-eighth of an inch in thickness and upwards, and pig iron, shall be admit- 
ted duty free when imported into this Kingdom.”—Laws of 1862, page 30. 
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Coal.—* That from and after the publication of this Act, Coal, when imported 
into this Kingdom, shall be free of duty. Approved this 31st day of December, 
A. D. 1864.”—Compiled Laws, 1884, page 141. 

Hawaiian pubhications.—“'That all books, pamphlets, and other publications 
in the Hawaiian language, published abroad and imported into this Kingdom, 
shall be admitted free of duty.”” Act of 1868.—Compiled Laws, 1884, page 141. 

Sheathing copper and metal.—'That sheathing copper, and all descriptions 
of sheathing metal, used in covering the bottoms of vessels, is hereby declared 
to be admitted free of duty.”” Act of 1868.—Compiled Laws, 1884, page 141. 

Materials used in tanning.—‘‘ That from and after the passage of this Act, 
oak-bark, catechu, and other substances containing ‘tannin,’ and used in the 
process of tanning, when imported into this Kingdom, shall be free of duty.” 
Approved this 22d day of June, A. D. 1868.—Compiled Laws, 1884, page 142 

Transmission of intellgence by electricity.— And all and every article, 
goods, wares, and merchandise appertaining to the building of such telegraphic 
line or lines, and the transmission of intelligence by electricity; and such arti- 
cles and merchandise shall be exempt from duties, and the vessel or vessels chat- 
tered, or otherwise specially engaged in the laying or maintenance of a telegraphic 
line or lines, shall be exempt from all port charges, except pilotage.’’—Sec. 2, 
Chap. XLV, Laws of 1874. Compiled Laws 1884, page 567. 

Fertilizers, etc.— Fertilizers of every description, whether natural or manu- 
factured, applicable to the soil, and all materials to be used solely and exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of fertilizers, shall be admitted duty free when 
imported into this Kingdom.”—Chap. IV, Laws of 1890, page 9. 

«ck 3 Said North Pacific Phosphate and Fertilizer Company is author- 
ized to import free of duty all machinery, plant, and materials to be used by tt 
in said mining or manufacturing operations, and in the equipment of works fot 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid and of fertilizers,””—Sec. 3, Act 23, Laws of 
1893, page 52. 

South Sea imports.—*‘ Live stock, firewoods, cocoanuts, copra, cocoanut oil, 
cocoa and other fibres, fans and other articles made of palm leaf, corals, pearl 
shells, specimens of natural history, ethnological specimens and nuts, whe? 
imported into this Kingdom shall be free of duty.”"—Chap. XX VII, Laws of 
1886, page 46. 

To encourage tobacco culture.—‘‘No impost, tax, or duty of any kind of 
nature shall be levied or imposed upon the buildings, machinery, land, or prod- 
ucts therefrom; that is to say, crops of tobacco raised by said W. H. Cornwell 
and his associates and assigns, produced or manvufautured in or upon said 
Hawaiian Islands or any thereof, either for the cultivation, manufacture, put 
chase, sale, or export of the same, for the period of fifteen years, The right 1 
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levy or impose such impost tax or duty for such period of time being hereby 
waived,”’—Sec, 1, Chap. LXIV, Laws of 1890, page 128. 

Soap manufacture.—‘* For the purpose of encouraging the manufacture of all 
kinds of soap in the Hawaiian Kingdom the following articles, caustic soda, 
sal soda, oil of sassafras, palm oil, and borax, when imported for use in the 
manufacture of soap, shall be admitted free of duty, under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be issued by the Collector General of Customs, approved by the 
Minister of Finance.”’—Sec. 1, Chap. LIII, Laws of 1892, page 82. 

To encourage coffee and ramie culture.—‘* * * For the term of ten 
years from the date hereof, all coffee trees and ramie plants, and all coffee and 
tamie produced in this country; and all mills, machinery, appliances, tools and 
buildings used exclusively in the care, cultivation, or preparation of coffee or 
ramie for market shall be, and hereby are, exempted from all taxes and import 
duties.”—Sec. 1, Chap. LVIII, Laws of 1892, page 125. 

To encourage fruit culture and the manufacture of preserves for export.— 
«%  #* For the term of ten years from the datehereof * * * all tools, 
machinery, or appliances to be used exclusively in canning or preserving fruit, or 
for the manufacture of jams, jellies, or fruit syrups, or for the manufacture ot 
containers for the same, and also all containers for use in connection therewith, 
and the material for making them, during the period mentioned in Section 1 of 
this Act, may be imported into this Kingdom free of duty. Provided, how- 
ever, That the exemption herein provided shall not apply to or in respect of any 
tools, machinery or appliances used in the propagation, harvesting, curing or 
canning of any fruits or fruit product which may be introduced into the United 
States free of duty, or upon the payment of duty not exceeding fifteen per cent 
ad valorem. The Minister of Finance may make such rules and regulations as 
are necessary to carry out the terms of this Act.”—From Secs. 1 and 2, Chap. 
LIX, Laws of 1892, page 126. 

To promote the objects of the Bishop Museum.—‘‘All books and specimens and 
all materials required for the management and increase of the collections of the 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum shall be imported free of all duties, upon the 
sworn certificate of one of the trustees of the estate of Bernice Pauahi Bishop, 
appointed in pursuance of and under the will of the late Bernice Pauahi Bishop, 
deceased, that such articles are imported for the use of the Museum connected 
with the Kamehameha school, and for no other purpose.” 

‘*All alcohol required in the preservation of specimens for the sole and special 
use of said museum and for no other purpose shall, upon the sworn certificate 
of one of the trustees mentioned in Section 1 of this Act, be withdrawn from 
the Custom-House in Honolulu free of all duty.’ ’—Secs, 1 and 2 of Act 10, 
Laws of MeOH page an 
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To exempt canaigre and _fbre crops.—<For the term of ten years from the 
date hereof, all canaigre and fibre crops, and all preparations and extracts of 
canaigre and all vegetable fibres produced in this country; and all mills, machin- 
ery, appliances, tools, and buildings, used exclusively in the care, cultivation, or 
preparation of canaigre and fibre plants shall be and hereby are exempted from 
all taxes and import duties.”—Sec. 1, Act 7, Laws of 1895, page 10. 

Wines under 18 per cent alcohohc strength.— “And during the said five 
years, beginning with the said first day of January, A. D. 1897, no duties shall 
be levied, collected, or paid on any wines imported into the Republic of Hawaii, 
made from the juice of the grape, which wines are of less than eighteen per cent 
(18 per cent) of alcoholic strength.”—Sec. 1, Act 62, Laws of 1896, page 205. 


RESTRICTING IMPORTATION OF FIREARMS, ETC. 


«The importation into the Hawaiian Islands of firearms, ammunition, dyna- 
mite, giant powder, and similar explosive substances, except by the Government, 
is hereby prohibited; provided, however, that the Executive Council may upon 
application allow the importation of such goods at their discretion, subject to 
the legal duties thereon,”—Sec. 1, Laws of 1893, page 22. 


REGULATIONS, 


Firearms and explosives,—Permit to import the same must be procured from 
the Marshal or his deputy. All firearms and ammunition, being the personal 
property of passengers arriving from foreign ports, will be held by the Collector 
of Customs until permitted by the Marshal. 

Growing trees and plants —All growing trees and plants with soil attached, 
before being landed, must be inspected by the Commissioner of Agriculture, who 
shall certify that the same are free from blight or disease of any kind. 

Spirituous liquors.—All spirituous liquors before delivery must be accompa- 
nied by the certificate of the official gauger showing the alcoholic strength of the 
same, 

Animals.—No animals arriving from any foreign port to be taken from the 
wharf or landing, nor any portion of the food or water to be removed from the 
wharf or landing until the inspecting officer shall have inspected and passed the 
same. 

CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 


Following is a digest of the customs regulations of Hawaii as printed at 
Honolulu, 1897: 
INWARD ENTRY OF GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE. 


Invoice.——The owner or consignee of goods, before obtaining a permit to 
discharge or land the same, shall furnish, under his oath, to the Collector a full 
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statement of what is designed to be landed and sold or consumed, with the 
invoice price, costs and charges. 

Penalty.—When the cost and charges do not appear in the original invoice, 
two and one-half per cent shall be added to the value of the invoice to cover 
the same, and on the total of which the duty shall be charged. 

Consular certificate as to value.—All invoices presented at the Custom-House 
from any port within the consular jurisdiction of any Hawaiian Consul or Com- 
mercial Agent shall have attached the oath of the shipper that the invoice con- 
tas a true and faithful account of said goods, and their market value where the 
same were procured, which said oath shall be duly certified by said Consul or 
Commercial Agent. 

Penalty.—In event of a failure to comply with this requirement, the Collector 
will cause to be added to the amount of the invoice twenty-five per cent, and 
the duties shall be collected on said increased valuation. 

Consular certeficate, goods free by treaty.—Invoices of merchandise from the 
United States, to be entitled to exemption from duties under the provisions of 
the Treaty, must be accompanied by the Hawaiian Consular certificate that the 
articles are the growth, manufacture or produce of the United States. 

Bond to produce Consular certeficate.—The Collector of Customs shall be 
authorized to grant a further time of six months to parties not having a Consular 
certified invoice, upon their filing a bond with good security, to produce the 
‘ame within that time; the charge for which bond shall be two dollars. 

Duties payable wm cash,—The duties upon all goods, wares, and merchandise 
shall be paid in cash. 

Bonded goods.—Provided, however, that this shall not be construed to pre- 
Vent goods, wares, and merchandise of every description from being bonded 
wder the direction and control of the Collectors of Customs, under such rules 
ind regulations as may, from time to time, be prescribed by the Minister of 
Finance, 

Inspection of goods.—Every Collector shall have the power to order one or 
Nore packages out of every invoice of goods imported into these Islands, to be 
designated by him, to be sent to the Custom-House for inspection or examination ; 
and any master, owner, importer, or consignee who shall refuse to obey any 
‘uch order of any Collector shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, 

REGULATION, 

On and after the first day of October, 1893, the duties on goods imported 

to the Hawaiian Islands must be paid in cash; bonds will no longer be granted. 
Jas. B. Casrie, 
: Collector- General of Customs. 

Honowuiv, H. L., Fune 26, 1893. 

No. 85 11 
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REGULATION, 


From and after date entries must be expressed in the currency of the United 
States, reduced from the equivalent values of foreign currencies heretofore 


established, 
jas. B. Castrz, 


Collector-General of Customs. 
Approved : 
S. M. Damon, 
Minster of Finance. 
Honotunu, October 2, 7893. 


REGULATION, 


In accordance with Section 691 of the Civil Code, the Customs charges in 
the Appraiser’s department are hereby prescribed as follows: 

If the appraised value of merchandise subject to ad valorem duty exceeds by 
ten per cent or more the value declared on the entry, then in addition to the 
duties imposed by law on the same, the charge for appraisal shall equal twenty 
per cent of the appraised value of such goods. If such excess shall be less than 
ten per cent of the value entered, the charge for appraisal will be $5. Labor 
at the rate of 40 cents per ton. Cartage to be charged by the drayman directly 


to the importer. 
S. M. Damon. 


; Manister of Finance. 
Department or Finance, Honolulu, Fuly rst, 1894. 


REGULATION. 


On and after January 1st, 1896, importers, in making entry at the Custom- 
House, will positively identify each case with itsecontents. * * * Failure 


to comply * * * will inevitably cause increased delay and expense before 


delivery of the goods. 
Jas. B. Caste, 


Collector-General of Customs. 
Approved: 
S. M. Damon, 
Minister of Finance. 


REGULATION, 


On and after September 1st, 1896, a regular Custom-House blank will be pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of goods from bond. Such blank when presented to 
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be accompanied by the usual charges, i. ¢., blank $1.00; fee for filing, 50 
cents, 
F. B. McSrocxegr, 
Deputy Collector- General. 


Approved: 
S. M. Damon, 
Mimster of Finance. 


REGULATION. 


On and after January 1, 1897, importers making entry at the Custom-House 
will file with their invoices a receipted bill of lading covering the number of 


packages arriving per vessel for which entry is made. 
F. B. McSrocker, 


Deputy Collector- General. 


Approved: 
S. M. Damon, 
Minister of Finance. 


MARKET VALUE. 


All merchandise imported into the Republic of Hawaii must be invoiced when 
actually purchased at the foreign price actually paid for same. If goods are 
purchased at less than their market value, addition of the difference may be 
made by the importer at the time of entry, otherwise the same is susceptible of 
appraisement and charges thereon made in accordance therewith. 

The foreign market value of merchandise is the price at which the goods are 
openly offered in the principal markets of the country from which they are 
exported to the Republic of Hawaii, and the price at which one can purchase 
same in the usual wholesale quantities for net cash at the time of exportation. 

Merchandise consigned for the account of the foreign owner must be invoiced 
at the actual market value; that is, at the prices for which they could be pur- 
chased in the open market. 

Invoices must be made out in full detail, showing the mark and number of 
each case and the exact contents of each package, and the exact cost or market 
value of each article, also showing separately the cost of packing, including 
boxes, carting, etc., drayage, commission, etc., in fact everything necessary for 
putting the merchandise in condition to ship. 

Invoices must be made out in the currency of the country from which the 
goods come, reduced in a parallel column to the relative amount in United 
States Gold Coin. 
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RULES FOR ASCERTAINING DUTY. 


Specific provision by name of any article overrules general provisions. 

If an article sought for is not found on the schedule, look for the material of 
which it is composed. 

Duty is charged on all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, and coverings of any kind 
where charges are made for the same, and all other costs, charges, and expenses 
incident to placing the goods, wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready 
for shipping to the Republic of Hawaii, but is not charged upon insurance, 
prepaid freight, or other charges accruing after goods are actually shipped. 

Wearing apparel in actual use, or that has been in use, or that is necessary 
for the present comfort or convenience of the owner, are free. Articles of 
clothing which have not been in actual use and are not necessary for the present 
comfort or convenience of the owner are dutiable. Provided, however, sufli- 
cient new wearing apparel suitable to the present condition of life may be con- 
sidered free when packed with clothing that has been in use. 

Professional books, implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, 
or employment of the person arriving and accompanying the person arriving are 
free. This includes theatrical wardrobes of actors, when actually belonging to 
the actors arriving with the same. 

Personal effects, viz: Such articles as are worn on the person or used in con- 
nection therewith. This includes jewelry that has been worn and in use by the 
owner, but only one watch, for instance, would be passed witha single passenger. 

. Books, libraries, or parts of libraries (other than professional) that have been 
used abroad not less than one year. 

Household effects, including horses and carriages that have been used abroad 
not less than one year; bicycles, personally used or in possession abroad, if 
accompanying the passenger. 

Free entry of the above articles is conditional upon the fact that same have 
actually been in use by the importer for a period of not less than one year, and 
that they are not merchandise or intended for sale, but are simply the personal 
property in use and intended for the use of the person bringing them in. 

Upon the arrival of vessels the Custom-House officers will furnish blanks to 
passengers, who will carefully fill them out, giving full and true details of every- 
thing they have with them. Ifa family is arriving the senior member may include 
everything belonging to the family on one declaration. Particular attention 18 
called to the fact that whenever an article subject to duty is found in baggag®, 
which was not at the time of making entry mentioned by the person making the 
entry, it shall be forfeited, and the person in whose baggage it shall be found shall 
forfeit and pay five times the value of such article, 
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The exemption from duty of household effects, books, etc., that have been in 
use not less than one year is not limited to those actually brought by passengers, 
but may be imported after the passengers’ arrival, in which case they must be 
properly certified to before the Hawaiian consul at the place nearest their origin. 
All of the aforesaid goods require entering on a Custom-House blank designated 
as ** Civil Code.” 

All goods free by Treaty of Reciprocity with the United States require ta be 
entered on Custom-House blanks designated “Free by Treaty.” 

All goods subject to duty on Custom-House blanks designated ‘‘ Dutiable.’’ 

All goods intended for Entry in Bond on blanks designated ‘‘Entry for Ware- 
housing.” 

All goods intended to be transshipped from one vessel to another, and not to 
be landed for consumption in the Hawaiian Islands, ‘‘ Transit Entry.” 

All goods intended to be forwarded in bond from port of landing to other 
ports within the Hawaiian Islands, ‘‘’ Transportation Entry.” 

All goods intended for export for benefited drawbacks, and having been in 
charge of an officer of the Customs continuously since landing, ‘‘ Outward 
Entry.” 


PORTS OF ENTRY. 


The following are the legal ports of entry: 


HOnOlul wis sc:.de3 Secea etd aw ieonas aes eteaee deearaae Peaeeiuadesieas Island of Oahu. 
Vaginas os ands. des ctecece tie due Ga oe ie Bale Shaw eh. ete Slade ad occas Sued ee ea Island of Maui. 
Mahilad ya deccee siaiedcs tedaree elas nth yu govetond steed 4h we netics a cltnee ye as Island of Maui. 
PLAN Joss dein cach fgcer stevens okie essa ea eie oie 8. o aNd Stre eels sia dteiaveghtyaueyl <aeieeh outa tore Island of Maui. 
FILO, fag ce die Waves bo blcielS pce w ee sawe | Veale cur deeeaeesth ea ee caaes Island of Hawaii. 
Kail viaiaten ed cntelun cehaie cha fea iue See Oh eeieein ata cS pout aunnn oenteete Island of Hawaii. 
Keslakektia-i4 issw ste dveidaes Sa.s 5 waste se ete ees eakal Magus 3 Island of Hawai. 
Mahivk onia jo0.4) cbt Wocian dade che anivals eco ttee see stestua Ualaawers Island of Hawaii. 
Hotoi pits og vie bitiea ve tnd Seiee eee a etek ang boven sae ese eee Island of Hawaii. 
Kolo ass cc diea teats ve tsleccae cated 2664 hoe cae eee Den ed coetec es were Re Island of Kauai. 
Waimea and Makaweli.......0.c cece ccc ce cece esac eeencetecetenens Island of Kauai. 


The said ports of Waimea and Makaweli shall be designated 
as one port of entry, and designated the “ Port of Waimea.” 

In addition to the above, foreign vessels engaged in the whale 
fishery shall have access to the port of Hanalei, on the Island of 
Kauai, for the purpose of recruiting and refreshment. 

It shall be lawful for any vessel from abroad, duly entered at 
an open port, to proceed under the written permit of the Collector 
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of Customs to any other port or place in the Islands not a port of 
entry, for the purpose of debarking cargo, the duties upon which 
have been paid, or of embarking cargo, or of obtaining refresh- 
ments. 


PORT CHARGES. 


United States Consul-General Mills, in his report of August 31, 
1896, gives the following as the tariff of port charges at Honolulu: 


Pilotage : 
Mail steamers, I,000 tons 
Transient steamers.......... Ag newly 
War vessels, per foot draft......... ccc cece cece ee ete eee : 
Sailing vessels under 200 tons, per foot..... 2... cece cece eee cece eens I. 50 
Other vessels; per ton «5c sc eisie-wee-siececs alana eee aia Se soe whe ta tie PES so. 6 bd Sole +05 
Outside anchorage charge... ... cc eee cece ee ete eee eens eres wees 20,00 
Towage rates: 
Vessels under 200 tonsS....... cece eee cece tet ee eect eeeeeeeeetees 30, 00 
From 200 to 300 COS, 2.6... eee cece ce eee ence cette tet ee eeeanee 35. 00 
From 300 to SO00TONS. 6... cece cece eee eee eee eee ence ett e eee neeeee 40. 0O 
From 500 to 800 tons. ...... 0.0. see eee eee eee ids ane eta. BET Ahan Sneha wie 45.00 
From 800 to: 1,000 TONS... ccs ce eee e cee ernie tees Ss so N ES eee ee eines 50, 00 
From 1,000 to 1,200 tons. . 60. 00 
From 1,200 to 1,400 tons 75, 00 
Over 1,400 tons, §5 cents per ton additional, 
Outside of pilot limits, or in case of accidents, etc., as per agreement. 
Port physician’s charges : 
Boarding vessels outside......... 0. cece eee ee eee stam whet ed Pasend 3 25, 00 
Boarding vessels in Pvrt..... cece eee cece cece reer ee een e eect ete ene teens 15, 00 
At Whar oie 3. osdi-d o 55. weve oisls arb dine oak G.a Sab a ENE Waele veer ewe baie seater ee IO, 00 
Harbor master’s fee: Boarding vessel on arrival or departure, or in moving, 

CaCh TMC 4s yA Kaede eek oe Ce Ree, Me EEA ae REAR Eee mUe 3. 00 
Wharfage: Government or O. R. & L. Company’s wharves, per ton per day. 02 
Water rates : 

To vessels at the wharf, per gallon... ...... cc cece eee ere eee tere ee enone . 0072 

To vessels, by lighter, in harbor, per gallon........... 0... 0c cece ee eee .OL 

To vessels, by lighter, outside the harbor, per gallon........... ....0-. 01% 
Marine railway charges (capacity for I,700-ton vessels in light ballast): 

Steamers, PCT CON... cece seen srccncccceneceretsenectnn casts eeee eens 50 

Sailing vessels, per ton... 2.0.0. cece cc eee eee ee eee nn eeeeteeee 25 

(After first day, steamers 25 cents and sailinz vessels 20 cents per ton.) 
FOr.DUGY 8s sooo see ee SSO S Se ei vad giles DEON Sa LOS Sk Swat ee See E 2, 00 
For lights, foreign vessels... .......... ec eee eee eens ie cis Slagle dajae ate shen’ 3. 00 
For mailiOatht i costa ods cies eidtia'ags Hats bate oe hieaing aaa eae alee ee saleg 6 iapd le ane ratanens I, 00 
For manifests (blank $1, filing fee $1)... 6... cece eee ec cee eee eee ee 2, 00 
For entries (blank $1, filing fee 50 cents) ....... 0... cece eee ete cece tees I. 50 
For bill of health departure... .... 0.6 cece cece eee cece eee cette ee neaee I, 00 


It may be proper to mention, adds the Consul-General, that the 
Oceanic Steamship Company has the charges for lights, buoys, 
all blanks, and fees, water, and wharfage remitted by contract, and 
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that the Canadian-Australian Line has the same privileges, with 
the exception of water. The Oceanic Steamship Company, the 
Canadian-Australian, the Oriental and Occidental, and Pacific 
Mail are all granted free storage for the coal used in navigating 
their vessels. Of the above lines, the Monowaz of the Oceanic 
carries the British flag, the other three (4ustralia, Mariposa, and 
Alameda) are American vessels. The Occidental and Oriental 
steamers (the Doric, Coptic, Gaelic, and Belgic) are British; while 
the Pacific Mail steamers, with the exception of the China, which 
is British, all fly the American flag. 


PASSENGER TAX.! 


A part of the port charges—Every vessel arriving from a foreign 
port, at any of the ports of these Islands, with passengers on 
board, shall be subject to a tax of one dollar for each of the pas- 
sengers who shall enter the islands, and this tax shall form a part 
of the port charges, and shall be paid to the Collector of the Port, 
and no Collector shall grant a clearance to any such vessel until 
the same be paid. 

Relating to the landing of aliens —It shall be unlawful for aliens 
of the following classes to land in the Hawaiian Islands, to wit: 
Idiots, insane persons, paupers, vagabonds, criminals, fugitives 
from justice, persons suffering from a loathsome or dangerous con- 
tagious disease, stowaways, vagrants, and persons without visible 
means of support, which means of support may be shown by the 
bona fide possession of not less than fifty dollars in money or a 
bona fide written contract of employment with a reliable and 
responsible resident of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The master or any other officer of any vessel, or any person, 
who shall bring within the Hawatian Islands, and land or attempt 
to land, or permit to be landed, any alien not lawfully entitled to 


1From Digest of Hawaiian Customs Laws, 1897. 
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enter the Hawaiian Islands, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than five hundred nor less than one hundred dollars for 
each and every such alien not entitled to enter the Hawaiian 
Islands so brought and landed or permitted to be landed, and .may 
be imprisoned for a term not exceeding one year; any such vessel 
shall not have clearance from any port of the Hawaiian Islands 
until such fine is paid. 


VILL 


Transpottation Facilities,’ Postal System, Etc. 


OCEAN LINES. 


The steamship lines plying between Honolulu and the United 
States are the Oceanic Steamship Company (4 ships), the Orien- 
tal and Occidental Steamship Company (4 ships), the Pacific 
Mail (4 ships), the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (2 ships), the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company (4 ships), and the Canadian 
and Australian (2 ships), the latter plying between Sydney, New 
South Wales, and Vancouver, British Columbia, and touching at 
this port on each trip each way. The time consumed by the 
steamers between Honolulu and San Francisco is from six to 
seven days, but the communication is somewhat irregular. Some- 
times, two or three steamers touch there within a week, and then 
an interval of ten or twelve days may occur between steamers. 
One vessel of the Oceanic Line, the Australia, rans only between 
San Francisco and Honolulu, and makes about fifteen round trips 
during the year, while the other three of the same line steam from 
San Francisco to Sydney, touching here on both outward and 
homeward voyages. One of these steamers arrives at Honolulu 
from San Francisco, and one departs from that place within each 
month. The Oriental and Occidental and the Pacific Mail ply 
tegularly between San Francisco and Hongkong, and the majority 
of the steamers touch at Honolulu both ways. The Japanese 
Line—Nippon Yusen Kaisha—does service between Yokohama 


1From report of United States Consul General Mills, August 31, 1896. 
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and Seattle, Wash., and with its two steamers makes this an inter- 
mediate port on every trip. The Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company’s ships ply between Hongkong and Portland, 
touching only occasionally at Honolulu. 

There are a large number of sailing vessels plying regularly 
between Honolulu and San Francisco, and also others coal laden 
from British Columbia and Australia which proceed to the United 
States either in ballast or with cargoes of sugar. Vessels arrive 
at Honolulu from European ports at comparatively rare intervals. 

The rates of freight from Honolulu to San Francisco are: For 
steamers, $5 per ton and 5 per cent primage; sailing vessels, $3 
per ton and § per cent primage. The rates to Atlantic ports 
range from $5 to $7 per ton, with § per cent added. 

The Oceanic Steamship Company does the bulk of the pas- 
senger traffic between Honolulu and San Francisco, as the rate 
for cabin passage is $75 and steerage $25, while the Occidental 
and Oriental and the Pacific Mail charge $100 and $30, respec- 
tively. The first-named line also controls the steamer freighting 
trade between San Francisco and this port. 


INTERISLAND TRANSPORTATION. 


The rate of transportation between the islands is $2.50 to $3 
per ton. The two steamship companies doing the entire intel- 
island business are the Inter-Island Steamship Company and the 
Wilder Steamship Company. About 15 steamers are engaged 
in this trade. 

RAILWAYS. 


There are three railroads on the Islands. The Oahu Railroad 
and Land Company, on Oahu, is about 30 miles in length; the 
Kahului Railroad, on the island of Maui, has 13 miles of road; 
and the Hawaiian Railroad, on the island of Hawaii, is about 2° 
miles in length. These railroads are used principally to carry the 
product of the plantations to the various points of shipment. 
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POSTAL AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 


There is a regular postal system in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
on the arrival of a steamer at any main point, mail carriers at 
once start out to distribute the mail through the district. The 
Hawaiian Islands belong to the Postal Union, and money orders 
can be obtained to the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, Hongkong, and Colony of Victoria, as well as local orders 
between the Islands. 

The Islands of Oahu, Kauai, and Hawaii have telephones to 
every accessible point. The rent of the instrument is moderate, 
and a small charge is made for those who do not care or can not 
afford to possess an instrument of their own. On Maui, the 
telephone is at present established only in part. 


IX. 


Patents, Currency, Commercial Licenses, Pass- 
ports, Etc. 


PATENTS. 


A report from United States Consul General Mills, dated Hono- 
lulu, August 20, 1894, states that foreign inventors may obtain patent 
protection for any new and useful invention or improvement not 
known or used in Hawaii. Patents may be obtained for inven 
tions previously patented abroad, if the article on which patent is 
desired has not been in use in the Hawaiian Islands for more 
than a year prior to the application. The duration of a patent is 
ten years. If previously patented abroad, it expires simultaneously 
with the term of the foreign patent. The fees are as follows: On 
filing application, $25; on filing caveat, $5; on issue of patent, 
$§; for copies of record, every 100 words or less, 0 cents; for 
translation of every 100 words or less, $1; for revenue stamp on 
each patent, $10; for recording assignments, per 100 words, 5° 
cents. The petition for patent, accompanied by oath, specification, 
and drawings (and model or specimen when required), and $25, 8 
presented to the Minister of the Interior. The petition, specifica 
tion, and oath must be written in English or Hawaiian. The 
oath may be made before any person within Hawaii authorized 
by law to administer oaths; when the applicant resides in another 


country it may be made before any Minister, Chargé d’Affaires: 
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Consul, or Commercial Agent, or Notary Public; it must be accom- 
panied by seal. The specification must describe the invention, 
the manner of making, compounding, and using the same, in such 
a way as to enable any one skilled in the art to understand it. It 
must conclude with a specific claim of the part the applicant 
regards as his invention. ‘The drawings must be on white paper, 
and made with Indiaink. The copies must be tracings on muslin. 
The sheet on which the drawing is made must be 10 by 14 inches, 
with a margin of an inch. A space of 14% inches must be given 
to the title and number. The description must refer to the draw- 
ings by letters. A model will not be required unless it shall be 
found, on examination, to be necessary. All papers must be 
written legibly, on one side of the paper. Interlineations and 
erasures must be noted in the margin or at the foot. Legal cap 
paper, with numbered lines, is preferable, and a wide margin must 
be reserved on the left of each page. The specification must be 
signed by the inventor or his attorney, and the signature attested 
by two witnesses. Any person of intelligence and good character 
may act as the attorney or agent of the applicant, upon filing 
power of attorney. 


FORM OF PETITION FOR PATENT, 


To the Mrnisrer or THE InTeRror: 

Your petitioner, , a Citizen (or subject) of , residing 
, prays that letters patent be granted him for the improvement in 
set forth in the annexed specification, 


at 


ca 


[Signature of Applicant.] 


FORM OF PETITION FOR CAVEAT. 


To the Mrnisrer or THE InTERior: 

The petition of » a citizen (or subject) of ; 
tesiding at , Tepresents that he has made certain improvements in 
and desires further time to mature the same. He therefore prays the protection 
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of his right until he shall have matured his invention, and that the subjoined 
description thereof may be filed as a caveat in the confidential archives of the 


office and preserved in secrecy. 
[Signature of Applicant.] 


OATH FOR PATENT OR CAVEAT. 


Hawaman Isianps, 
Island of , SS. 

the above-named petitioner, residing at , being duly 
sworn, deposes and says that he verily believes himself to be the original, first, 
, described and claimed in the 
foregoing specification; that the same has not been patented to himself or to 
others with his knowledge or consent, except in the following countries: 
That the same has not, to his knowledge, been introduced into public use in 
the Hawaiian Islands for more than one year prior to his application fora 


and sole inventor of the improvement in 


patent, and he does not know or believe that the same was ever before known 


or used; and that he is a citizen (or subject) of 
[Inventor's full name. ] 


day of ———, A. D. 18—. 
[Signature of Notary.] 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


CURRENCY, EXCHANGE, WAGES, ETC.! 


The Hawaiian money is paper and silver. The gold, of which 
a large amount is in circulation, is American. United States 
silver and paper money is also in circulation. The Hawaiian 
paper money is secured by silver held in reserve. Including both 
Hawaiian and United States money, there is in circulation about 
$3,000,000 in the Islands. 

The rate of exchange is 114 per cent on Eastern cities of the 
United States, and 1 per cent on the Pacific Coast. Gold is at 
a premium of 1 per cent over silver. 


1From report of United States Consul General Mills, August 31, 1896. 
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WAGES. 


The rates of wages are the following: 


Occupation. Wages. 

Contract laborers on sugar plantations................ per month.. $12. 50 
Laborers not under contract on sugar plantations........... do....| $15.00 to 20.00 
Ordinary day laborers... 2... cece e eee ee cee cee ee neces per day.. I.00 
Domestic servants ......... cece cece ee ect ee ee eeerees per month..| 16.00 to 25.00 
Mechanics <c.. sate actea Sunreveige Sued ada es cies ete ene tthe per day..| 2.50to 4.00 
Clerks in storesS........ cc, cece cece ee ceeeeneseeeatce per month..| 75.00 to 125.00 
Bookkeepers 2.2.0.0... ccc cece eee ce eee eet e ene teeeneee do....| 125. 00 to 150. 00 
Railway employees: 

ENQineers 63-5 3:5 b arsed sic acrch vg bibelew aay Ga autawhs eae do.... TOO. 00 

Conductorsies cc. ase doe is nee aoa) delatiechedng abe tae do....| 65.00 to 90.00 

Freight hands ..........0.-ecceeeeee sid Gudvpvovand ee steesas do....] 35.00 to 40.00 

Section hands ......... 0.0.0 c cece eee cee eeee yrs8 wiasbele aes do....| 30,00to 35.00 

Section foremen ........... cece e eee cette eens do.... 475.00 


These figures allude to the Oahu Railroad and Land Company. 
There are very few employees of this character in Hawaii. Plan- 
tation managers get from $3,000 per year up; overseers from $40 
to $75 per month. 

The pamphlet of the Hawaiian Department of Foreign Affairs, 
1896, says the market for labor is overstocked and it would be 
unwise for persons to emigrate to Hawaii with no capital, on the 
mere chance of obtaining employment. 


COMMERCIAL LICENSES AND CREDITS.! 


A commercial traveler has to pay on the Island of Oahu a tax 
of $570 and on each of the other islands, $255. A passport tax 
of $1 is charged on each person leaving the islands—foreigners 
and citizens alike. This tax, however, is not charged against 
persons who have resided in Hawaii for a period of less than thirty 
days. The leading mercantile houses of Honolulu do their for- 
cign purchasing business on a cash basis, taking advantage, of 
course, of the credits offered by discounts. 


i From report of United States Consul General Mills, August 31, 1896. 
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PASSPORTS. 


United States Consul General Mills, in a report to the Depart: 
ment of State, October 3, 1896, says foreigners are not required 
to have passports before they are admitted to the country, nor are 
there any laws or regulations affecting foreign sojourners. As 
mentioned above, however, all persons leaving the country, except 
travelers who have been there less than thirty days, are required 
to obtain a passport, the fee for which is $1. The regulations, as 
published by the Hawaiian Government (1897), are the following: 


PASSPORTS, 


By whom requred.—Every adult who may have resided on these Islands for 
more than thirty days, wishing to leave the country, shall make application to 
the collector of the port from which he intends to sail for a passport. 

Collectors to grant.—It shall be lawful for the Collector of Customs to grant 
passports to all applicants for the same, as provided in the last preceding section, 
upon the payment of one dollar, the price of the stamp, except in the following 
cases: 

Exceptions.—First. In case of the indebtedness or obligation to pay money 
of the applicant to the Government or to any private individual, of which the 
Collector has received written notice, accompanied by a request not to grant 4 
passport. 

Second. In case the applicant is a party defendant in a suit, civil or criminal, 
pending before any court in this country, of which the Collector has received 
written notice. 

Third. In case of a writ of ne exeat regno or any other process to arrest of 
stay the departure of the applicant shall have been issued by any court of these 
Islands, of which the collector shall have received notice in writing, 

Fourth. In case of a written complaint being made to the Collector that 
the applicant is about to depart the country, leaving his wife or family unpro- 
vided for. 

Protests must be on stamped forms.—All protests against the granting of 4 
passport shall be made on a stamped form to be furnished by the Collector- 
General of Customs. 

Protests must be attested by oath_—T he written notice, complaint, or protest, 
and accompanying request not to grant a passport shall be duly attested by oath 
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as to the-truth of the claim or debt owing by the person applying for a pass- 
, port, made before a Collector of Customs or his deputy, of the port where 
application for a passport is made, and unless so attested shall have no effect 
against granting a passport; and after the expiration of ten days from the 
presentation of the said written notice, complaint, and protest, it shall be the 
duty of the said Collector of Customs or his deputy to grant a passport to 
the person designated in said notice, complaint, or protest, unless said Collector 
of Customs or his deputy shall within this time be satisfied that in some court 
having jurisdiction a suit has been commenced to enforce the said claim or 
collect the said debt; and on receiving written notice thereafter of the termina- 
tion of said suit, or the filing of an approved bond, conditioned to pay the 
amount claimed by the person protesting against the issuing of such passport, 
in case the suit shall terminate adversely to him, it snall be the duty of the said ° 
Collector of Customs or his deputy to grant such passport. 

Passport of discharged contract laborer.—A passport shall not be refused to 
any laborer who may have served out a written contract to labor, or has been 
duly discharged from service by reason of any demand, claim, or debt arising 
out of said contract to labor, made by or owing to his employer or any person 
in his behalf. 

Power of Collector to revoke a passport.—Every Collector of Customs may, 
after granting a passport, cancel the same, upon being satisfied that it was 
obtained by any deceit or misrepresentation, or that permission to leave the 
country will work great wrong or injustice to the Government or to any 
individual, 

Penalty for not obtaining a passport.—Every person who shall depart from 
any port in the Islands, with the intention of leaving the same, without first 
obtaining a passport, shall be subject to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, in the discretion of the court. 

Penalty of master for conveying a person without a passport.—Every master 
or commanding officer of a vessel who shall convey out of this country any 
person not having a passport shall be subject to a fine of fifty dollars and be 
liable for all debts which such person may have left unpaid in this country; 
and if he shall fail to pay such fine and debts, such vessel shall be subject .to 
seizure, condemnation, and sale for the payment thereof: Provided always, If 
the master or commanding officer of such vessel shall, by the aid of the police 
of this country, make a thorough and faithful search of the vessel after clear- 
ance and previous to passing the boundaries of the jurisdiction of these Islands, 
With a view to guard against persons making their escape, such master or com- 
manding officer of a vessel shall not be liable to said fine or liable for the pay- 
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ment of the debts which such person may have left unpaid, nor shall the vessel 
be liable to seizure and confiscation. 

None of these provisions shall be construed as applicable to any seaman legally 
shipped on board of any vessel. 

Passports valid for one year.—Any person who has obtained a passport and 
who may leave and return within one year may leave again under the same 
passport, there being no written protest filed against him, provided it be vised 
by the Collector of the port where such party may embark. 

Poreagn office passports.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs may issue pass- 
ports to ministers, diplomatic agents, and consuls, and to any Hawaiian subject 
going abroad who may desire the same. These passports will be signed by the 
Minister and impressed with the seal of his department, and shall have equal 
force and effect with those granted by the Collector of Customs. 


Passport fee (price of stamp)......0 .....22-2.65 MIE aera sanveie oatiaee one mas eaeee $1. 00 
Protest fee (stamped form)..... 0.0.0.0 see cee ee eee ne nee e eens 3.00 


NATURALIZATION LAW. 


In a dispatch to the Department of State, dated June 22, 
1896, Ellis Mills, United States Chargé d’Affaires at Honolulu, 
transmitted the following naturalization law, approved by the 
President of Hawaii June 15, 1896: 


[Acr 77.] 
AN ACT to prescribe the procedure in proceedings for naturalization of aliens. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Republic of Hawait: 

Section 1. An alien may be admitted to become a citizen of the Republic of 
Hawaii in the following manner, and not otherwise: 

He shall file a petition in writing, verified by oath, with a justice of the 
supreme court. 

Sec. 2. He must set forth in his petition: 

(1) That he has resided in the Hawaiian Islands for not less than two years 

(2) That he intends to become a permanent citizen of the Republic of 
Hawaii. 

(3) That he is able understandingly to read, write, and speak the English 
language. 

(4) That he is able intelligently to explain, in his own words, in the Eng- 
lish language, the general meaning and intent of any article or articles of the 
constitution of the Republic of Hawaii. 

(5) That he is a citizen or subject of a country having express treaty stipula- 
tions with the Republic of Hawaii concerning naturalization (stating the same). 
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(6) That he is of good moral character and not a refugee from justice. 

(7) That he is engaged in some lawful business or employment (stating the 
same) or has some other lawful means of support (stating the same). 

(8) That he is the owner, in his own right, of property in the Republic of 
Hawaii, of the value of not less than two hundred dollars over and above all 
incumbrances, - 

(9) That he has taken the oath prescribed in article 101 of the constitution 
of the Republic of Hawaii. 

Sec. 3. The petition shall set forth the petitioner’s name in full, his age, place 
of birth, and the date of his coming into the Hawaiian Islands. 

Sec. 4. The petitioner shall, at or before the time of his application to be 
admitted to citizenship, declare upon oath, and subscribe,to the same, that he 
renounces and abjures all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, poten- 
tate, State, or sovereignty, and particularly, by name, to the prince, potentate, 
State, or sovereignty of which he was before a citizen or subject, whether by 
birth, naturalization, or otherwise, and that he will bear true allegiance to the 
Repnblic of Hawaii, Such oath may be administered by any person authorized 
to administer oaths. 

Src. 5. The petitioner shall be required to prove all the allegations of his 
petition to the satisfaction of the justice hearing his application, and said justice 
is hereby authorized to examine the petitioner upon oath and to summon and 
examine such witnesses as he may deem essential as to the possession by the 
petitioner of the qualifications set forth in his petition. 

Sec. 6. Upon compliance with all the requirements of this act, the petitioner 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate of naturalization in such form as may be 
prescribed by the justices of the supreme court, under the hand of the justice 
hearing the petition, impressed with the seal of the supreme court and attested 
by a clerk thereof. 

Sec. 7. The petition, the oath prescribed by section 4 of this act, a copy of 
the certificate of naturalization, and a concise statement of the evidence adduced 
shall be preserved among the records of the supreme court. 

Sec. 8. Every petition of an alien to be naturalized shall be stamped as are 
ordinary petitions to the circuit courts, and a fee of five dollars shall be charged 
as costs of the proceedings. 

Sec. g. If the petitioner shall have received from the Minister of the Interior 
a certificate of service, as authorized and set forth in section z of article 17 of 
the constitution of the Republic of Hawaii, he shall not be required to allege 
in his petition his possession of the qualifications set forth in section 2 of this 
act, but he shall allege in his petition the receipt of such certificate and shall 
exhibit the same, or, in case of loss, a certified copy of the same, to the justice 
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hearing his application. In all other respects, his petition shall comply with the 


provisions of this act. 


Approved this isth day of June, A. D. 1896. 
Sanrorp B. Dore, 


President of the Republic of Hawai. 


CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


In Hawaii, the various Christian denominations are represented, 
and all forms are tolerated. The country churches of the Protes- 
tant denominations are chiefly conducted by Hawaiian pastors, 
the Catholic by French and German priests, who are mostly 
good linguists and speak Hawaiian, English, and Portuguese, 
besides their mother tongue. In Honolulu, there is a large 
number of churches—Congregational, Roman Catholic, Episco- 
palian, Methodist, and Mormon. There is a Sunday law, and all 
work which is not absolutely necessary is prohibited on that day. 
Rational outdoor amusement is not prohibited, such as riding, 
boating, shooting, etc. and the Government Band plays at the 
public park at Waikiki every Sunday afternoon. 

There is an excellent system of free public schools taught in 
the English language, the teachers in many cases being from the 
United States. The main plan of the system is modeled upon 
the public-school system of the United States, modified to meet 
the wants of a heterogeneous population. The children are 
instructed in writing, reading, composition, arithmetic, geography, 
both local and general. The books are uniform and obtainable 
at the same price as in the United States. The schools are strictly 
nonsectarian. There is no district, however remote, in which 
there is no school. The only people who can not read and write 
are those who come from abroad. Those born in the Islands are 
compelled by: law to take advantage of the education offered. 
Besides the common-school education, opportunities are given at 
various centers for a higher education, equivalent to the gram- 
mar grade of the United States, and in Honolulu, a high school 
collegiate course can be obtained at a small cost. 
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